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Elisabeth  Langgasser 


By  ERNST  KREUDER 

IF  you  undertake  to  count  up  the  really 
important  names  among  postwar  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  you  will  not  need  to  use 
all  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  I  think  the 
list  which  would  entitle  Germany  to  inclu¬ 
sion  with  the  great  foreign  literatures  would 
run  as  follows:  Benn,  Doblin,  Jahnn,  Ka- 
sack,  Langgasser,  Lehmann,  Nossack. 
Seven. 

The  death  of  Elisabeth  Langgasser  re¬ 
moves  from  contemporary  German  litera¬ 
ture  its  most  significant  epic  and  lyric 
force.  Her  death  came  in  the  same  way 
in  which  her  best  pages  were  written — with 
vehement  intensity.  A  week  before,  she  had 
delivered  an  address  in  Paris.  She  died  on 
the  25th  of  July,  at  her  home  in  Rhein- 
zabern,  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  of  a  mul¬ 
tiple  sclerosis. 

Her  prose  works  are:  Triptychon  des 
Teufels,  1932;  Proserpina,  1934;  Der  Gang 
durch  das  Ried,  1936;  Das  unauslosliche 
Siegel,  1946;  Der  Torso,  1947;  Das  Lab¬ 
yrinth,  1949.  She  had  completed  another 
novel,  Mdrf{ische  Argonautenfahrt,  which 
will  appear  shortly.  Three  novels,  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  short  stories.  Poems:  Wendel(reis 
des  Lammes,  1924;  Die  Tierl^reisgedichte, 
1935;  Der  Laubmann  und  die  Rose,  1947; 
Metamorphosen,  1949. 

She  was  born  in  1899,  in  Alzey,  Rhenish 
Hesse;  her  life  was  snuffed  out  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  in  her  fifty-first  year.  Her  husband, 
the  philosopher  Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  and 
her  three  little  daughters  followed  the  coffin 


across  the  Old  Cemetery  of  Darmstadt; 
Kasimir  Edschmid,  Ernst  Johann  of  Radio 
Station  Southwest  in  Baden-Baden,  Dr. 
Hupka  of  Station  Bavaria  in  Munich,  Bur¬ 
gomaster  Dr.  Schroder  of  Darmstadt,  the 
writer  Johann  Sebastian  Dang,  were  among 
the  men  and  women  who  made  up  the  long 
funeral  procession  on  that  hot  July  after¬ 
noon.  When  I  spoke  at  the  open  grave,  my 
voice  trembled  and  my  hands  trembled 
still  more  as  I  held  my  manuscript.  I  could 
not  make  it  real  to  myself  that  our  gifted 
colleague  lay  motionless  in  that  black  box 
before  me,  and  that  German  literature  had 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

For  ten  years  the  Nazis  forbade  the  poet 
to  write.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  interned 
in  the  Ausschwitz  concentration  camp.  In 
February  1946  Elisabeth  Langgasser  wrote 
to  a  friend:  “1  am  very,  very  low.  Dela  [the 
daughter,  who  had  escaped  to  Sweden  from 
Ausschwitz]  is  in  a  Swedish  sanatorium 
with  double.  T.B.  and  a  double  pneumo¬ 
thorax.  The  other  three  daughters  are  all 
well,  but  they  are  in  rags.  Their  little  coats 
arc  worn  down  to  the  last  threads.  I  have 
been  patching  their  stockings  with  scraps 
of  cloth  since  I  ran  completely  out  of  darn¬ 
ing  cotton.  I  manage  to  tear  handkerchiefs 
out  of  our  last  rags.  Sometimes  I  grow  com¬ 
pletely  desperate.  Nothing  to  use  for  soap, 
hungry  children  crying  constantly,  this  is 
the  climax  of  twelve  horrible  years  that  no 
human  being  can  ever  make  up  to  me.  Not 
a  single  cigarette,  we  trade  them  all  for 
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bread.  Not  an  egg-cupful  of  liquor,  it  is  all 
gone  for  potatoes.  No  stimulants  of  any 
kind — this  is  what  my  life  is  like,  and  my 
[forty-seventh]  birthday  is  almost  here.” 

In  her  poem  Friihling  ig^6  I  find  these 
lines; 

Aus  dem  Reich  der  Krote 
Steige  ich  empor, 

Unterm  Lid  noch  Plutons  Rote 
Und  des  Totenfuhrers  Flote 
Grassiich  noch  im  Ohr. 

Sah  in  Gorgos  Auge 
Eisenharten  Glanz, 

Ausgespriihte  Liigenlauge 
Hort  ich  fliistern,  dass  sie  tauge, 

Mich  zu  toten  ganz. 

When  literature  is  produced  under  these 
conditions,  such  literary  creation  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  desperate  struggle 
against  the  powers  of  destruction  and  dam¬ 
nation. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  discuss  the  subject- 
matter  of  her  works,  or  to  examine  the 
baroque  structure  of  the  great  novel  which 
over  night  made  her  famous  throughout 
Europe.  Christian  and  heathen  elements  in 
perfect  polarity.  I  shall  undertake  only  to 
give  some  impression  of  a  quality  of  hers 
which  is  not  frequently  met  with  now¬ 
adays,  of  the  fundamentally  poetic  essence 
of  her  work.  The  tributes  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  after  her  death  failed  to  do 
this.  They  were  literary-critical  expositions 
and  attempts  at  interpretation;  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  their  authors  took  for  grant¬ 
ed  the  productive  process,  the  often  des¬ 
perate  and  painfully  strenuous  creation  of 
her  works. 

Critics  arc  still  inclined  to  grant  an  author 
talent  but  to  neglect  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  creative  process  in  his  case.  As  a  story- 
writer  Elisabeth  Langgasscr  was  not  only 
oppressively  intense,  but  it  was  character¬ 
istic  of  her  that  she  was  visited  by  a  wealth 
of  images  which  she  translated  into  speech 
with  uncanny  vehemence,  into  a  language 
that  was  often  agitated  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  betray  acute  suffering.  Her  short 
stories  have  a  quality  that  has  become  rare 
in  this  country;  as  conscientious  payment 


of  an  artistic  debt,  they  were  marvelously 
well  phrased.  This  poet  was  first  of  all  an 
extraordinarily  effective  writer.  She  was 
anything  but  a  “conservative”  penny-a- 
liner,  she  was  an  experimenter,  as  is  shown 
not  only  by  her  formal  publications  but  by 
passages  like  the  following  from  one  of  her 
letters :  Das  unauslosliche  Siegel  “conscious¬ 
ly  abandons  and  transcends  both  old-fash¬ 
ioned  psychological  development  and  con¬ 
sistent  progress  of  plot.  It  is  a  cosmos  that 
was  not  felt  in  linear  terms,  but  three-di¬ 
mensional." 

She  knows  Surrealism,  she  has  read  Hem¬ 
ingway  and  Faulkner,  she  was  certainly  not 
unfamiliar  with  Joyce.  Her  diction  shows  a 
determination,  not  extremely  common  in 
Germany,  to  write  in  modern  terms,  unspar¬ 
ingly,  if  necessary  cruelly.  So  far  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  flattery,  she  refuses  even  to  write 
to  please  her  readers.  She  is  never  a  mere 
litterateur,  she  is  a  seeker  after  artistic  truth, 
her  passion  for  story-telling  is  so  overmas¬ 
tering  that  it  sometimes  drives  her  to  dream 
out  a  story  at  night.  “When  I  wake  up,” 
she  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  March  1947,  “I 
am  drunk  with  longing  to  go  on  and  write 
just  as  I  have  been  dreaming — just  as  com¬ 
pact,  just  as  perfectly  woven  together,  just 
as  free  from  passing  time  and  changing 
place.” 

Free  from  passing  time  and  changing 
place!  It  was  her  ambition  to  use  words  to 
make  complex  reality  visible,  not  merely  to 
furnish  information  about  it.  To  plumb  the 
depths  of  the  universe,  not  merely  to  play 
the  realistic  reporter,  who  reels  off  “true” 
stories  in  the  style  of  the  current  “cold  real¬ 
ism.”  Are  we  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  sensitive,  warm-hearted,  courageous 
woman  has  paid  for  her  achievement  with 
her  life.?  “If  you  want  to  do  something 
genuine,”  she  once  wrote,  “to  do  a  com¬ 
plete  piece  of  work,  to  live  a  life  that  will 
live  on,  you  must  sacrifice  yourself." 

She  will  live  on  in  her  work  as  long  as 
the  world  realizes  that  literature  is  height¬ 
ened  living. 

Darmstadt-Eberstadt,  Germany 


The  "Theophiliens”: 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Medieval  Theater 


By  GUSTAVE  COHEN 

There  is  a  great  bustle  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  We  are  preparing  to  stage  the 
Passion  of  the  Theophiliens  which 
I  wrote  for  them,  basing  my  work  on  my 
fifteenth  century  fatiste  predecessors,  Ar- 
noul  Greban  and  Jean  Michel. 

The  Theophiliens  are  the  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  medieval  theater  who  acquired 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  played 
under  my  direction  the  Miracle  de  Th6~ 
ophite,  in  the  Salle  Louis  Liard,  on  May  7, 
1933.  I  have  often  told  this  story,  which 
has  reached  the  status  of  a  legend,  and 
which  begins  like  a  fairy  tale. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  a  professor,  with  a  class  of  students 
and  a  text.  The  professor  had  not  chosen 
either  the  students  or  the  text.  The  students 
had  not  chosen  either  the  professor  or  the 
text.  The  text  did  not  kill  anybody,  but  it 
did  cause  considerable  suffering,  since  the 
students  were  called  upon  to  expatiate,  at 
their  examination,  on  the  Miracle  de  Thi- 
ophile  of  Rutebeuf,  whom  they  had  had  not 
yet  dubbed  le  bon  trouvhre.  They  would 
have  been  more  inclined  to  call  him  the  old 
kill-joy,  or  by  an  even  more  expressive  ap- 
pelation  beginning  with  em — . 

One  day  in  November  1932,  when  they 
seemed  even  more  unresponsive  than  usual 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  that  authentic 
spiritual  father  of  Villon,  I  cried  in  desper¬ 
ation:  “The  Miracle  de  ThSophile  was  not 
created  between  1260  and  1264  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  for  the  Parisian  students 
of  1932  to  1936,  but  presumably  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  clerks  of  the  College  founded 
shortly  before  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  in  vico 
qui  dicitur  Coupe-gueule  (Must  I  translate 
that  Latin?).  If  you  would  parcel  out  the 


roles  and  put  it  on  the  stage,  you  might  be 
able  to  restore  its  marvelous  stained-glass 
colors.”  And  I  added  the  phrase  which  my 
malicious  disciples  later  made  into  a  song: 
“Our  amphitheaters  are  not  intended  for 
the  dissection  of  corpses,  but  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.” 

The  young  men  and  women  left  the  Am¬ 
phitheater  Descartes  in  consternation,  de¬ 
claring  to  each  other :  “Cohen  has  certainly 
gone  crazy!”  Plays  in  the  University!  Such 
doings  would  be  natural  enough  in  the 
United  States,  although  even  there  there  is 
too  little  contact  between  the  Department 
of  Drama  and  the  students  of  literature. 
But  at  the  Sorbonne  such  a  suggestion  was 
startling— even,  in  the  words  of  Alcofribas 
Nazier,  alias  Rabelais,  “mamalement  scan- 
daleux.”  My  honorable  predecessor  Petit  de 
Julleville  had  published  in  1880  two  bulky 
volumes  on  the  mysthes,  but  had  never 
seen  one  of  them  on  the  stage,  and  nobody 
remembered  that  the  classic  tragedy  was 
born  in  the  College  de  France  on  February 
12,  1553,  with  ha  CUopdtre  captive  of  the 
student  Jodelle,  played  by  his  classmates, 
aged  20  years  just  as  he  was,  in  the  presence 
of  Ronsard  and  Pasquier,  who  have  left 
testimony  to  that  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  pretty  well  for¬ 
gotten  my  sally  when,  one  evening  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1933,  my  office  was  visited  by  a  tall 
young  man  as  thin  as  boarding-house  soup, 
and  a  plump,  round  young  woman,  who 
said  to  me:  “Professor,  we  are  ready.  Write 
us  an  adaptation  that  everybody  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  we’ll  play  it.” 

A  professor  is  in  duty  bound  to  honor  and 
obey  his  students.  I  went  to  work,  and  in 
a  week  I  had  completed  my  transposition. 
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which  respected  the  rhythms  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  rhymes  of  the  original,  and 
which  was  published  by  Delagrave  the  next 
year. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  my  home,  in  my 
blue  and  yellow  salon  at  Number  i6  Rue 
Gay-Lussac,  a  sort  of  "Commission  de  re¬ 
cords"  as  they  called  it  in  the  15th  century, 
for  the  reading  of  the  play  and  the  distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  roles,  which  decision  was  the 
responsibility  of  Leon  Chancerel,  moving 
spirit  of  the  Comediens  Routiers,  the  only 
theatrical  professional  who  was  present. 

I  read  my  manuscript.  “Sure-fire  success!” 
Chancerel  declared.  Nicolas  Weisbein,  fated 
to  be  the  long-remembered  creator  of  the 
part,  started  in  on  Theophile’s  opening 
monologue.  “Good,”  said  Chancerel,  “but 
too  declamatory.”  When  he  heard  Moussa 
Abadi  (who  was  later  applauded  in  New 
York  in  the  role  of  Knock)  portraying  the 
Jewish  sorcerer  Salatin,  he  said:  “Perfect!” 
The  Normalien  Duferrier  undertook  to 
reincarnate  the  Big  Devil  (the  Normaliens 
are  good  at  raising  the  Devil).  The  diminu¬ 
tive  dimensions  of  Dureau,  who  became  a 
Dominican  (“The  Devil  a  monk  would 
be!”)  marked  him  for  the  Little  Devil.  He 
was  replaced  later  by  a  young  Madagascan, 
Andriantsilaniarivo. 

For  Our  Lady,  we  hesitated  between 
Miette  and  Odette.  Odette  declined,  pro¬ 
testing  innocently:  ‘7  couldn’t  be  the  Vir¬ 
gin!”  Jacques  Chailley  was  entrusted  with 
the  music,  for  which  we  appropriated  thir¬ 
teenth  century  motets.  Andre  Millot  han¬ 
dled  the  costumes,  Raoul-Roger  Ballet  the 
stage  settings.  We  found  everything  we 
needed  in  Paris.  Chancerel  was  stage-man¬ 
ager. 

The  day  for  the  performance  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  we  had  neither  credit  nor 
a  hall.  Dean  Delacroix  offered  us  the  Salle 
Louis  Liard,  not  quite  the  natural  place  for 
a  resurrection  of  the  medieval  theater,  with 
its  portraits  of  seventeenth  century  person¬ 
ages  and  its  Third  Republic  gilding,  set  off 
with  little  tricolor  banners.  This  hall,  where 
thesis  hearings  are  held  and  where  five 


black-gowned  gentlemen  fling  insidious 
questions  at  the  candidate  as  he  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  audience  (not  a  comfortable 
position  for  a  speaker)  and  demonstrate  to 
him  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  his  subject  and  that  his  plan  is  complete¬ 
ly  wrong,  after  which  demonstration  he  is 
proclaimed  Docteur-cs-lettres  with  mention 
tres  honorable — this  hall  was  turned  over 
to  us  on  Saturday  May  6th  at  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  to  install  our  one  stage-setting. 
The  Rector  warned  us  that  we  must  not 
drive  any  nails  into  Richelieu’s  nose. 

We  worked  all  night,  and  at  five  minutes 
before  three  on  Sunday  we  were  not  yet 
ready.  “That  proves  you’re  a  born  stage- 
manager,”  Lee  Simonson  said  to  me  later. 

The  spectators,  kept  waiting  in  the  outer 
hall,  grew  impatient.  Goetze,  President  of 
the  Groupe  d’Etudes  Fran^aises,  rushed  on 
the  stage  crying:  “You  can’t  put  on  your 
play!  You  don’t  have  any  side-scenes!” — 
“Yes,  we  can,”  said  I.  “The  actors  will  stand 
in  front  of  their  houses,  just  as  they  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  won’t  come 
down-stage  except  when  the  action  de¬ 
mands  it.” 

The  effect,  with  figures  from  the  retable 
coming  to  life,  was  so  fine  that  we  never 
thereafter  tried  to  use  coulisses  (a  term 
which  comes  from  the  ntiees  coulisses,  the 
sliding  clouds,  of  medieval  stagecraft). 

The  Psallette  Notre-Dame,  the  choir  or¬ 
ganized  by  Jacques  Chailley  (today  one  of 
the  bright  lights  of  the  younger  French 
music)  gave  the  cue,  and  their  summons 
set  in  motion  the  monstre  or  procession  of 
the  actors.  God  the  Father  was  a  little 
troubled  by  his  pontifical  tiara  and  found 
it  necessary  to  duck  his  head  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  porte  etroite,  followed  by  his  two 
little  angels  each  carrying  a  palm-branch 
in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  holding 
aloft  the  train  of  God  the  Father’s  papal 
robe. 

He  was  followed  by  Our  Lady,  white  as 
a  bride  and  covered  with  a  veil,  holding 
her  golden  cross  against  her  breast.  Then 
came  the  Bishop,  with  his  three  clerks 
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garbed  in  coarse  serge,  and  the  Jew  Salatin 
in  his  brilliant  yellow  gown  and  his  Phry¬ 
gian  bonnet. 

Nicolas  was  a  little  over-subdued.  Chan- 
cerel,  who  was  trembling  with  excitement, 
had  tried  in  vain  to  electrify  him  and  make 
him  realize  the  crucial  importance  of  his 
first  lines:  “Tu  le  vois  dans  son  Paradis,  le 
bon  Dieu,  et  tu  I’engueules!” 

The  actors  took  their  places,  each  in  front 
of  his  own  mansion.  Each  building  was 
labeled  unmistakably,  by  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  blue  hangings  of  the  chapel, 
the  red  of  the  Episcopal  palace,  Theophile’s 
green  house  in  the  center,  Salatin’s  yellow 
mosque  topped  by  its  crescent,  and  next  to 
it  the  grimacing  jaws  of  Hell,  to  the  right 
of  the  spectators  and  still  concealing  the 
Devils. 

I  had  predicted  that  when  the  Devils  is¬ 
sued  from  Hell  in  obedience  to  the  sorcerer’s 
invocation,  amid  flame,  smoke,  and  terrible 
noises,  the  public  would  laugh.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  wrong.  Literary  history,  like  nat¬ 
ural  history,  must  wait  on  experimentation. 
Just  as  in  the  combat  between  Our  Lady 
and  Satan,  when  she  says:  “Et  je  te  foulerai 
la  panse!”  the  spectators,  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  our  students,  had  acquired  a 
medieval  soul  and  understood  that  it  was 
entirely  natural  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  call  up  the  Devil  from  the  gloomy  Deep. 

They  were  quite  as  far  from  laughter 
when  the  Little  Devil  danced  about  the 
hero  to  poison  his  mind  with  evil  thoughts, 
circling  farther  and  farther  away  from 
him  as  he  was  moved  more  strongly 
by  remorse  and  as  the  dew  of  Grace  de¬ 
scended  upon  Theophile.  At  the  scene  of 
Theophile’s  repentance  and  prayer,  we  saw 
some  students  shed  tears — and  students 
don’t  shed  tears  often. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  in  New  York 
in  1942,  when  we  played  our  Miracle  at 
Hunter  College  for  the  students  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  and  at  Yale, 
when  I  staged  it  with  American  students, 
some  of  them  freshmen,  with  Professor 
Wallace  Fowlie  in  the  role  of  Theophile 


and  the  musical  atmosphere  supplied  by 
Paul  Hindemith. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  hearers,  restrained 
till  the  end  of  the  Te  Deum,  broke  out  then 
in  enthusiastic  applause.  The  audience  real¬ 
ized  that  a  great  movement  had  been  born 
— or  reborn.  Alleluia!  the  medieval  theater 
was  resurrected. 

Was  that  to  be  the  end  of  it.?  Flushed 
with  success,  my  collaborators  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Nicolas  Weisbein  proposed  that  we 
organize  a  company  of  Clerici  vagantes,  on 
the  medieval  model.  Nothing  came  of  it, 
but  the  Theophiliens,  as  the  world  of  letters 
had  christened  us,  held  together  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  resuscitate  the  entire  body  of  the 
medieval  theater:  the  profane  theater  by 
staging  the  ]eu  de  Robin  et  Marion  of  Adam 
de  la  Halle,  the  Arras  hunchback,  our  first 
comic  opera,  presented  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Angevin  court  of  Naples  in  December 
1283  and  played  by  my  company  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  March  1934,  then  the  Jeu  d’Adam 
et  Eve,  the  earliest  French  play  (end  of  the 
1 2th  century),  given  first  in  the  Amphithe¬ 
ater  Louis  Liard,  then  on  May  30,  1935,  at 
the  south  portal  of  the  Chartres  Cathedral, 
below  the  “fleche  irreprochable  et  qui  ne 
peut  faillir’’  (Peguy),  in  the  presence  of  the 
company  of  statues  of  which  they  were  the 
living  replica. 

Then  we  presented  a  Conversion  et  mon- 
danite  de  Marie-Madeleine  (1936);  a  Judas 
(1937),  a  Judas  who  is  another  Oedipus, 
victim  of  the  fatality  of  evil  and  whose  sin 
is  less  that  he  betrayed  his  Master  than  that 
he  despaired  of  pardon;  Notre  Dame  (1939) 
— the  year  1938  was  devoted  to  the  Abraham 
sacrifiant  of  Theodore  de  Beze  (1550), 
which  1  may  call  the  last  of  the  Mystbres 
and  the  first  classic  tragedy. 

And  parallblement  (to  adopt  a  vocable  of 
Verlaine’s),  there  were  the  Pathelin  (1937), 
the  Farce  de  VAveugle  et  du  Boiteux  of 
Andre  de  la  Vigne,  the  Sottie  des  Trois 
Galants  et  Flipot,  the  Moralite  de  la  con- 
damnation  de  Banquet  (1506).  Every  one  a 
success. 
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By  this  time  wc  had  outgrown  the  limits 
of  the  Sorbonne. 

We  were  invited  to  Dijon,  Lyon,  Avi¬ 
gnon,  Aix,  Marseille,  Nice,  and  Menton. 
We  vacationed  together  over  Easter  at  Le 
Lavandou,  in  the  Department  of  the  V ar,  on 
the  dunes  beside  the  singing  blue  sea,  as 
they  did  in  the  great  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  term  Universitas  magistrorum  et 
scholarium  connoted,  not  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  an  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences, 
but  the  community,  or  more  properly  the 
communion,  of  master  and  disciples  in  an 
incomparable  intimacy  and  fervor. 

The  Second  World  War  separated  the 
group,  so  it  seemed,  since  its  leader  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  University,  on  De¬ 
cember  19, 1940,  by  the  Vichy  Government 
at  the  instance  of  Hitler,  for  the  crime,  as 
Maritain  phrased  it,  of  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
company  were  no  longer  allowed  to  attach 
his  name  to  their  play-bills  except  in  in¬ 
visible  ink,  in  sympathetic  ink. 

But  a  few  brave  persons,  notably  Nicolas 
Weisbein,  Pierre  Sadron,  Rene  Clermont, 
kept  the  sacred  fire  alive  under  the  ashes, 
and  when  I  returned  on  October  7,  1944 
from  the  United  States,  whose  generous 
hospitality  I  shall  never  cease  to  proclaim 
with  gratitude,  I  found  my  group  intact 
and  the  Theophiliens,  most  of  them  new¬ 
comers,  gathered  about  me  again  to  resume 
the  common  work  of  carrying  on  and 
spreading  the  noble  tradition. 

We  presented  the  Miracle  and  the  ]eu 
d' Adam  and  the  Condamnation  de  Banquet 

M  a 

Arnold  Zwcig  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  der  Kiinste  in  the  Soviet  zone. 
The  late  Heinrich  Mann  had  originally  been  scheduled 
for  that  post. 

“We  naively  imagined  that  literature  would  escape 
the  epidemics  of  proceedings  at  law  which  almost 
everywhere  grows  its  bubos,  at  least  that  certain  men 
had  sufficiently  ‘paid’  with  their  lives  and  their  works 
to  stop  the  procedure  of  calling  their  memory  to  ac¬ 
count  But  they  have  not  been  spared  that  last  and 
supreme  insult  Very  small  investigators  have  under- 


again  under  the  supervision  of  Rene  Cler¬ 
mont,  today  a  talented  professional  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  Juives  of  Gamier,  which  were 
on  the  program  for  the  licence,  found  again 
on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  their  intensity  of  emotion,  due  in  part 
to  the  persecution  and  torture  which  still 
bled  in  men’s  memories.  Finally,  in  1947, 
the  100,000-franc  Grand  Prize  of  the  Con- 
cours  des  Jeunes  Compagnies  confirmed  the 
technical  progress  of  the  Theophiliens. 

Their  reputation  in  foreign  countries  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and  in  July  1949  they 
were  signally  honored  by  an  invitation  to 
the  Venice  Biennale.  They  are  to  be  heard 
again  in  Oxford  and  London,  which  they 
have  not  visited  since  1938,  and  they  have 
rehearsed  for  Paris  and  for  Rome,  for  the 
Holy  Year  1950,  the  Passion  des  Theophi¬ 
liens,  with  a  cast  made  up  mostly  of  new¬ 
comers  but  under  the  leadership  of  Rene 
Clermont,  which  ensures  the  continuity  of 
the  tradition. 

This  uninterrupted  recruitment  quiets 
any  fears  I  might  have  for  the  future  of  the 
movement. 

The  Theophiliens,  these  youngsters  who 
give  their  blood  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
old  masterpieces,  cannot  die  because  they 
incarnate  a  new  technique  of  explication 
litteraire  (the  theater  is  not  black  on  white, 
but  red,  green,  gold,  living  flesh  in  motion 
on  the  stage),  and  because  they  manifest 
the  necessary  union  of  teacher  and  taught 
in  a  common  search  for  Truth  and  Beauty. 

The  Sorbonne,  Paris 

If  K 

taken  to  dig  into  their  ashes  .  .  .  De  quoi  vivaient-ils? 
A  publisher  has  not  feared,  in  this  time  of  meager  lit¬ 
erature,  to  venture  on  a  whole  series  in  order  to  reveal 
to  us  [their  sources  of  income],  promising  us  at  the 
same  time  truly  sensational  information.  Defendant 
Verlaine,  your  misery  was  simulated,  you  are  a 
crook.  Defendant  Voltaire,  you  are  a  sharper.  De¬ 
fendant  Nerval,  you  nourished  your  Chimhes  from 
secret  funds,  and  a  literary  periodical  has  revealed  to 
us  in  big  headlines  your  calling:  you  are  a  spy.  And 
to  know  that  there  have  been  ‘writers’  to  do  that  kind 
of  a  job.  .  .  .’’  Empedocle 


The  Nobel  Prizes  in  Literature 

By  WILLIAM  F.  LAMONT 


[After  this  article  was  written  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  was  awarded 
on  November  10.  The  1949  prize  which  was  not  awarded  last  year  was 
given  to  William  Faulkner.  The  recipient  of  the  1950  prize  was  Bertrand 
Russell. — The  Editors.] 


IN  a  very  lively  and  provocative  article  called 
Those  Explosive  Nobel  Prizes,  Irving  Wal¬ 
lace,  writing  in  Collier  s  for  November  5, 
1949,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  Swedes  have  been  anti-American  in  litera¬ 
ture,  pro-German  in  science,  anti-Russian  in  both 
literature  and  science,  and  pro-Scandinavian  in 
everything.  The  four  [r/V]  small  Scandinavian 
countries  have  supplied  twenty-eight  winners  in 
forty-nine  years,  ten  in  literature  alone. 

My  interest  being  intensely  aroused  by  this 
comment,  1  decided  to  submit  the  complete 
list  of  Nobel  prize  winners  in  literature,  to¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Wallace’s  statement,  to  an 
international  jury  of  experts  in  belles-lettres. 
I  asked  these  experts  (in  number  about  350 — 
most  of  whom  were  selected  from  Gilbert  Mur¬ 
ray’s  invaluable  book  The  World  of  Learning) 
the  following  two  questions:  (1)  If  outstand¬ 
ing  literary  achievement  were  the  sole  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  selection  of  the  Nobel  prize  win¬ 
ners,  which  of  those  authors  who  have  already 
won  the  prize  would  you  consider  unworthy 
of  it?  (2)  Which  other  authors,  living  or  dead, 
overlooked  by  the  Nobel  committee,  would 
you  consider  worthy  of  the  prize? 

To  refresh  the  minds  of  those  consulted,  I 
sent  them  the  following  chart  of  all  the  Nobel 
prize  winners  in  literature,  grouping  the  vari¬ 
ous  authors  according  to  nationality. 


French 

German 

British 

Sully- 

Mommsen 

Kipling 

Prudhomme 

Eucken 

Shaw 

Mistral,  F. 

Heyse 

Galsworthy 

Rolland 

Hauptmann 

Eliot 

France 

Mann,  Th. 

Berffson 

Martin  du  Card 

Gidc 

American 

Danish 

Italian 

Lewis 

Gjellerup 

Carducci 

O’Neill 

Pontoppidan 

Deledda 

Buck 

Jensen 

Pirandello 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Polish 

Bjornson 

Lagerlof 

Sienkiewicz 

Hamsun 

Heidenstam 

Reymont 

Undset 

Karlfeldt 

Spanish 

Swiss 

Belgian 

Echegaray 

Spitteler 

Maeterlinck 

Benavente 

Hesse,  H. 

Chilean 

Finnish 

Indian 

Mistral,  G. 

Sillanpaa 

Tagore 

Irish 

Russian 

Yeats 

Bunin 

My  consultants  believed  that  though  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Literature  (which  awards 
the  prize  in  belles-lettres)  had  generally  made 
good  selections,  it  could,  nevertheless,  have 
done  considerably  better.  They  thought,  for 
instance,  ( 1 )  that  several  Nobel  prize  winners 
had  not  produced  work  which  was  distin¬ 
guished  enough  to  be  given  so  great  a  prize; 
(2)  that  some  of  the  winners  were  essentially 
nineteenth  century  writers  and  therefore  not 
eligible  for  a  prize  which  was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  work  in  the  twentieth  century;  (3) 
that  certain  countries  relatively  rich  in  literary 
productivity  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
also  that  certain  other  countries  similarly  sig¬ 
nificant  had  been  inadequately  represented; 
(4)  that  the  poets  and  the  litterateurs  (i.e.,  men 
of  letters,  especially  essayists,  critics,  biogra¬ 
phers)  had  been  grossly  neglected  in  favor  of 
the  novelists;  (5)  that  the  women  writers  had 
not  been  given  their  fair  share  of  the  prizes; 
and  finally  (6)  that  with  so  many  authors  of 
seemingly  equal  artistic  ability,  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Literature  should  do  every  year 
what  the  various  prize-granting  groups  in  the 
sciences  havp  already  done  occasionally — di¬ 
vide  the  prize  among  three  candidates  instead 
of  giving  the  entire  sum  to  just  one. 

Let  us  consider  these  objections  and  recom¬ 
mendations  individually.  First,  the  counsellors 
were  in  very  general  agreement  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fourteen  authors,  although  admittedly 
all  possessed  of  fine  talent,  were  not  great 
enough  to  win  so  signal  an  honor  as  the  Nobel 
prize:  Sully-Prudhomme,  Fr^d^ric  Mistral, 
Romain  Holland,  Roger  Martin  du  Card,  Paul 
Heyse,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Galsworthy, 
Pearl  Buck,  Karl  Gjellerup,  Grazia  Deledda, 
Jose  Echegaray,  Jacinto  Benavente,  Carl  Spit- 
teler,  Ivan  Alekseyevich  Bunin.  In  addition. 
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Theodor  Mommsen,  the  historian,  and  Ru¬ 
dolf  Christoph  Eucken  and  Henri  Bergson, 
the  philosophers,  were  also  rejected  because 
they  were  not  considered  eligible  for  a  literary 
prize. 

Second,  since  these  advisers  believed  that  the 
prize,  being  fundamentally  intended  by  the 
donor  for  contemporary  writers,  should  not 
have  been  given  to  writers  whose  major  work 
had  been  done  ten  or  more  years  earlier  (or 
at  least  before  1890),  two  other  winners, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  and  Giosue  Carducci, 
both  very  great  writers  but  both  of  whom  did 
their  chief  work  in  the  1870’s  and  1880’s,  were 
necessarily  also  eliminated.^  The  strict  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  principle  then  led  to  the  auto¬ 
matic  debarment  from  consideration  of  several 
very  famous  authors,  none  of  whom  ever  won 
the  prize,  but  all  of  whom  were  alive  in  1901 
(when  the  prize  was  first  awarded)  and  who, 
if  literary  genius  were  the  sole  criterion,  were 
eminently  qualified  as  candidates.  Among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  great 
Englishmen  George  Meredith  and  Algernon 
Swinburne,  the  Scandinavians  August  Strind¬ 
berg  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Russian  Leo  Tol¬ 
stoy,  the  Hungarian  Moricz  Jokai,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mark  Twain,  the  German  Wilhelm  Raabe, 
the  Frenchman  Emile  Zola,  the  Italian  Gio¬ 
vanni  Verga,  and  the  Spaniards  Jose  Maria  de 
Pereda  and  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 

Third,  although  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Literature  had  given  the  prize  to  the  writers 
of  seventeen  different  countries,  my  corre¬ 
spondents  regretted  that  the  authors  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Iceland,  Holland,  and  Austria  had  been 
entirely  overlooked.  Moreover,  these  advisers 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  had  been  given  five  and 
seven  awards  respectively,  Belgium  and  Russia 
had  received  only  one  apiece,  and  Spain  (so 
very  significant  since  1898)  only  two.  Further¬ 
more,  my  counsellors  named  several  authors 
from  these  neglected  countries  who,  they 
thought,  might  well  have  been  judged  as  be¬ 
ing  eminently  worthy  of  the  Nobel  commit¬ 
tee’s  attention:  Endre  Ady  and  Mihaly  Babits 
of  Hungary,  Stephan  G.  Stephansson  and  Ei- 
nar  Benediktsson  of  Iceland,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Karel  van  de  Woestijne  and  Emile  Ver- 
haeren  of  Belgium,  Louis  Couperus  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Anton  Chekhov,  Maxim  Gorky,  and 

1  Three  of  the  fourteen  literary  men  who  were  re¬ 
jected  because  of  aesthetic  reasons  (Sully-Prudhomme, 
Frederic  Mistral,  Paul  Heyse)  would  have  been  rejected 
anyway  because  their  major  work  was  done  before 
1890. 


Mikhail  Sholokhov  of  Russia,  Miguel  de  Una¬ 
muno  and  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  of  Spain. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  general  belief  not  only 
that  certain  national  groups  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  but  also  that  two  very  important  literary 
groups — the  poets  and  the  litterateurs — had 
been  grossly  slighted  in  favor  of  the  novelists. 
Several  critics  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  twice  as  many  novelists  as  poets 
on  the  Nobel  list  of  winners,  and  five  or  six 
times  as  many  novelists  as  litterateurs.  Much 
comment  was  made  about  the  injustice  of  these 
proportions. 

Nor  was  this  slight  due  to  any  shortage  of 
first-rate  poets,  for  in  addition  to  Endre  Ady, 
Mihaly  Babits,  Einar  Benediktsson,  Stephan 
Stephansson,  Karel  van  de  Woestijne,  Emile 
Verhaeren,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  and 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  the  following  twelve  poets 
(several  of  whom  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  drama  and  novel  as  well)  were 
considered  by  my  consultants  to  be  great 
enough  to  have  warranted  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Nobel  committee:  Paul  Clau¬ 
del  and  Paul  Valery  of  France,  Stefan  George 
of  Germany,  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  of  Italy, 
Stanislaw  Wyspianski  of  Poland,  Alexander 
Blok  of  Russia,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  and 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  of  Spain,  Ruben  Dario 
of  Nicaragua,  and  our  own  three  great  Ameri¬ 
cans — Robert  Frost,  Edwin  Robinson,  and  Carl 
Sandburg. 

Of  all  the  neglected  practitioners  of  belles- 
lettres,  however,  it  was  thought  that  the  litte¬ 
rateurs^  had  unquestionably  suffered  the  most 
inequity.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Nobel  com¬ 
mittee  has  entirely  overlooked  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  prose  writers  of  modern  times.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  these  forgotten  men  are  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce  and  Giuseppe  Borgese  of  Italy, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  and  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset 
of  Spain,  Andre  Maurois  and  Alain  (Emile 
Chartier)  of  France,  Gilbert  Chesterton  and 
Lytton  Strachey  of  England,  Georg  Brandes 
of  Denmark,  Sigurdur  Nordal  of  Iceland,  Fi- 
delino  de  Sousa  Figueiredo  of  Portugal,  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  of  Mexico,  and  George  Santayana 
and  Van  Wyck  Brooks  of  America.  While  my 
consultants  could  do  nothing  more  than  specu¬ 
late  about  the  reason  why  these  men  of  letters 
had  been  so  sadly  neglected,  they  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  Nobel 
committee  had  failed  to  realize  that  these  litte¬ 
rateurs  were  just  as  creative  in  their  own  way 
as  were  the  novelists,  dramatists,  and  poets  in 

2  TTiouj?h  several  of  the  authors  classified  in  this 
article  as  litterateurs  wrote  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction, 
their  main  contributions  were  in  the  fields  of  criticism, 
essay,  and  biography. 
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theirs  and  had  made  just  as  significant  a  con¬ 
tribution. 

Fifth,  there  was  a  belief  among  some  of  my 
advisers  that  the  women  writers  (who  have 
won  only  five  prices  in  forty-nine  years)  had 
not  been  proportionally  represented  on  the 
Nobel  prize  list.  The  correspondents  thought 
that  this  discrimination  was  due  to  the  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  women  from  the 
nominating  academies  of  Sweden,  France,  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  other  nomi¬ 
nating  agencies.  They  were  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  about  the  neglect  of  the  following  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  writers,  all  of  whom  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  mature  stature:  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Willa  Gather,  Virginia 
Woolf,  “Henry  Handel  Richardson,”  and 
Elizabeth  Bowen.  They  also  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  first-class  women  writers  on  the  Continent, 
although  the  correspondents  did  not  seem  to 
consider  them  (with  the  exception  of  Ricarda 
Huch  of  Germany  and  Colette  of  France)  to 
be  quite  the  equals  of  the  great  Continental 
men. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  as  the  Nobel  prize  is  a 
very  large  one  and  as  there  are  so  many  au¬ 
thors  of  seemingly  equivalent  literary  skill, 
several  advisers  suggested  that  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Literature  should  divide  the  award 
and  instead  of  giving  one  prize  of  $30,000 
each  year,  give  three  prizes  of  $10,000  apiece. 
Since  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  (which 
grants  the  awards  in  physics  and  chemistry) 
and  the  Carolinian  Institute  of  Stockholm 
(which  grants  the  awards  in  physiology  and 
medicine)  have  already  made  similar  triple  di¬ 
visions  in  the  past,  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Literature  could  probably  do  the  same  thing  if 
it  chose. 

During  the  course  of  this  essay,  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  my  advisers  have  recommended  far 
more  authors  for  consideration  for  the  literary 
prize  than  the  Swedish  Academy  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  rewarded,  unless,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  the  prize  could  have  been  given  to  at 
least  three  contestants  each  year.  But  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  if  this  very  practice  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  half-century  of  the  prize. 
Therefore,  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  which 
would  permit  the  bestowing  of  approximately 
150  awards,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  Acad¬ 
emy  had  received  and  followed  the  advice  of 
the  distinguished  critics  who  were  kind  enough 
to  help  in  this  survey,  the  following  list  might 
have  resulted: 


WINNERS  NON-WINNERS 


JUDGED  WORTHY 

JUDGED 

WORTHY 

American 

Brooks 

Hemingway 

Lewis 

Gather 

James* 

O’Neill* 

Dreiser* 

Robinson* 

Faulkner 

Sandburg 

Frost* 

Santayana* 

Glasgow 

Wharton 

British 

Belloc 

Huxley 

Eliot* 

Bowen,  E. 

Lawrence,  D.  H. 

Shaw* 

Chesterton 

Masefield 

Conrad* 

Richardson,  H.  H. 

Forster 

Wells* 

Hardy* 

Woolf 

French 

Alain 

Maurois 

France* 

Apollinaire 

Peguy 

Gide* 

Claudel* 

Perse,  St.-J. 

Colette 

Proust* 

Malraux 

Romains 

Mauriac* 

Valery* 

Spanish 

Azorin 

Madariaga* 

Baroja 

Ortega  y  Gasset* 

Garcia  Lorca* 

Perez  de  Ayala 

Jimenez* 

Unamuno* 

Machado,  A,* 

Valle-Inclin 

Austrian 

Bahr 

Schnitzler 

Hofmannsthal* 

Wassermann 

Kafka 

Werfel* 

Kolbenheyer 

Zweig,  St. 

German 

Rilke* 

Dchmel 

Huch* 

Hauptmann,  G.* 

Doblin 

Mann,  H. 

Mann,  Th.* 

George* 

Unruh 

Russian 

Bely 

Leonov 

Blok* 

Pasternak 

Chekhov* 

Sholokhov* 

Gorky* 

Tolstoy,  A. 

Italian 

D’Annunzio* 

Fogazzaro* 

Pirandello* 

Borgesc 

Papini 

Croce* 

Pascoli 

Polish 

Kasprowicz 

Wyspiinski* 

Reymont 

Prus 

Zeromski* 

Sicnkiewicz 

Staff 

Irish 

Joyce* 

Stephens 

Yeats* 

O’Casey* 

Synge* 

Danish 

Brandes* 

Nex0* 

Jensen 

j0rgensen 

Pontoppidan 

Icelandic 

Benediktsson* 

Nordal 

Gunnarsson* 

Stephansson 

Norwegian 

Laxness 

Duun* 

Overland 

Hamsun 

Garborg 

Undset* 

Swedish 

Froding* 

Lagerkvist 

Heidenstam 

Karlfeldt 

Lagerlof* 

Hungarian 

Ady* 

KosztoUnyi 

Moricz 

Babits* 

Flemish-Belgian 

Herezeg 

Streuvels 

Vande  Woestijne* 

Vermeylen 

Walschap 
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French-Belgian 

Maeterlinck 

Lemonnier 

Tousseul 

Verhaeren* 

Dutch 

Couperus* 

Eeden 

Schendel 

Vestdijk 

Mexican 

Azuela 

Reyes* 

Nicaraguan 

Darfo* 

Portuguese 

Castro,  E.  de 

Figueiredo,  F. 
de  S.* 

Swiss 

Hesse,  H. 

Ramuz 

Yiddish 

Asch,  Sholem' 

*  Sholem-Aleikhem 

Argentine 

Lugones 

Brazilian 

Machado  de  Assb* 

Chilean  ^ 

Mbtral,  G. 

Neruda 

Chinese 

Lin  Yu-Tang 

Czech 

Capek,  K.* 

K  U 

“Today,  fifteen  years  after  it  was  proclaimed  that 
the  genius  of  our  language  was  of  a  nature  exclusive¬ 
ly  lyrical  and  essaybtic,  there  b  in  Italy  a  flourbhing 

narrative  literature  of  short  stories  and  novels  such  as 
there  has  never  been  since  the  Tuscan  short  stories  of 
the  Renabsance.  Besides  Moravia  and  the  author  of 
this  article,  there  are  dozens  of  names,  from  Romano 
Bilenchi,  Cesare  Pavese,  and  Arrigo  Benedetti,  to  Vasco 
Pratolini,  Natalie  Ginzburg,  Angelo  del  Beca,  Italo 
Calvino,  Oresto  Del  Buono,  and  Giuseppe  Berto.  These 
and  others  indicate  that  it  is  no  longer  the  ambition 
of  every  young  writer  to  win  his  literary  spurs  with 
an  essay  of  lyric  prose  but  to  win  readers  by  telling 
them  how  the  things  that  happen  do  happen.  .  . 

Elio  Vittorini  in  American  Quarterly 

UNESCO  is  sponsoring  an  agreement  whereby 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  manuscripts,  music 
scores,  maps,  charts,  and  travel  literature  will  enjoy 
duty-free  entry  into  foreign  countries.  The  59  mem¬ 
ber  sutes  of  UNESCO  approved  the  text  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  the  recent  General  Conference  in  Florence. 
The  agreement  will  also  permit  the  free  importation  of 
paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture.  Newsreels,  educa¬ 
tional  films  and  filmstrips  will  likewise  be  freed  from 
tariff  restrictions.  Duties  will  also  be  lifted  from  a 
wide  range  of  materials  consigned  to  recognized  edu¬ 
cational,  cultural  and  scientific  institutions.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  be  put  into  operation  following  ratification 
by  ten  countries.  After  its  adoption  at  Florence, 
UNESCO’s  Director-General,  Dr.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet, 
said  the  new  world  pact  represented  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  technical  field  to  mutual  understanding 
and  peace. 

“Formerly  a  novelist  gave  the  world  in  his  books  his 
own  independent  microcosm;  today  he  gives  facts.  In 
the  past  a  writer’s  characters  were  creatures  of  the 
writer’s  imagination;  today  they  are  nothing  more 
than  specimens  which  the  writer  has  dissected  with 
a  modicum  of  irony.  Today  the  novelist  no  longer 


Finnish 

Sillanpaa 

Greeks 

Palamas 

Indian 

Tagore 

Slovene 

Cankar 

Uruguayan 

Rod6 

Venezuelan 

Gallegos 

*  Note:  The  starred  authors  are  those  who  obtained 
the  most  endorsements.  A  number  of  the  Nobel  prize 
winners,  although  not  rejected  by  my  advisers,  never¬ 
theless  obtained  fewer  endorsements  than  did  some  of 
the  non-winners.  For  instance,  Henrik  Pontoppidan 
of  Denmark,  a  prize  winner,  obtained  no  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  as  did  two  other  Danes,  Georg  Brandes 
and  Martin  Anderson  Nex0,  both  of  whom  were  by¬ 
passed  by  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Rutgers  University 

U  U 

achieves  a  description  by  allowing  his  subjects  to  speak 
to  us,  but  points  out  to  the  reader  the  aspects  of  his 
relation  to  his  subjects.  Novels  no  longer  give  the 
reader  anything  which  may  help  him  strengthen  or 
develop  his  personality.  It  b  true  that  they  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  a  character’s  subconscious  and  that 
they  may  throw  light  on  incidental  aspects  of  hb  per¬ 
sonality,  but  they  no  longer  furnish  moral  support. 
Some  of  them  lack  spbitual  content  entirely;  two-thirds 
of  some  of  them  are  abstract  philosophical  dialogue. 
Are  such  productions  novels?  ‘A  novel,’  declared  Goe¬ 
the,  ‘must  present  beliefs  and  happenings.’  What  must 
a  novel  do  today?  There  b  nothing  that  it  must  do, 
and  nothing  that  it  may  not  do.  That  b  the  modern 
novel.’’  Werner  Wilfried  Koch 

in  Geist  und  Tat 

One  month  after  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
Northern  troops  the  Library  of  Congress  pubibhed 
a  preliminary  107-page  bibliography  on  Korea,  listing 
immediately  available  and  significant  references  which 
provide  information  about  the  land,  its  people,  and  its 
development.  Emphasis  b  given  to  publications  bsued 
since  1930.  There  are  76  pages  of  materials  in  Western 
languages,  8  pages  of  Slavic  (mainly  Russian),  and 
23  pages  of  Oriental  languages.  Descriptions  of  con¬ 
tents  have  been  included  for  the  sections  on  Oriental 
and  Slavic  languages.  Included  in  the  632  references 
are  official  documents,  books,  pamphlets,  articles  and  a 
list  of  periodicals. 

The  American  Center  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club  announces 
plans  for  the  launching  of  a  quarterly  bulletin  which 
will  deal  with  the  general  subject  of  translations. 

Not  Gutenberg,  as  generally  assumed,  but  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  hb  time,  in  the  10th  century,  the 
Russian  Smera,  doctor  at  the  court  of  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  .  .  . 
says  the  Russian  paper  Uteraturnaya  Gazeta.  That 
claim,  it  seems,  was  overdue.  .  .  . 


Wolfgang  Borchert,  1921-1947 

By  MARIANNE  BONWIT 


IN  the  month  of  November  1947,  Wolfgang 
Borchert  died.  He  was  26  years  of  age, 
known  to  the  German  authorities  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  person  and  to  some  friends  as  a  poet  of 
promise,  author  of  poems,  short  stories,  and  a 
remarkable  Horspiel.  During  his  final  ill¬ 
ness,  he  asked  for  reproductions  of  Klee  and 
Picasso  pictures.  This  appears  natural;  like  the 
pictorial  art  of  his  time,  his  writing  is  simple 
in  detail,  complex  as  a  whole,  scornful  of  tra¬ 
ditional  perspective,  true  only  to  individual 
vision;  colors  are  vivid  rather  than  finely 
shaded;  understatement  and  matter-of-factness 
create  a  pathos  of  their  own.  (Wolfgang  Bor¬ 
chert,  Das  Gesamtwer^,  see  B.  A.  24:164.) 

Borchert  was  the  heir  of  Expressionists  like 
KJabund,  Ddblin,  and  Morgenstern.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  unexpected  contrasts  and  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  punning,  not  only  because  play  on 
words  was  all  the  play  left  in  a  world  full  of 
menacing  things  and  mortally  serious  people, 
but  perhaps  even  more  because  language,  like 
the  world  to  which  it  belonged,  was  bursting 
at  the  seams,  because  it  was  simultaneously 
fixed  and  footloose,  seemingly  serious  and  yet 
fundamentally  irresponsible.  Rhythms  once 
hallowed  by  tradition  or  authority  occur  in  his 
tales — ironically,  since  their  original  meaning, 
far  from  signifying  what  it  once  did,  only 
serves  to  heighten  some  particularly  glaring 
contradiction:  patriotic  ditties  accompanied 
slow  death  before  Stalingrad,  gay  marching 
songs  were  muttered  in  the  suffocating  snow. 
Traditional  syntax  gives  way  to  emotionally 
charged  staccato,  gradation  to  repetition  and 
accumulation.  There  are  hardly  any  subordi¬ 
nate  clauses,  since  everything  may  be  impor¬ 
tant  within  a  scope  in  which  everything  may 
also  be  completely  absurd. 

It  all  depends  on  a  man’s  point  of  view. 
And  this  man  was  alone.  In  his  aloneness, 
he  was  curiously  like  his  contemporaries  simi¬ 
larly  alone  in  other  lands.  For  him,  as  for  the 
Existentialists,  Nature  was  hostile,  God 
questionable,  Man  a  pitiful  outcast,  redeem¬ 
able  only  inasmuch  as  he  appears  able  to  choose 
and  to  act  according  to  his  choice,  whatever 
the  choice  and  whatever  the  consequences.  It 
may  be  the  decision  to  pick  a  “dog-flower”  in 
a  prison-yard,  to  bequeath  one’s  last  shirt  to 
a  fellow-prisoner,  or  not  to  jump  back  into 
the  Elbe  river  after  all.  Borchert  describes  “ex¬ 


treme  situations,”  frequently  those  of  a  con- 
centration-camp-like  universe  in  which  a  man 
is  utterly  alone — ^and  yet  not  without  a  queer 
and  lowly  dignity. 

How  far  we  are  from  Rilke’s  Cornet,  and, 
still,  Borchert  loved  Rilke: 

‘‘And  we  boast  slangily  so  as  to  overcome  our 
sensitive  German  Rilkean  heart.  So  as  to  get  over 
Rilke,  the  alien  lost  brother,  expressed  by  our 
own  heart.  Over  him  who  unexpectedly  leads  us 
astray  into  weeping.  Yet  we  will  not  conjure  up 
oceans  of  tears — then,  we  should  all  be  drowned.” 

How  far  from  Claudius  and  the  German 
Romantics!  and  yet  Borchert  writes  a  child’s 
prayer  to  God  which  Claudius  might  not  have 
disowned,  and  he  sings  of  the  blue  flower  of 
Death,  and  Night  is  to  him  “die  dunkelblaue 
Frau,  die  blasse  Schwester  der  Betrunkenen 
und  Dichter.”  Heine,  Holderlin,  Brentano, 
Ringelnatz,  Kastner,  to  name  but  a  few  among 
those  whom  Borchert  would  not  consciously 
call  to  witness  when  he  spoke  of  a  latter-day 
German  life  they  never  experienced  as  he  did. 
He  himself  died  of  this  life,  of  a  disease  which 
might  have  been  cured  had  it  not  been  for 
repeated  prison  terms  and  Stalingrad.  Politi¬ 
cally  inarticulate  and  conscious  only  of  his 
hatred  of  Nazi  brutality,  Borchert  yet  perished 
because  the  Nazis  sent  him  to  war  and  his 
informing  comrade-at-arms  sent  him  to  prison, 
and  when  a  cure  was  attempted  after  the  war, 
it  was  too  late.  Thus,  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  had  no  time  to  fulfil  the  promise 
which  their  early  writings  seemed  to  hold — 
Novalis,  Buchner,  Otto  Braun  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  One  is  reminded  of  Shelley  who 
drowned,  of  Rimbaud  who  abandoned  writing, 
of  the  Unfinished  Symphony. 

Borchert’s  writings  are  not  faultless  but  have 
that  innocence  which  forms  part  of  the  highest 
talent.  They  are  as  simple — perhaps  as  de¬ 
ceptively  so — as  some  of  Klee’s  and  Picasso’s 
drawings. 

Take  the  story  of  the  dog-flower.  This  yel¬ 
low  weed  has  sprouted  in  the  yard  where  the 
prisoners — as  anonymous,  as  legally  guiltless 
as  any  of  Kafka’s  heroes — take  their  daily  ex¬ 
ercise.  For  the  hero,  this  flower  represents  the 
beloved  goal  of  all  longing,  flowering  of  all 
life,  most  of  all  a  potential  companion  in  his 
cell.  He  hates  a  fellow-prisoner  for  possibly 
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standing  in  the  way  of  consummation.  After 
ail,  the  flower  is  picked  by  the  hero.  It  is  his, 
and  during  one  night  it  means  to  him  his 
home,  his  family,  his  world.  He  falls  asleep  and 
dreams  that  he  is  earth — ^life  annihilated  and 
revivifying — ^giving  birth  to  just  such  mira¬ 
cles,  such  “tiny,  unpretentious  suns.”  And  that 
is  the  end  of  the  tale  in  which  the  once  blue 
flower  of  the  Romanticists  has  become  dread¬ 
fully  common  and,  yet,  perhaps  even  more 
than  to  the  Romanticists,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

Borchert  wrote  a  more  complex  story,  about 
Beckmann,  “one  of  those”  who  returned,  after 
all,  from  the  Russian  front  to  a  country  where 
their  place  was  taken.  Draussen  vor  der  Tiir 
(written  in  1946,  performed  in  February 
1947),  is  the  drama  of  all  those  who,  like 
Beckmann,  were  so  homeless  that  anything 
might  have  been  their  home,  the  river  Elbe, 
God — “the  Old  Man  nobody  believes  in  any 
more” — the  Inner  Voice  or  “Other  One,”  or 
even  the  image  of  the  potentially  good  citizen 
as  perceived  by  potential  employers.  On  the 
other  side,  there  are  those  who  are  safely  “in¬ 
side”:  the  Colonel  who  had  once  delegated  to 
Beckmann  powers  of  life  and  death,  predomi¬ 
nantly  death;  the  Director  who  might  let  him 
act  out  his  experiences,  were  those  but  less  sad- 
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dening,  less  disturbing  for  the  audience;  even 
a  girl  who  shelters  the  would-be  suicide,  but 
her  husband  returns  from  Russia  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  so,  injury  suffered  by  Beckmann 
and  injury  done  by  him  are  equal  . . .  “we  are 
murdered  every  day,  and  every  day  we  com¬ 
mit  murder.”  At  times  the  atmosphere  is  that 
of  everyday  postwar  life  in  Germany,  minutely 
observed  and  bitterly  caricatured;  at  other 
times,  it  is  the  sphere  of  dreams  where  iden¬ 
tities  shift  back  and  forth;  at  all  times,  it  is  a 
world  in  which  the  laws  of  causality  and  the 
sequence  of  time  have  been  suspended.  And 
it  is  precisely  this  which  makes  Borchert’s 
radio-play  so  significant:  it  approaches  con¬ 
temporary  cinema  art  while  not  aping  it  or 
wooing  it;  within  the  realm  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion,  with  all  its  crudity  and  uneasy  balance 
between  sentimentality  and  cynicism,  it  sug¬ 
gests  both  the  guilt  and  the  guiltlessness  of 
modern  Western  man. 

Borchert  scorns  not  only  the  relationship  of 
causality  and  time,  but  he  neglects  all  tradi¬ 
tional  perspective.  He  distorts  distance  too. 
Anv  of  his  short  stories  might  illustrate  this, 
but  the  one  which  brings  it  out  most  forcibly 
is  perhaps  Billbroo^. 

A  Canadian  sergeant-major.  Bill  Brook,  dis¬ 
covers  after  D-Day  that  a  suburb  of  Hamburg 
bears  his  name.  Despite  his  comrade’s  mock¬ 
ery,  he  visits  “his”  suburb  and  finds  after 
wandering  through  bombed  wasteland  that 
people  in  Billbrook  are  cither  unconcerned  or 
hostile,  and  that  only  things  speak  to  him, 
empty  telephone  booths,  leaning  bill-boards, 
bent  and  darkened  street-lamps.  Things  seem 
articulate,  while  man  is  uncommunicative.  To 
a  sobered  Bill  Brook  attempting  to  describe 
his  experience  to  the  homefolks,  Billbrook 
seems  like  his  home  town  which  is,  significant¬ 
ly,  called  Hopedale;  his  reconciliation  with 
death  assumes  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  com¬ 
ment  on  the  death  of  two  cows  in  Hopedale. 

In  Borchert’s  eyes,  things  can  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance:  they  survive  because  they 
can  be  mended  like  the  kitchen  clock  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  a  bombed-out  man’s  past. 
Things  may  also  be  all  we  have  at  present 
as  a  voucher  for  the  future — a  pink  shirt,  a 
green  bottle  of  gin,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
poem  on  it,  a  dandelion,  a  street-lamp,  any¬ 
thing,  even  a  man  when  he  has  become  a 
corpse  in  the  Russian  snow,  or  a  woman  whose 
body  is  expendable  for  one  night.  For,  except 
possibly  in  the  observer’s  mind,  these  things 
lack  ambiguity,  multiple  meanings,  the  dread¬ 
ful  self-willed  propulsion  of  life.  They  are  safe 
and  at  rest. 

But  if  Borchert  is  a  poet  who  delights  in 
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things,  he  is  no  less  a  poet  for  that.  His  vision 
animates  them,  he  is  their  crucible,  and  in  this 
way  the  true  successor  of  Rilke  and  Morgen- 
stern.  His  vision  of  the  world  around  him  is 
manifested  most  clearly  in  his  lyrics.  There  his 
favorite  companions  appear:  street-lamps  shin- 
ing  green  or  red  or  golden  in  the  night;  his 
beloved  city  of  Hamburg,  its  wind,  its  fog,  its 
quays;  children  who  are  children  and  not,  as 
in  his  short  stories,  either  absent  or  distressing¬ 
ly  like  adults.  His  prose  reflects  what  he  hated 
or  suffered  from;  his  play  shows  the  tensions 
which  puzzled  him;  but  in  his  poems  we  meet 
the  living  beings  and  objects  he  loved.  These 
poems  vibrate  with  a  highly  personal  sensi¬ 
tivity  continually  in  conflict  with  the  social 
forces  of  his  age.  To  the  poet  of  his  era  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  moon  seems  deceitful:  moonlight 
designs  of  spider-webs  and  Ashing  nets  on  the 
prison  walls,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  reflections 
of  the  prison  bars.  Yet,  as  a  poet,  Borchert 
nevertheless  celebrates  the  power  of  love,  eve¬ 
ning,  night,  nature: 

Weil  nun  die  Nacht  kommt, 

Blcib  ich  bci  dir. 

Was  ich  dir  sein  kann, 

Gcbc  ich  dir! 

Frage  mich  niemals: 

Woher  und  wohin — 

Nimm  meine  Licbe, 

Nimm  mich  ganz  hin! 

Sci  cine  Nacht  lang 
Zartlich  zu  mir. 

Denn  cine  Nacht  nur 
Blcib  ich  bei  dir. 

If  this  sounds  like  an  all  too  easy  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  creed  of  “here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow,”  it  will  be  set  off  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective  by  this  Kinderlied: 

Wo  wohnt  der  licbe  Gott? 

Im  Graben,  im  Graben! 

Was  macht  er  da? 

Er  bringt  den  Fischlcin  ’s  Schwimmen  bci, 
Damit  sic  auch  was  haben. 

Wo  wohnt  der  licbe  Gott? 

Im  Stalle,  im  Static! 

Was  macht  cr  da? 

Er  bringt  dem  Kalb  das  Springen  bei, 

Damit  cs  niemals  falle. 

Wo  wohnt  der  Hebe  Gott? 

Im  Fliederbusch  am  Rasen! 

Was  macht  cr  da? 

Er  bringt  ihm  wohl  das  Duften  bci 
Fiir  unsrc  Mcnschcnnascn. 

Borchert  derived  much  from  tradition  and 
shared  much  with  his  generation.  There  seem 


to  be  echoes  to  Matthias  Claudius  and  answers 
to  Albrecht  Haushofer.  However,  there  is  a 
personal  note  in  Borchert’s  writings,  discern¬ 
ible  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of  his 
career:  despite  the  inhumanities  of  man,  de¬ 
spite  the  cruelty  of  circumstance,  Man  is  free 
to  Aght  against  inhumanity  and  cruelty.  This 
appears  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  early 
tale  Shishiphush  and  in  one  of  the  last  sketches 
“Then  There  Is  Only  One  Thing  Left.” 

Shishiphush  is  the  story  of  a  litde  waiter 
who,  because  of  a  speech-defect — he  pro¬ 
nounces  “s”  as  “sh” — is  apologetic  to  the  point 
of  self-debasement,  but  can  still  be  furious 
when  he  thinks  that  his  speech-defect  is  mock¬ 
ingly  copied.  Upon  learning  that  such  seem¬ 
ing  parody  need  not  spring  from  contempt 
but  may  be  due  to  the  very  same  defect  as  his, 
the  waiter  gains  courage  and  becomes  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  The  other  handicapped  man  may 
be  more  self-conAdent  than  the  litde  waiter, 
more  capable  of  surmounting  what  is,  after  all, 
with  him  a  war  injury;  he  never  was  laughed 
at  during  his  school-days  for  transforming 
“Sisyphus”  into  “Shishiphush”;  he  belongs  to 
the  upper  class;  he  is  indomitably  cheerful. 
Yet,  he  feels  so  brotherly  toward  the  waiter 
that  he  is  concerned  with  imbuing  “Thish 
shorry  rashcal”  with  his  own  sense  of  inner 
freedom.  And  Borchert  is  too  restrained  an 
artist  to  allude  to  the  meaning  of  the  Sisy¬ 
phus,  albeit  “Shishiphush,”  myth  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  human  frailty. 

None  of  those  mentioned  in  “Then  There  Is 
Only  One  Thing  Left”  enjoy  particularly  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  Machinists,  ofAce  girls,  re¬ 
search-workers,  doctors,  pilots — any  of  them 
and  most  of  all,  mothers — may  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  another  war,  and  Borchert,  out  of  the 
depth  of  his  experience,  appeals  to  them.  He 
asks  them  to  say  “No”  to  any  war,  to  use 
their  human  prerogative  in  saying  “No.”  The 
survivor  of  Stalingrad  conjures  up  apocalyptic 
visions  of  what  may  happen  unless  there  is 
such  generally  uttered  "Nein" 

Compassion  for  all  mankind,  for  the  con¬ 
querors  as  well  as  for  the  conquered,  is  Bor¬ 
chert’s  most  signiAcant  contribution  to  German 
literature  of  the  war  period.  At  all  times  free 
from  self-pity,  this  compassion  is  not  part  of 
any  discernible  religious  or  philosophical  con¬ 
viction,  but,  rather,  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  a  world  in  which  ^1  convictions  are  shaken. 

An  elementary  sense  of  personal  freedom, 
however  negatively  applied,  and  a  pervasive 
feeling  of  compassion,  however  implicitly 
stated,  may  be  all  that  is  left  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation  to  Borchert’s  contemporaries  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere.  Humanistic  virtues  are 
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noticeably  absent,  most  of  all  perhaps  that  of 
moderation — ^but  could  those  who,  by  now,  are 
entering  their  thirties  have  acquired  it?  Styl¬ 
istically,  this  state  of  mind  is  reflected  by  lack 
of  nuances  and  a  loudly  voiced  contempt  for 
order.  Borchert  wrote  out  of  the  European 
night  which  was  illuminated  only  here  and 
there  by  a  sudden  and  short-lived  flare,  by  one 
of  the  lights  which  he  loved  and  to  which  he 

“On  that  day  [the  Day  of  Judgment]  I  sometimes 
imagine  that  there  will  be  no  question  of  our  books 
being  brought  as  testimony  for  or  against  us,  they  will 
not  even  exist  in  the  mind  of  God,  Who  knows  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts  from  the  inside,  and  so  has  no 
need  of  those  false  pieces  of  evidence  about  ourselves, 
of  those  touched-up  portraits  in  which  we  pose — in 
short,  of  our  books.” 

Fran(ob  Mauriac  in  The  Month,  London 

In  a  series  of  surveys  on  the  status  of  intellectual 
life  in  Western  Germany  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
published  two  very  interesting  reports.  The  first  is  a 
study  of  the  postwar  Political  Science  and  Economics 
in  Western  Germany  by  Professor  Ernst  Wilhelm 
Meyer  of  the  Universities  of  Frankfurt  am  Main  and 
Marburg,  the  second  a  postwar  study  of  The  Social 
Sciences  in  Western  Germany  by  Dr.  Dolf  Sternberger 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The  reports  are  part 
of  the  Library’s  Foreign  Consultant  Program  in  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  direction  of  Harry  J.  Krould,  Chief 
of  the  European  Affairs  Division,  and  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  grant  from  the  Oberlaender  Trust,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  two  publications  may  be  obtained  free,  on 
application,  by  libraries,  but  there  are  no  copies  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  individuals. 

“Without  knowledge  of  [Robert]  Musil's  work 
there  can  be  no  competent  discussion  of  the  great 
transition  in  European  writing  in  this  age.  .  .  .  His 
writing  b  important  because  it  has  two  qualities  that 
any  writing  of  genius  must  have:  Erst,  each  page,  in 
fact  each  line,  says  something,  and  says  it  in  a  charac¬ 
teristic  way;  secondly,  the  ‘frame  of  reference’  b  enor¬ 
mous — the  dimensions  of  the  whole  are,  so  to  speak, 
as  much  as  the  reader  can  stretch  to  in  a  continual 
effort  to  touch  all  the  corners  of  the  world  at  once, 
so  strong  is  the  awareness  that  the  writer’s  mind  b 
touching  them  all  at  once.  .  .  .  What  Musil  did  was, 
on  a  vast  scale,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  ground,  all 
of  it  down  to  the  last  inch,  and  with  such  preebion, 
and  such  a  blaze  of  shadowless  light,  that  he  left 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  situation  b  quite  simply 
that  nothing  b  possible  in  the  realm  of  epic  prose 
writing,  since  Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften,  except 
to  break  new  ground.” 

E.  W.  in  Delphic  Review 

“It  b  evident  that  a  change  in  the  taste  of  readers 
b  in  progress — a  change  much  more  radical  than  the 
transformations  which  fluid  styles  and  fashions  are 
consuntly  producing.  It  b  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 


likened  himself: 

Ich  mochte  Leuchtturm  sein 
In  Nacht  und  Wind — 

Fur  Dorsch  und  Stint, 

Fiir  jedes  Boot — 

Und  bin  doch  selbst 
Ein  Schiff  in  Not. 

University  of  California 

replacement  of  one  trend  by  another.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  long-dominant  literary  genre  were  losing  its 
favored  position  and  yielding  place  to  another  literary 
form.  The  Age  of  the  Novel  b  approaching  its  end, 
just  as  the  epic  poem  died  centuries  ago.  .  .  .  Will 
a  type  of  literature  take  its  place  which  has  its  roots 
in  symbolism,  which  goes  back  to  the  Fable  and  the 
Novclle,  in  other  words  a  literary  type  based  on  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  whose  concern  b  not  limited  to 
the  Here  and  Now.?  Or  will  the  future  belong  to  the 
reporters?  .  .  .  We  cannot  find  an  answer  to  these 
questions  in  current  literary  developments.  W’e  must 
wait  for  the  turn  of  hbtorical  events,  especially  for 
the  shape  assumed  by  the  structure  of  society.  .  .  .” 

Alfred  Franz  in  Welt  und  Wort 

“The  first  years  after  the  war  were  characterized  [  in 
Germany]  not  only  by  national  dbtress,  but  also  by 
a  great  hunger  for  making  contact  with  the  intellectual 
world  abroad.  .  .  .  But  the  general  confusion  and  red 
tape  delayed  these  contacts.  .  .  .  People  were  looking 
forward  to  really  good  American  films,  the  memory 
of  which  had  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  myth  in  Nazi  times. 
The  second-  or  third-class  stuff  they  got  in  the  first 
postwar  years  (with  some  exceptions)  did  not  add 
much,  though,  to  the  dbillusionment  or  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  pro-American  cbcles,  because  as  luck  would 
have  it  the  Russian  films  were  still  worse.  So  the  the¬ 
ater  was  more  or  less  the  bridge  to  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  abroad.  ...  If,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  slogan 
‘superficial  American  civilization’  was  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  it  was  due  to  some  of  the  American 
playwrights.  Above  all.  Our  Town  and  The  Sl^in  of 
Our  Teeth  were  considered  revelations  of  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  truths.  They  were  staged  in  nearly  all 
the  towns  and  Thornton  Wilder  was  the  most  db- 
cussed  author  for  a  time  .  .  .  Gustav  Griindgens,  the 
famous  stage-manager  and  actor,  was  not  wrong  when 
he  said  that  American  playwrights  would  be  very 
astonished  if  they  knew  what  philosophies  and  spbitual 
profundities  German  performers  and  critics  were  de¬ 
tecting  in  their  plays.” 

Clara  Mench  in  The  Commonweal 

There  were  300  French  publishers  in  1938.  In  1948, 
there  were  3,000,  and  2,000  in  1949.  In  1927  the  yearly 
production  of  books  was  11,922  tides;  in  1945,  7,291; 
in  1946,  9,522;  in  1947,  14,746;  in  1948,  16,020,  but 
there  were  only  12,526  titles  in  1949.  The  number  of 
titles  belonging  to  the  realm  of  literature  properly 
speaking  is  4,484  for  the  year  1947,  4,060  for  1948 
and  3,096  for  1949. 


Dino  Buzzati 

By  DAISY  FORNACCA 

Dino  buzzati,  novelist  and  newspaperman, 
was  born  in  1906  in  Belluno,  Italy.  After 
pursuing  classical  studies  he  obtained  a  law 
degree.  He  is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the 
widely  known  Milanese  daily  11  Corriere  Della 
Sera.  His  first  novel,  Barnabo  delle  montagne, 
appeared  in  1933:  it  is  the  tale,  simply  told, 
of  the  watchman  of  a  deposit  of  explosives  in 
the  Alps,  and  of  his  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  shoot  down  the  bandits  that  sup¬ 
posedly  prowl  thereabout.  It  tells  of  a  bird 
which  constantly  follows  the  watchman,  who 
had  nursed  its  shotgun  wound.  The  plot  is 
thin  indeed,  but  the  Alpine  atmosphere  is 
thick — overhung  with  evergreens,  stony  walls, 
crags,  rocks,  shots  whistling  through  the  fresh, 
crisp  air.  The  characters  are  bleak  and  almost 
anonymous:  the  watchman  represents  the  shifts 
and  peregrinations  to  which  man  is  reduced 
in  his  isolation,  and  the  fatal  imperfection  of 
all  his  attempts  to  cope  with  life. 

Buzzati’s  pessimistic  disposition  asserts  it¬ 
self  forcibly  in  7/  deserto  del  tartari  (1940).  In 
this  grim  novel  Giovanni  Drogo  reaches  the 
fort  where  his  glorious  military  career  is  due 
to  begin;  he  is  painfully  disconcerted  at  see¬ 
ing  its  drab  appearance  and  wants  to  return 
home.  But  when  the  opportunity  for  release 
is  effected,  he  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  lingers  on,  dissatisfied,  complaining  about 
the  life  at  the  fort  which  he  deems  useless  and 
meaningless.  And  when  the  hope  of  waging 
war,  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  soldiers  alive, 
finally  materializes,  Giovanni  Drogo  is  taken 
ill  and  carried  away  to  die  alone  and  forgotten 
in  a  dirty  roadhouse  inn.  //  deserto  del  tartari 
has  the  elements  of  a  fairy  tale:  a  non-existent 
fort,  governed  by  absurd  regulations.  But  its 
tone  and  meaning  are  in  a  different  key.  It  is 
an  intellectual  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
futility  of  life,  softened  now  and  again  by  a 
delicate  humor  and  a  patent  kindliness.  Tfie 
prose  style  is  simple,  almost  colloquial,  flow¬ 
ing.  The  tone  is  one  of  mounting  despair,  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  settled  defeatism. 
Barnabo  delle  montagne  is  closer  still  to  the 
fairy  tale:  but  while  in  a  fairy  tale  the  hero 
overcomes  all  obstacles  and  lives  happily  ever 
after,  in  Buzzati’s  novels  obstacles  overcome 
the  hero  and  death  or  a  lifelong  unhappiness 
ensue. 

In  writing  //  deserto  dei  tartari,  which  is,  all 


told,  a  subdued  yet  powerful  analysis  of  man’s 
half-hearted  struggle  for  the  right  way  of  life, 
for  glory  and  for  happiness  which  leads  to 
nothingness,  Buzzati  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
spired,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  by  Franz 
Kafka’s  The  Castle.  Also  Kafkian  is  the  love 
of  morbid  details  which  one  encounters  in  his 
ITsegreto  del  bosco  vecchio  (1935)  and  in  his 
most  recent  work,  Paura  alia  scala  (1949).  The 
latter  is  a  collection  of  disarmingly  fascinating 
short  stories  (the  first  one  giving  the  tide  to 
the  book),  not  connected  with  one  another 
except  for  an  all-pervading,  inexorable  sense 
of  hopelessness.  They  range  from  the  brilliant, 
haunting,  suspenseful  Paura  alia  scala,  to  the 
fragile,  deeply  touching  II  Borghese  stregato; 
from  the  insistently  morbid  In  Soffitta  to  the 
frustrating  Nuovi  strani  amici.  In  each  Buz¬ 
zati  demonstrates  the  originality  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  opulence  of  his  inventive  power, 
which  never  suffer  a  lapse.  The  mark  of  ob¬ 
session  is  clearly  set  on  some  of  the  tales  (11 
Mostro,  In  Soffitta),  but  unlike  some  of  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  narratives  ( In  der  Straf\olonie  is  the  most 
outstanding  example)  they  always  provide 
pleasant  reading  because  they  never  touch  the 
verge  of  madness. 

Contrary  to  II  deserto  dei  tartari  which  is  all 
gray,  the  short  stories  have  color,  now  in 
delicate  hues,  now  in  bold  splashes.  But  in 
both  the  novel  and  the  tales  one  senses  terrible 
and  incomprehensible  powers  dominating  hu¬ 
man  lives.  Oftentimes  the  humor  with  which 
a  story  is  told  contrasts  with  its  highly  tragic 
content.  There  are  invisible  enemies  every¬ 
where,  represented  by  fantastic  devices,  to 
whom  man  falls  victim.  A  gende  irony,  full 
of  human  understanding  and  pity,  pervades 
such  tales  as  Le  buone  figUe  and  11  nuovo 
questore. 

The  prose  in  these  short  stories  is  calm,  de¬ 
void  of  sadistic  expressions,  and  always  tem- 
p>ered  by  a  serene  and  tender  humor.  At  times 
Buzzati  gives  evidence  of  sheer  virtuosity,  as 
when  he  exaggerates  the  fantastic  details.  Un¬ 
like  Kafka  and  Proust  he  does  not  write  long 
paragraphs  without  change  of  pace  or  mood. 
He  prefers  the  suggestion  to  the  explicit  state¬ 
ment  (such  words  as  “but  ...,’’  “I  do  not 
know,”  “we  shall  see,”  “may  be,”  “what  can 
I  tell  you?”  “one  never  can  tell,”  etc.,  arc  ever 
recurrent),  thus  building  up  a  feeling  of  un- 
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relenting  uncertainty.  The  absence  of  por¬ 
nography  and  sexual  symbols,  as  well  as  of  any 
erudition  and  autobiographical  data,  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  reader. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
tales?  Weird  houses,  indefinable  situations, 
strange  phenomena,  impending  mystery,  dan¬ 
ger.  Irrational  dream  landscapes,  impression¬ 
istically  described.  Grotesque  scenes,  in  which 
a  pathetic  human  being  finds  himself  held  in 
the  toils  of  an  invisible  yet  unescapable  net  ( I 
ricci  crescenti).  A  mixture  of  realism  and  dis¬ 
tortion  gives  such  stories  as  /  ricci  crescenti, 
In  Soffitta  a  dreamlike  quality,  whose  effect 
on  the  reader  is  overpowering.  Buzzati  has 
sympathy  for  animals  and  employs  them  for 
symbolizing  symptoms  of  unconscious  con¬ 
flicts:  I  ricci  crescenti,  in  which  a  young  man’s 
conscience  is  represented  by  three  ever-grow¬ 
ing  repulsive  insects,  constitutes  a  near  par¬ 
allel  to  Kafka’s  Metamorphoses;  animals  as 
well  as  a  heap  of  beautiful,  irresistible  apples, 
small  voices,  and  various  other  items  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  real  and  deadly  elements. 

Buzzati  always  leaves  us  in  mid-air,  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  full  of  bewilderment: 
such  incompletion  is  the  outcome  of  an  un¬ 
solved  inner  torment.  Since  he  is  not  neurotic 
like  Kafka  he  expresses  no  perversity,  no  am¬ 
bivalence,  but  warm  compassion.  His  charac¬ 
ters  often  have  an  overdeveloped  conscience 
(Drogo,  Barnabo)  and  are  victims  of  autosug¬ 
gestion.  Giovanni  Drogo  is  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all:  in  him  are  found  all  the 
traits  that  make  modern  man  the  spiritual 
ruin  that  he  is — introversion,  despair,  loneli¬ 
ness,  fear,  acute  self-analysis,  a  scrupulosity 
that  is  both  sickly  and  sickening.  Neither  he 
nor  the  others  have  the  comforts  of  belief,  and 
yet  they  cannot  find  solace  in  disbelief.  Like 
Hamlet  they  lack  the  heart  for  action  and  like 
him  they  hesitate.  They  do  not  believe  in  hap¬ 
piness,  are  terrified  by  it,  cannot  accept  it.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  themselves,  no  strength, 
and  feel  that  they  are  always  being  pursued 
by  hostile  forces  whose  real  nature  is  not  clear 
to  them,  but  who  stalk  mercilessly  and  insid¬ 
iously  (II  caso  di  Aziz  Mayo,  All  ’idrogeno). 
Oftentimes  these  mysterious  agents  come  to  be 
identified  with  death  itself  (Lo  spedale,  II 
miracolo  di  Sant’Ignazio).  Our  life  is  nothing 

“Perhaps  we  ought  to  take  Existentialism  seriously, 
after  all.  Certainly  the  German-speaking  countries  do 
so,  although  it  is  doubtless  difficult  for  Germans  to  take 
anything  other  than  seriously.’’ 
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but  a  series  of  crises,  without  ultimate  conso¬ 
lation:  death  is  feared,  because  it  holds  no 
promise  of  a  hereafter.  And  when  Buzzati 
tries  to  imagine  Heaven  ( Nuovi  strani  amici ) 
he  gives  as  dismal  and  frustrating  a  picture 
as  can  be  concocted,  and  concludes  that  Heaven 
is  actually  Hell. 

Buzzati’s  truth  is  the  universality  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  the  fear  of  the  unknown.  He  is 
essentially  a  postwar  writer  who  faces  the 
eternal  problem  of  adjusting  to  life,  failing  the 
realization  of  a  perfect  society,  which  is  un¬ 
attainable:  a  problem  crucial  in  our  time,  when 
we  see  all  cherished  traditions  collapse  and 
society  turn  chaotic  so  that  the  individual  has 
no  chance  to  find  his  way.  Buzzati  does  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem.  As  an  artist  he  touches 
upon  it  and  illuminates  it  with  the  power  of 
his  imagination.  In  him  frustration  and  cyni¬ 
cism  are  counterbalanced  by  kindliness  and 
tenderness,  and  by  a  poignant  Latin  wit.  His 
attitude,  be  it  known,  is  not  merely  an  objec¬ 
tive  mood  of  despair,  but  a  compassionate  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  ills  of  mankind.  He  is  a  timely 
writer,  whose  world,  like  ours,  is  oppressed, 
hopeless,  distraught,  confused,  hardly  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  whose  works  form  a  dismally  skep¬ 
tical  saga  of  modern  man. 

But  a  profile  of  Dino  Buzzati  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  a  mention  of  his  charming 
book  for  children  entitled  La  famosa  invasione 
degli  orsi  in  Sicilia^  which  relates  how  once 
upon  a  time  the  bears,  in  order  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  a  crude  winter,  came  down  from 
their  mountains  to  live  among  men:  but  here 
they  found  so  much  corruption  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  their  caves,  to  their  pristine 
way  of  life  and  simple  virtues.  The  message 
of  the  book  (that  is,  a  denunciation  of  “re¬ 
fined”  society)  would  be  irrelevant  were  it  not 
for  the  graceful  way  in  which  it  is  conveyed: 
the  characterizations  of  the  various  bears,  as 
well  as  of  men  and  other  animals,  are  traced 
with  incredible  delicacy,  humor,  richness  of 
detail.  Susficnsc  and  action  are  by  no  means 
wanting,  as  Leander,  the  King  of  the  Bears, 
fights  men  and  the  elements  to  find  his  kid¬ 
napped  son  Tony.  The  glowing  illustrations 
by  the  hand  of  the  author  highlight  this  price¬ 
less  work  of  art. 

Bard  College 
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“Hungarian  officials  have  withdrawn  permission 
from  private  schools  to  teach  Western  languages.  Rus¬ 
sian  is  the  only  foreign  language  that  may  be  taught 
in  Hungary.’’ 
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Lajos  Aprily,  Transylvanian  Poet 

By  JOSEPH  REMENYI 


I 

A  JOS  APRILY  (1887-  )  Strove  to  be  the  poet 
of  a  political  and  geographical  area  of  south- 
eastern  Europe  called  Transylvania,  which 
does  not  mean  that  he  lacked  a  universal  out¬ 
look;  it  does  however  result  in  a  creative  be¬ 
havior  which  cither  by  nature  or  by  circum¬ 
stances  lacked  sufficient  force  for  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  his  poetic  aims,  although  there  is 
evidence  of  creative  distinction.  The  blending 
of  brave  and  bitter  experiences,  expressed  with 
a  keen  sense  of  form,  the  landscape  of  his 
images  mirroring  his  Transylvanian  environ¬ 
ment,  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  limitless  perspective  of  imagination 
and  his  feelings  that  as  a  Hungarian-Transyl- 
vanian  poet  he  had  to  remain  within  the  walls 
of  actual  and  self-imposed  limitations.  Cer¬ 
tain  Irish  poets  suggest  similar  creative  psy¬ 
chology  regarding  their  central  theme.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  while  Aprily  docs  not 
feel  more  acutely  than  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  about  their  lot,  his  poetry  is  tinged  with 
a  kind  of  beauty,  austerity,  and  sadness  that 
attaches  significance  to  his  position  in  twen¬ 
tieth-century  Hungarian-Transylvanian  letters. 
The  poem  A  Teton  (On  the  Summit)*  speaks 
of  his  deep  attachment  to  his  native  soil. 

•  Translation  of  poems  by  Watson  KirkconncII. 

Autumn  no  longer  rends  the  orphan’d  leaf, 
Drifting  in  myriad  cries  of  fright  and  grief. 

By  day  I  roam’d,  at  evening  did  not  rest. 

And  greet  the  morning  from  the  mountain’s  crest. 

Below,  a  cauldron  boils  with  much  and  mist 
Beneath  the  timeless  crag  of  amethyst; 

While  on  the  naked  peak  the  sunlight  throws 
The  solemn  crystal  splendors  of  the  rose, 

A  fever  stirs  the  valley  far  below; 

Here  shepherds  eat  their  cheese,  serene  and  slow. 
Their  quiet  tongues  speak  few  but  f>eaceful  words; 
Their  quiet  hands  protect  their  peaceful  herds. 
Still  upward,  where  the  snow-p>eaks  soar,  there  fly 
The  far,  eternal  banners  of  the  sky. 

My  questing,  bird-like  glance  unsated  seeks 
The  infinite  horizon’s  billowing  peaks; 

A  hundred,  nay  a  thousand  crests  I  saw. 

And  breathed  thy  name,  my  Transylvania! 

Ever  since  the  publication  in  1899  of  Bram 
Stoker’s  Dracula,  Transylvania  appears  as  a 


weird  picture  in  the  minds  of  many  readers. 
Neither  the  questionable  psychological  moti¬ 
vations  nor  the  deductions  drawn  from  the 
novel  offer  a  reliable  guide  to  this  small  coun¬ 
try  except  by  picturing  its  setting  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  Of  course  the  Transylvanians  are 
not  more  possessed  by  a  “satanic”  attitude  than 
superstitious  people  in  other  lands.  Twentieth- 
century  Hungarian-Transylvanian  writers  and 
poets,  e.g.,  Karoly  Kos,  Sandor  Makkai,  San- 
dor  Remenyik,  Aron  Tamasi,  and  others  sys¬ 
tematically  cultivated  indigenous  themes. 
Some  of  their  novels,  stories,  or  poems  are  on 
the  border  of  historical  or  local  emotionalism, 
but  much  of  their  work  is  a  genuine  revival 
of  the  past,  valid  from  a  topical  and  artistic 
point  of  view.  Folklore  and  urbane  aspects  of 
culture  are  presented  in  their  works,  but — con¬ 
sistent  with  the  general  character  of  Transyl¬ 
vania — folkish  elements  predominate.  Next  to 
the  people,  nature  seems  their  inexhaustible 
inspiration.  It  is,  for  example,  not  accidental 
that  in  the  poetry  of  Lajos  Aprily  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  are  repeatedly  used:  autumn,  creek, 
blue,  fog,  forest,  pine-trees,  fish,  wild  geese, 
raven,  snowy  peak,  mill,  shepherd.  The  con¬ 
notations  of  these  words  rely  not  merely  upon 
one’s  relationship  to  nature,  but  upon  their 
interacting  meaning  for  readers  who  are  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  by  birth  and  tradition. 

Apart  from  an  attachment  to  his  native  soil, 
Aprily’s  poems  are  characterized  by  hyper¬ 
sensitivity,  revealing  Weltschmerz,  akin  to  cer¬ 
tain  nineteenth-century  western  European 
poets.  Verbal  discipline,  exquisite  or  unexpect¬ 
ed  figures  of  speech,  nostalgia  are  the  common 
aspects  of  poetic  works  in  which  devices  and 
feelings  are  opposed  to  the  ethical  and  emo¬ 
tional  impotence  of  their  age.  Lajos  Aprily, 
influenced  by  French  and  German  poets,  con¬ 
ceived  poetry  as  a  product  of  art;  but  the  in¬ 
evitable  didactic  position  in  which  the  poet 
of  a  small  ethnic  group  finds  himself  prevented 
him  from  writing  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  de¬ 
spite  such  inclination.  Consequently,  his  sensi¬ 
bilities,  although  aesthetic  in  origin,  had  to  be 
developed  on  a  social  and  national  level,  which 
explains  his  constant  attention  to  Transyl¬ 
vanian  problems.  It  was  an  achievement  to 
mould  his  poetic  self  into  his  organic  back¬ 
ground  and  to  integrate  that  background  into 
a  poetic  structure.  Aprily’s  aesthetic  and  moral 
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taste  and  principles  are  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  he  devoted  his  creative  activities  to  his 
purely  poetic  task  without  disregarding  ethnic 
references.  Should  his  poetry  survive,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  an  awareness  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  elimination  of  creative  incongruities — 
in  other  words,  a  recognition  of  Aprily’s  aes¬ 
thetic  application  to  the  expression  of  his  inner 
self  as  well  as  to  externals — would  have  to  be 
a  decisive  factor  for  the  understanding  of  his 
significance. 

II 

Lajos  Aprily  was  born  in  1887  in  Brasso,  a 
wrinkled  -  faced,  old  Transylvanian  city. 
Among  his  ancestors  there  were  professional 
men,  goldsmiths,  and  musicians.  He  received 
a  humanistic  education  and  taught  literature 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Nagyenyed  and 
Kolozsvar.  For  a  time  he  was  the  editor  of 
Erdelyi  Helil{on  (Transylvanian  Helicon),  a 
literary  periodical.  Later  he  became  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  Calvinistic  girl’s  school  in  Budapest, 
and  the  editor  of  Protestdns  Szemle  (Protestant 
Review),  a  religious  magazine  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  editorial  policy,  published 
literary  material  too.  His  departure  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania  for  Budapest  accentuated  his  restless¬ 
ness;  in  his  nostalgic  poems  written  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  one  senses  a  soul  at  odds  with 
the  artificialities  of  a  sophisticated  metropolitan 
city.  Aprily  is  the  author  of  the  following  vol¬ 
umes:  Falusi  EUgia  (A  Village  Elegy) — his 
first  book,  which  appeared  in  1921;  Esti  Pdr- 
beszed  (An  Evening  Dialogue);  Versek^ 
(Verses);  Rasmussen  HajSjdn  (On  the  Ship  of 
Rasmussen);  Vers  Vagy  Te  Is  (You  Too  Are 
a  Verse).  His  collection  of  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume.  Idahegyi  Pdsztorol( 
(The  Shepherds  of  Mount  Ida)  is  a  closet- 
play;  this  play  is  the  joining  of  drama  with 
poetry,  however,  without  a  real  climactic  mo¬ 
ment.  Aprily  is  also  known  as  the  translator 
of  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  play  Die  Versunl(ene 
Glockc  and  of  poems  by  Stefan  Zweig,  Jaro- 
slav  Vrchlicky,  and  other  western  European 
poets.  His  son,  writing  under  the  name  of 
Zoltan  Jekely,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
poets  of  the  younger  generation. 

Left  to  his  own  resources,  sometimes  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  halting  voice,  singing  of  individual 
and  national  grievances,  much  less  vociferous 
than  some  of  the  more  acclaimed  poets,  Aprily 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  poets  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania.  His  poetry  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  neither  is  it  simple;  it  grows  out  of 
deep  sadness  and  out  of  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  poet  of  a  small  people.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  visible  world  to  which  he  reacts,  a 
world  of  hollow  sensations  and  warfare,  ludi¬ 


crous  and  revolting  in  its  conceit,  vanity,  and 
destructiveness.  Occasionally  his  approach  to 
nature,  as  a  liberating  reality,  seems  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  his  spiritual  turmoil.  Sometimes, 
he  sounds  like  a  Transylvanian  Francis 
Jammes  or  Robert  Frost,  when,  for  example, 
he  writes  about  mountaineers,  about  their 
“cheerful  eyes,’’  or  “when  the  sheep  carry  the 
cool  message  of  the  hillside,’’  or  when  he  says 
“I  do  not  know  the  blue  of  the  Ocean,  as  we 
went  to  the  mountain  in  the  azure  blue  sum¬ 
mer.’’  “Only  in  flowers  is  there  life’’ — this  is 
Aprily’s  reaction  to  bucolic  loneliness.  As  a 
tormented  poet  he  sings  of  “wings  that  grew 
tired  of  a  barren  struggle’’  and  with  reference 
to  war  we  read  “while  in  the  open  fields  sickle 
mowed  men,  I  fought  a  terrible  battle  with 
myself.’’  He  speaks  of  Faust’s  “sunless  library’’ 
and  in  his  powerful  poem  about  Jozsef  Katona, 
the  greatest  nineteenth-century  Hungarian 
dramatist,  we  read  of  “the  flame  of  a  future¬ 
less  present.’’  (Katona  was  neglected  by  his 
contemporaries).  Aprily  refers  to  words  that 
have  “the  depth  of  work  and  misery,’’  and 
sings  of  the  evening,  “a  brown  beggar,  blind 
with  tears.’’  In  his  poem  “Finale’’  he  visualizes 
old  age  thus: 

Older  than  winter  suns  my  age  shall  be, 
Darkness  my  mood,  and  snow  my  beard  and  hair. 
Slowly  as  brooks  that  mingle  with  the  sea 
My  tired  blood  shall  slacken  and  forebear. 

If  night-dews  come,  my  feeble  frame  is  cold. 

Nor  finds  its  heat,  with  those  who  fiercely  run; 
If  I  attempt  to  spring,  as  once  of  old, 

I  miss  my  leap,  the  jungle-wolf  is  done! 

Waiting  for  peace  and  one  swart  messenger, 

I  linger  in  the  darkness  of  my  den; 

While,  all  withjut,  the  forest  is  a-stir 

With  young  wolves,  ardent  for  the  blood  of  men. 

The  lament  over  many  grim  and  gloomy 
features  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of  death 
(a  recurrent  theme)  is  interrupted  by  tranquil 
images  and  phrases.  As  a  “gunless  hunter’’  he 
made  peace  “with  animals  and  with  time,”  and 
even  “the  deer  forgave  him.’’  He  speaks  of 
the  “sun  following  him  through  fog’’  or  of  the 
“aged  herdsman’’  who  “never  ceases  to  watch’’ 
and  whose  “pipe-smoke  mingles  with  the  scent 
of  the  field-flowers.’’  While  such  poems  are 
fewer  in  number  than  his  disquieting  verses, 
their  metric  and  emotional  appeal  is  undeni¬ 
able.  Their  brightness  is  not  enforced  idyllic 
optimism;  it  exists  simultaneously  with  the 
shadows  of  his  spirit.  These  poems  show  a  re- 
markatJe  sensitivity,  in  which  impressions  and 
thoughtfulness  meet  on  the  level  of  human 
denials,  hopes  and  needs.  There  is  no  violent 
passion  in  Aprily’s  poetry;  his  love  poems  seem 
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“petalless  bouquets.”  The  atmospheric  poems 
of  Transylvanian  small  towns,  of  Kolozsvir  at 
night,  the  Hazsongard  cemetery,  Nagyenyed, 
the  city  of  his  student  days,  remind  one  some¬ 
what  of  the  “agonizing  sadness”  of  Georges 
Rodenbach,  the  Belgian  impressionistic  poet. 
Effectively  realized  classical  themes,  e.g.,  his 
Antigone,  or  portraits  of  Hungarian  creators, 
e.g.,  the  poem  about  Bessenyei,  the  eighteenth- 
century  writer,  indicate  neo-classical  leanings. 
Aprily’s  mastery  of  the  sonnet  is  valued  even 
by  those  who  otherwise  question  his  original¬ 
ity.  In  several  poems  one  discerns  the  influence 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
an  important  phase  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

Within  the  confines  of  Hungarian-Transyl- 
vanian  literature,  Lajos  Aprily  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  poet  whose  aesthetic  and  ethical 
sentiments,  in  their  individual  and  ethnic  as¬ 
pects,  found  an  authentic  medium  in  his  work. 
His  lyric,  descriptive,  narrative,  and  dramatic 
poems  embody  a  spirit  which  closely  follows 
certain  poetic  conventions.  His  creative  tension, 
caused  by  a  disposition  of  nervous  anxiety 
and  by  the  troubled  conditions  of  Transylvania 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  sought  libera¬ 
tion  in  poetry  without  waste  of  words  and 

k!  tt 

Hector  del  Valle,  in  an  article  reprinted  in  Boletin 
Bihliografico  Mexicano  (Libreria  de  Pornia)  from 
Boletin  Editorial  de  la  Revista  de  Occidente  of  Madrid, 
seems  a  bit  skeptical  about  methods  of  increasing  read¬ 
ing  speed.  After  reading  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
a  New  York  daily  by  Mr.  Norman  Lewis,  Sr.  del 
Valle  remarks  that  it  was  printed  in  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  of  28  pages,  that  there  were  seven  such  supple¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  New  Yorker  would  need  to  read 
600  and  even  1,200  words  per  minute  in  order  to  be 
able  to  throw  the  paper  away  by  the  next  Sunday. 
Somewhat  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  swimming 
against  the  current,  he  asks,  “Are  there  so  many  books 
worthy  of  being  read  published  in  the  world  that  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  reading  speed  to  equal  that 
of  supersonic  planes  by  using  a  method  that  must  also 
be  one  of  retropropulsion?” 

From  Scholastic  Teacher  comes  this  side  light  on 
the  tourist  with  literary  connections:  “No  teacher  of 
English  would  miss  the  trip  to  Helsingor.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  the  guide  who  points  out  the  very  bastion 
where  Hamlet  talked  to  the  ghost  of  his  father.  The 
wide  moats  around  the  castle  are  now  lovely  with 
water  lilies  and  swans;  the  statue  of  Hamlet  most 
pleasing.  You  may  even  see  the  brook  where  Ophelia 
drowned;  and  so  many  tourists  have  asked  to  see  Ham¬ 
let’s  grave  that  the  citizens  of  Helsingor  have  oblig¬ 
ingly  provided  one.” 

“You  probably  don’t  even  know  the  name  of  the 
widest  selling  novelist  alive  and  writing  in  the  world 
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haste  of  expression.  He  differs  in  degree  from 
the  foremost  Hungarian  poets  of  his  time.  This 
is  not  minimizing  his  importance,  it  is  simply 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  political 
and  geographical  position  of  Transylvania 
forced  writers  and  poets  to  employ  critical 
norms  by  which  the  amorphous  products  of 
the  creative  spirit,  if  suitable  as  patriotic  or 
social  subject-matter,  were  less  severely  meas¬ 
ured  than  they  would  have  been  in  more 
auspicious  literary  surroundings.  If  it  is  true,  as 
the  English  critic  Martin  Turnell  says  in  his 
essay  on  Stendhal,  that  “environment  does  not 
determine  a  man’s  character,  but  it  does  de¬ 
termine  his  fate,”  it  is  appropriate  to  conclude 
that  Aprily’s  poetic  fate  was  the  outcome  of 
his  Transylvanian  background,  whereas  his 
character  was  his  congenital  self.  Aprily’s 
poetry  is  never  formless,  nevertheless  in  ap¬ 
praising  it  one  cannot  ignore  a  certain  gap 
between  intention  and  execution.  His  technic^ 
felicity  does  not  prevent  one  from  detecting 
a  repetitiousness  in  his  poetry,  and  a  concern 
with  ideas,  symbols,  and  feelings  which  stress 
the  regionalistic  import  of  his  work  without 
detracting  from  its  universal  merit. 

Western  Reserve  University 
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today.  His  name  is  Maurice  De  Kobra  (sic).  He  is  re¬ 
printed  in  every  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He’s  reprinted  in  the  Malay  dialects,  in  patois  Hindus¬ 
tani,  in  Chinese,  Japanese.  .  .  .  And  every  year  in  the 
United  States  De  Kobra  outsells  Maugham  and  Doug¬ 
las  combined,  with  fifty  involutional  literary  melan¬ 
choliacs  like  Carson  McCullers  thrown  in.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  De  Kobra  b  no  poseur  slinging  Englbh  (sic) 
in  a  faddish  manner  for  book  reviewers  instead  of 
people.  He  writes  in  terms  of  ideas  so  sound  (sic)  that 
in  any  language  .  .  .  they  mean  the  same  thing.  . . 

Jack  Woodford  in  hb 
T he  Loud  iJterary  Lamas  of  New  Yorl( 

The  Ernst-Ludwig  Haus  in  Darmstadt  will  be  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  of  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fiir 
Sprache  und  Dichtung,  established  last  spring  in  Stutt¬ 
gart. 

Over  two  hundred  intellectuals  from  every  country 
in  Europe  met  recently  in  Venice  to  establish  a  “Euro¬ 
pean  Cultural  Association.”  Professor  Guido  Castel- 
nuovo  was  elected  president.  The  association  publbhes 
an  international  magazine  in  French:  Comprendre. 

“There  is  a  story  that  in  the  course  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  last  group  of  draftees  in  [the  old  Basque 
city  of]  Pamplona,  the  officer  in  charge  said  to  the 
young  soldiers:  ‘From  now  on  you  will  not  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  talk  any  longer  with  the  Devil,  but  with  God. 
In  other  words,  you  are  forbidden  to  speak  Basque 
any  longer.’  ”  Espaha  Libre 
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A  la  Maniere  de 

By  Peter  Viereck 

I.  Rainer  Maria  Rilke:  Sehnsucht  meines 
Ahnen,  des  V enezianischen  Gesandten 

Da  sandte  er,  der  sendende  Gesandte, 

Sein  innig  Leben,  das  nach  aussen  strebt, 

Mit  einer  Geste  gahnte  der  Galante; 

Er  seufzte  wie  erkennende  Verkannte, 

Sacht  bebend  wie  ein  Bebender,  der  bebt, 

Doch  ernst  wie  junge  Madchen,  die 
erschrecken, 

Wenn  wilde  Winde  ihre  Briiste  wecken. 

II.  Stefan  George:  Hehre  Sendung 
Ich  trat  als  Ersding  keusch  in  eure  runde, 
Halb  herrscherdamon  und  halb  nachtigall. 
Die  ur-uhr  schlug  des  Dionysos  stunde. 

Nun  tont  das  erz  der  erde  wie  kristali 
(Ein  werwolf  stohnt  in  grausem  widerhall). 

III.  Joyce  Kilmer:  A  Tough  Old  Crab- 
Apple  Tree  A  usurers  Bach^ 

I’ll  bow  my  trunk  to  true  simplicity 
But  not  to  folksy  simpierings  that  drool. 

Poems  are  made  by  trees  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  fool. 

Johan  Fall{berget  at  Seventy 

By  Richard  Beck 

Johan  Falkberget,  whose  stature  in  present- 
day  Norwegian  literature  has  increased  with 
the  years,  was  the  object  of  high  tribute  on  his 
seventieth  anniversary  in  1949,  not  only  from 
his  grateful  countrymen  at  home,  but  also  from 
his  host  of  admirers  in  many  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  Norway. 

His  vast  and  varied  literary  production 
reached  a  high  point  in  his  monumental  his¬ 
torical  novel  Christianus  Sextus,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  large  volumes  1927-1935.  This 
mighty  trilogy,  which  is  conceived  on  an  un¬ 
usually  large  scale,  deals  with  life  in  the  Rdros 
community,  Falkberget’s  native  district,  dur¬ 
ing  the  tragic  and  distressful  years  1720-1730, 
which  were  some  of  the  hardest  in  the  history 
of  the  Norwegian  miners. 

We  live  the  life  of  the  miners;  follow  in 
their  trail  through  years  of  unemployment, 
hunger  and  want,  share  their  sorrows  and  joys 
and  see  them  become  ennobled  or  sink  to  lower 
levels  in  their  severe  struggle  for  existence.  In 
adversity  or  prosperity,  the  author  describes 
these  people  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  his  unfailing  understanding  of  their 


conditions  and  their  way  of  thinking;  his  in¬ 
terpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  free 
from  cheap  sentimentality.  Here  is  the  realism 
of  life  itself,  genuinely  presented  by  a  master 
of  the  literary  art.  Here  is  romanticism  as  well, 
and  great  wealth  of  beauty.  Falkberget’s  deep 
feeling  for  nature  is  as  alert  as  ever,  and  woven 
into  the  account  of  the  miners’  life  and  saga 
are  numerous  delicate  nature  descriptions. 

The  author’s  philosophy  of  life  is  also  writ¬ 
ten  large  on  the  pages  of  this  great  trilogy.  It 
is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  honest  labor  and  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits,  grounded  deep  in  his  Christian 
conception  of  life. 

All  things  considered,  this  rich  and  impres¬ 
sive  work  deserves  a  place  in  Norwegian  lit¬ 
erature  beside  such  recognized  masterpieces 
as  Sigrid  Undset’s  Kristin  Lavransdatter  and 
Olav  Duun’s  The  People  of  Juvi/(^. 

Falkberget  did  not  rest  on  the  laurels  won 
through  Christianus  Sextus  at  home  and 
abroad.  Within  two  years  after  its  publication 
he  was  at  work  on  another  major  historical 
novel,  Nattens  brod,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  in  1940  and  1946  re¬ 
spectively,  and  received  deserved  praise  for  its 
rich  contents  and  high  literary  art.  One  critic 
has  said  of  the  first  volume:  “This  whole  work 
of  poetry  is  a  mighty  proclamation  which  ap- 
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peals  to  mercy  and  justice.  A  book  filled  with 
wisdom.”  That  could  equally  well  be  said 
about  Falkberget’s  other  great  works. 

For  in  his  best  books  rare  literary  art  and  a 
noble  outlook  upon  life  are  interwoven  in  an 
unusual  and  striking  degree.  In  them  deep 
understanding  of  the  heart  of  man  and  love  of 
humanity  go  hand  in  hand  with  masterful 
story-telling. 

University  of  North  Daf{ota 

Some  Children  Are  Different 

(From  Die  Oesterreichische  Furche) 

It  happened  in  Munich.  There  was  a  thunder¬ 
storm;  a  street-car  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
set  on  fire.  A  little  school-boy  caused  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  He  tried  again  and  again  to  get  back  into 
the  burning  car.  Presumably  he  had  left  some¬ 
thing  of  value  inside,  his  overcoat  or  his  lunch. 
The  conductor  and  the  passengers  had  trouble 
in  holding  him  back,  and  finally  he  broke  loose 
from  them  and  vanished  in  the  flames.  The 
crowd  stood  transfixed  with  horror.  But  the 
child  was  back  in  a  moment.  His  bare  feet 
were  burned  a  little,  but  he  declined  all  offers 
of  help  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that  he  be  taken  to  a  hospital.  What  he  had  re¬ 
covered  was  a  book.  It  was  not  his  own  book; 
the  little  V olkjschule  fifth-grader  was  too  poor 
for  that.  The  book  belonged  to  a  public  library. 
So  the  boy  limped  off  on  his  sore  feet  to  return 
the  city’s  property  before  it  should  be  overdue. 
When  the  librarian  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
so  careful  of  the  book  because  there  was  a 
beautiful  story  in  it,  he  shook  his  head  and  de¬ 
clared:  ‘Tt  would  be  wrong  to  let  any  book 
burn  up!” 

When  this  boy  was  born,  it  was  still  the 
fashion  to  stage  burnings  of  books  which  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  to  the  liking  of  certain  groups 
of  society;  it  was  common  to  treat  distinctions 
between  mine  and  thine  with  indifference; 
grown-ups  were  ready  to  sell  precious  books 
for  a  crust  of  bread.  And  even  today  it  is  the 
habit  to  bewail  the  tendency  of  the  younger 
generation  to  run  after  sensual  pleasures  and 
excitement  and  to  show  respect  for  nothing. 
But  not  all  youngsters  are  so,  as  the  little  fellow 
in  Munich  has  testified. 

The  Interlingua-English  Dictionary 
By  Mary  Connell  Bray  (Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  Association) 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  established  move¬ 
ment  for  a  common  language  to  supplement 
all  national  tongues,  the  International  Auxil¬ 
iary  Language  Association  (I ALA)  has  com- 
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pleted  its  Interlingua-English  Dictionary.  It 
was  compiled  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Code  by  an  international  staff  of  lin¬ 
guists,  and  was  published  in  the  Fall  of  1950 
by  Storm  Publishers,  New  York. 

This  dictionary  is  the  product  of  lALA’s 
long  research  on  all  aspects  of  the  historic 
search  for  an  international  language  over  the 
past  hundred  years.  The  movement  has  been 
fragmented  by  controversies  over  linguistic  de¬ 
tail  and  consequendy  our  international  age 
still  lacks  the  direct  means  for  international 
communication  of  all  kinds. 

I  ALA  holds  that  all  the  various  auxiliary 
language  systems  now  in  current  use,  such  as 
Esperanto,  Ido,  and  Occidental,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  more  recent  projects,  are  variants  of  the 
essential  and  natural  international  language 
existing  in  national  languages.  Not  until  lALA 
undertook  the  task  has  this  vocabulary  been 
subjected  to  the  completely  objective  treatment 
which  characterizes  the  scientific  approach. 
In  developing  its  methods  for  standardizing 
the  international  form  and  meaning  of  words, 
I  ALA  has  attempted  to  remove  questions  of 
linguistic  details  from  the  field  of  controversy 
and  to  provide  in  its  dictionary  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  all  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  a  single  auxiliary  language. 

The  name  Interlingua  is  the  one  used  gen¬ 
erally  to  denote  the  conception  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  medium  evolved  from  living  languages. 
The  dictionary  contains  some  26,000  words  of 
international  character.  Of  these  some  10,000 
are  of  a  general  vocabulary  type  and  the  others 
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of  a  more  technical  nature.  This  latter  class 
of  words  represent  only  a  cross  section  of  the 
wealth  of  scientific  and  learned  words  which 
are  the  common  property  of  man’s  cultural 
heritage. 

At  the  present  relatively  incipient  stage  of 
international  civilization,  the  European  lan¬ 
guages  are  the  main  contributors  to  this  vast 
common  fund  of  language  material;  but  words 
already  in  international  circulation  from  what¬ 
ever  language  they  may  come,  whether  spoken 
in  the  Orient  or  in  the  Occident,  are  included 
in  the  dictionary.  All  words  admitted  are  au¬ 
thentically  international.  No  other  interlingua 
dictionary  compiled  to  date  can  claim  the  same 
degree  of  objectivity  or  comprehensiveness. 

To  operate  the  international  vocabulary 
IAEA  is  offering  a  simple  regular  grammar 
which  will  accompany  the  dictionary.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  nature  of  grammatical  theory  and 
practice  the  same  degree  of  objectivity  cannot 
be  obtained.  Therefore  the  only  test  for  any 
use  of  the  vocabulary  in  spoken  or  written 
form  is  that  the  user  shall  communicate  rather 
than  observe  any  one  set  of  rules.  Adherents 
of  earlier  interlinguas — Esperanto  or  Occi¬ 
dental,  for  example  may  choose  to  apply  their 
own  grammars. 

The  idea  of  synthesis  and  unification  of  the 
auxiliary  language  movement  has  animated 
IAEA’s  years  of  research.  The  Association  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  Americans  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Dave  H.  Morris  and  her 
husband,  the  late  Ambassador  Morris,  at  the 
instance  of  the  International  Research  Council. 

New  YorJ{  City 

Master  of  Mystery 

By  R.  T.  H. 

I  once  asked  the  editor  of  a  fiction  magazine 
which  dealt  mainly  with  stories  of  the  uncanny 
and  the  supernatural,  whether  his  contributors 
were  usually  convinced  occultists  or  merely 
smart  fellows  who  wrote  what  their  readers 
wanted.  “It’s  surprising,’’  the  editor  replied, 
“how  large  a  percentage  of  our  writers  are 
students  of  the  occult  and  have  had  personal 
contact  with  the  spirit  world.  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  write  a  good  ghost-story 
unless  you  more  than  half  believed  in  ghosts 
yourself.” 

My  old  friend  the  Ghent  ghost-story  writer 
Jean  Ray  loves  substantial  victuals  and  whole¬ 
some  Anglo-Flemish  drollery.  He  could  have 
written  the  Christmas  Carol,  but  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  abbreviated  the  preachi- 
fying.  Yet  he  testifies  that  when  the  impulse 
to  write  a  weird  tale  comes  over  him  he  is  sad 
and  apprehensive  and  his  pet  dogs  are  afraid 


of  him.  He  has  devoured  whole  libraries  of 
works  on  the  Black  Art,  and  I  know  of  no 
living  writer  whose  excursions  into  the  Be¬ 
yond  and  the  Below  are  more  heavily  charged 
with  suspense  and  terror.  Several  of  the 
sketches  from  his  earlier  collections,  Les  contes 
du  whisky  and  ha  croisiere  des  ombres,  have 
appeared  in  English,  but  he  is  much  less  well 
known  both  here  and  in  Europe  than  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be.  He  can  glide  from  unimpeachaWe 
statistical  fact  into  ghostliness  as  smoothly  as  if 
he  were  manoeuvering  a  dissolving-view  stere- 
opticon.  He  has  a  long-short  story  on  the  Great 
Fire  of  Hamburg  which  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  classic.  If  he  would  organize  his 
material  with  more  consistent  care,  and  if  he 
were  not  prone  to  neglect  plausibility  here  and 
there,  he  would  be,  as  Gerard  Harry  called  him 
in  he  Figaro,  “I’Edgar  Poe  Beige.” 

This  is  an  age  of  confusion,  and  I  had  not 
heard  from  him  for  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  he  is  still  on  the  job.  I  have  just 
read  his  Uvre  des  Fantomes,  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  Ea  Sixaine  in  Paris,  and  I 
find  that  he  has  brought  out  lately  a  Citi  de 
I’lndicible  Peur,  a  Cercles  d’Epouvante,  a  Mal- 
pertuis,  a  Maison  du  Fantdme.  Enticing  titles, 
and  I  must  hasten  to  catch  up  on  my  Jean 
Ray  reading. 

The  genre  is  entirely  legitimate,  and  is  more 
important  than  some  materialists  suspect.  The 
organizer  of  a  great  religion  bade  his  followers 
quake  and  tremble  in  the  presence  of  God’s 
all-power  and  all-presence.  The  “laws  of  na¬ 
ture”  are  after  all  only  provisional  hypotheses, 
and  we  need  to  be  reminded  often  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Universe  lies  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  reach  of  our  physical  senses. 

Julius  Bab 

By  Harry  Bergholz 

On  December  11th,  1950,  Julius  Bab  was 
seventy  years  old. 

When,  in  1930,  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
birthday  in  his  native  Berlin,  he  received  con¬ 
gratulations  from  almost  all  German  writers 
of  distinction,  and  he  was  generally  considered 
to  be  the  leading  and  most  reliable  critic,  if  not 
of  literature  as  such,  at  least  of  the  German 
stage.  Nearly  fifty  books  from  his  pen — most 
of  them  dealing  with  the  history  and  theory 
of  drama,  with  the  lives  of  outstanding  poets, 
dramatists,  actors — testified  to  his  incredibly 
wide  reading  and  skill  in  presentation. 

Many  of  these  books,  for  instance  his  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  Richard  Dehmel,  Albert  Basser- 
mann.  Die  Devrients,  Theater  der  Gegenwart, 
Das  Theater  im  Uchte  der  Soziologie,  Schau- 
spieler  und  SchauspieH{unst,  Kriti\  and  Neue 
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Kriti^  der  Buhne,  still  remain  the  recognized 
standard  works  on  these  subjects,  and  are  now 
eagerly  sought  after  by  scholars  and  students 
everywhere. 

Another,  perhaps  even  more  significant  side 
of  his  literary  activity  is  represented  by  Bab’s 
social  and  cultural  criticism,  and  his  Fortin- 
bras  Oder  der  Kampf  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  mil 
dem  Geiste  der  Romanti\  (1913)  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  by  discerning  spirits  as  the  clearest 
analysis  of  the  hidden  struggle  of  forces  in 
the  epoch  which  is  our  own  background.  Al¬ 
though  Bab  unmistakably  sides  with  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  realism  and  reason  as  opposed  to 
a  misapplied  romanticism,  he  has  never  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice 
against  the  merits  of  any  particular  work  of 
art.  This  open-mindedness  is  the  secret  of  his 
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success  as  a  critic,  which  reached  its  climax 
in  masterly  reinterpretations  of  those  figures 
of  the  past  whom  he  admires  most:  Goethe, 
Hebbel,  Kleist,  and  Shakespeare. 

Besides  all  this,  Julius  Bab  was  for  a  long 
time  actively  associated  with  the  world  of  the 
theater,  as  Dramaturg,  director,  and  manager. 
Thus  he  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Berlin  Volksbiihne,  that  nucleus  from 
which  People’s  Theaters  stem  all  over  the 
world.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover, 
that  Julius  Bab  was  unchallenged  as  first-rank¬ 
ing  lecturer  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres,  as  the 
rnan  who  always  left  his  audience  spellbound 
and  deeply  moved  by  his  performance,  which 
resembled  more  a  monodrama  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  academic  address. 

His  friends  were  innumerable;  but  when, 
in  1933,  the  Nazis  came  into  power,  Julius 
Bab  like  so  many  others  was  outlawed,  and 
no  public  reference  to  him  or  any  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  if  not  one  of  contempt  or  hatred,  was 
any  longer  tolerated  in  the  press  or  elsewhere. 
However,  he  continued  until  1938  to  work  in 
Germany,  although  on  a  greatly  restricted 
scale,  as  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Jewish 
Kulturbund.  Finally  fleeing  from  Hider’s 
Reich  to  Paris,  he  was  overtaken  there  by  the 
war  and  once  more  barely  escaped  from  Nazi 
persecution,  finding  an  ultimate  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  become  an  American 
citizen,  but  has  of  necessity  remained  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer — very  actively  alive,  yet  scarcely 
finding  the  recognition  or  the  financial  se¬ 
curity  he  deserves.  For  his  seventieth  birthday, 
his  friends  cannot  formulate  a  better  wish  for 
him  than  that  some  publisher,  institution,  or 
Maecenas  might  render  possiWe  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  printing  of  the  work  which  is  dearest 
to  his  heart  and  for  which  he  has  gathered 
throughout  his  lifetime  a  vast  store  of  informa¬ 
tion:  his  Universal  History  of  the  Stage.  Who 
else  than  he  would  be  better  fitted  for  carrying 
out  this  great  undertaking? 

University  of  Michigan 


M  If 

“.  .  .  the  novelists  of  postwar  Italy  have  indicated 
that  their  strength  springs  not  from  the  pursuit  of 
bizarre  cults  or  esoteric  philosophies,  but  is  firmly 
rooted,  for  the  most  part,  in  native  traditional  human¬ 
ism.”  Thomas  Y.  Bergin 

in  The  Yale  Review 

“We  must  remember  that  the  establishment  of 
Hindi  as  the  State  language  will  not  be  possible  with¬ 
out  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  the  non-Hindi 
speaking  people.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when 


»  If 

Hindi  can  no  more  remain  within  its  narrow  limits 
even  if  she  wishes  it.  She  will  have  to  enlarge  her 
frontiers  and  accept  broader  dimensions.  As  the  leader 
of  the  family,  she  will  have  to  take  into  account  the 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  others. 
.  .  .  It  is  universally  admitted  that  for  the  purposes 
of  administration,  art,  commerce,  industry,  and  sci¬ 
ence,  we  must  have  a  common  vocabulary  for  the 
whole  country.” 

Pandit  Ravishankar  Shukla 
in  Prabuddha  Bharata 
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^  G.  B.  Angiolctti.  Narciso.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1949.  218  pages.  500  1. 

A  collection  of  talcs  written  between  1930  and 
1946,  recounting  the  author’s  personal  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  First  World  War  and  adding 
some  interesting  episodes  of  World  War  Two. 
Throughout,  the  book  reveals  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  man  who  has  endeavored,  in  his  life 
and  in  his  writing,  to  exemplify  and  defend 
a  moral  principle — the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 
This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  title  story.  Here 
the  author  paints  a  self-portrait  which,  he  says, 
unlike  other  self-portraits,  is  a  picture  of  him¬ 
self  as  he  really  is — a  man  living  in  an  age  of 
disgust  and  nausea.  The  task  of  living  freely, 
he  admits,  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  artist’s 
only  guide  is  the  monitor  within  him. 

There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  pessimism 
throughout  the  book.  Life,  for  Angiolctti,  is 
an  illusion  and,  unless  one  is  willing  to  follow 
one’s  inner  freedom,  becomes  meaningless. 

At  times  we  are  reminded  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
as  in  the  talc  Narciso^  and  at  times  of  Alfredo 
Panzini,  as  in  the  one  entided  I  vecchi  com- 
pagni.  The  author’s  style  follows  the  modern 
realistic  trend.  His  descriptions  are  clear  and 
simple,  and  disclose  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
experiences  of  the  senses. 

Rosa  Trillo  Clough 
Hunter  College 

^  Ernst  Barlach.  Ein  selbsterzdhltes  Leben. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1948.  50  pages  91 
plates.  14  dm. 

The  author,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  our 
age,  grew  up  in  Low  Germany,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  river.  SjX)oks  and  realistic  sobriety, 
sharp  wit  and  thick-blooded  melancholy  are 
at  home  with  the  people  of  this  region.  These 
factors  have  molded  Barlach’s  genius.  He  tells 
the  all-too-short  story  of  his  youth  and  of  his 
years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  manner  paralleling, 
to  a  degree,  his  woodcarving  style.  The  often 
whimsical  word,  often  beautifully  precise  or 
again  broadly  descriptive,  is  always  in  search 
of  the  essentials.  The  realistic  and  the  fantastic 
live  like  twins  in  Barlach’s  universe.  Com¬ 
passion  and  revolt  illuminate  it.  As  with  young 
Rilke,  Russia,  visited  in  1906,  revealed  the 
road.  Undeviating  truthfulness  has  kept  him 
on  it  from  the  first  to  the  last  carving. 

This  autobiography,  although  a  by-product 
of  Barlach’s  literary  work,  belongs  among  the 
important  self-documentations  of  creative  art¬ 


ists.  It  can  take  its  place  next  to  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  of  Diirer,  Delacroix  or  Hans 
von  Marees.  But  no  artist  before  Barlach  has 
to  my  knowledge  been  so  consciously  a  master 
of  prose  as  he. 

Ninety-one  full-page  reproductions  permit 
the  reader  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  artist 
from  1906  to  1937.  The  production  of  the  years 
when  Barlach  was  silenced  by  Hider  has  not 
yet  been  included. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Au  seuil  de  la  nouvelle 
epoque.  Daria  Olivier,  tr.  1947.  158  pages. 
5.50  Sw.  fr. 

- De  I’esprit  bourgeois.  Elisabeth  Bel- 

len^on,  tr.  1949.  137  pages.  4  Sw.  fr.  Neu- 
chatel.  Delachaux  &  Niestle. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  to  sum  up  two  books 
of  Berdiaeff  in  a  hundred  words.  These  posthu¬ 
mous  essays  give  the  gist  of  his  religious  and 
political  thought.  Averse  to  the  materialism  of 
the  Soviets,  he  condemns  even  more  severely 
the  mater*alism  of  the  bourgeois  world,  thinly 
camouflaged  with  a  liberal  and  Christian 
phraseology.  His  hope  lies  in  a  socialism  aware 
of  spiritual  values.  He  is  strongly  attached  to 
the  Russian  tradition,  and  not  free  from  a 
Slavophile  Messianic  complex.  He  believes  that 
the  Orthodox  Church  has  remained  purer  than 
Western,  and  particularly  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  inevitable  bias  may  easily  be  dis¬ 
counted:  his  message  is  truly  universal.  Here 
is  the  way — the  hard  way — out  of  the  third 
World  War.  Strongly  recommended. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Andre  Billy.  Le  narthex.  Paris.  Flamma- 
rion.  1950.  315  pages.  340  fr. 

Croire  ou  ne  pas  croire  is  the  basis  of  this 
novel  embodying  the  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  French  Catholicism.  Its  title,  appropri¬ 
ately  derived  from  the  name  of  the  vestibule 
of  early  Christian  churches  reserved  for  the 
use  of  neophytes  and  penitents,  is  here  applied 
to  a  group  of  such  persons  meeting  in  the  cul¬ 
tured  sophistication  of  the  apartment  of  Vabbe 
Certor.  This  striking  personality,  previously 
a  successful  Parisian  lawyer,  is  the  spiritual 
guide  of  certain  representative  types  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  artistic  world.  Their  vivid  char¬ 
acterization,  interspersed  with  glimpses  of 
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Catholic  milieus  in  Lyons  and  the  Berry  coun¬ 
tryside,  affords  a  unique  insight  into  a  phase 
of  French  life  rarely  revealed  in  fiction. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Bert^eley,  Calif. 

^  Albert  Camus.  Les  justes.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1950.  183  pp.  250  fr. 

Camus  has  shown  in  his  earlier  plays  and 
novels  his  preoccupation  with  ideas  of  justice 
and  injustice,  and  here  the  debate  between 
them  goes  on  in  long  conversations  among  a 
group  of  nineteenth  century  Russian  terror¬ 
ists,  who  try  to  get  rid  of  Czarist  tyranny  by 
assassinations.  In  good  classical  fashion  crucial 
actions  take  place  off  stage — the  bomb-throw¬ 
ing  which  kills  Grand  Duke  Sergius  and  the 
hanging  of  the  murderer — while  on  stage  the 
comrades  of  the  murderer  agonize  over  the 
meaning  of  these  acts  and  plot  the  further  vio¬ 
lence  which  they  believe  will  eventually  make 
Russia  a  free  and  happy  land. 

Of  course  the  tension  in  this  tragedy  is 
largely  due  to  its  applicability  to  the  modern 
version  of  its  conflict.  Dying  for  an  idea,  death 
for  the  sake  of  an  unknown  and  unpredictable 
future:  today  millions  of  human  beings,  not 
just  a  little  group  of  intellectuals,  accept  this 
faith,  the  validity  of  which  Camus  discusses 
with  the  cruel  irony  implied  in  his  title. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 


Alba  de  Cespedes.  Dcdla  parte  di  lei.  Ve¬ 
rona.  Mondadori.  1949.  549  pages.  1,000  1. 
In  this  most  penetrating  and  illuminating 
three-dimensional  study  in  fictional  form  of 
that  eternal  and  ever-puzzling  phenomenon 
called  the  soul  of  woman.  Alba  de  Cespedes 
has  brought  face  to  face  a  score  of  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  belonging  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  and  to  different  intellectual  levels. 
From  the  conflict  of  their  passions  emerge 
three  fully-drawn  types  of  women:  the  stately, 
matriarchal  grandmother;  the  romantic  moth¬ 
er  who  for  love  commits  suicide,  and  the  super¬ 
sensitive,  over-complex  daughter,  Alessandra, 
who,  also  for  love,  reverses  the  pattern  and 
kills  not  herself  but  her  husband.  The  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  three  protagonists 
evolve  shifts  from  the  tenements  of  pre-war 
Rome  to  bucolic  Abruzzi  and  back  to  the 
capital  during  and  after  the  liberation. 

With  the  infinite  skill,  patience  and  persist¬ 
ence  of  a  surgeon.  Alba  de  Cespedes  probes 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  modern  woman  to  lay  bare  the  roots 


of  her  love  and  hatred,  of  her  hopes  and  de¬ 
spairs,  and  discovers  that  the  agent  of  her  ac¬ 
tions  and  reactions  is  her  repressed  but  deep- 
seated  romantic  sense  of  life,  her  unquench¬ 
able  need  to  love  and  be  loved,  which  neither 
children,  household  nor  even  profession  can 
satisfy.  Throughout  this  analysis,  Signorina 
de  Cespedes  succeeds  in  keeping  herself  au- 
dessus  de  la  melee,  never  stacking  the  cards 
against  one  set  of  characters  or  the  other,  her 
purpose  being  to  explore,  understand,  and  re¬ 
veal. 

This,  is  the  author’s  second  novel,  written 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  widely 
acclaimed  Nessuno  torna  indietro.  During  the 
interim  she  has  sharpened  her  pen  with  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  short  stories.  Dalla  parte  di  lei 
will  appeal  immensely  to  women,  who  will 
see  themselves  reflected  in  it  as  in  a  mirror, 
and  it  should  be  required  reading  for  ail  mar¬ 
ried  men,  who  will  find  in  it  a  key  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  women  folk. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Carlo  Coccioli.  II  cielo  e  la  terra.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1950.  576  pages.  800 1. 

In  this  latest  and  longest  of  Coccioli’s  novels, 
Don  Ardito  Piccardi,  an  Italian  priest,  is  torn 
between  his  asceticism  and  the  discipline  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  a  worldly  Church  which 
orders  him  to  use  his  intellectual  gifts  to  foster 
her  purposes  among  the  upper  classes.  In  spite 
of  his  virtues,  Don  Ardito  is  not  a  pleasant 
character:  admired  but  not  loved  by  a  fanatical 
mob,  he  is  disliked  by  his  superior,  by  the 
world  in  which  he  moves  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  by  the  reader. 

There  is  a  strong  touch  of  sadism  in  this 
priest:  given  to  self-flagellation,  he  thinks  man 
has  been  created  to  suffer  in  this  world  in  order 
to  achieve  salvation  in  the  next:  wherefore  any 
alleviation  of  man’s  suffering  is  a  sin  against 
God’s  will.  Even  when  Don  Ardito  gives  away 
his  substantial  fortune  in  charities,  he  has  the 
feeling  that  by  improving  the  sad  lot  of  the 
poor  man  he  has  diminished  the  poor’s  chances 
of  salvation. 

The  book  ends  with  a  well  told  episode  of 
the  Italian  partisan’s  struggle  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  invader;  and  Don  Ardito’s  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  after  the  priest  has  falsely 
accused  himself  of  dynamiting  a  bridge  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  deed, 
comes  as  a  relief  to  the  reader  and  lends  a 
human  touch  to  this  otherwise  abstruse  novel. 

Bred  del  Villar 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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^  Goethes  Wer\e.  I,  II :  Gedichte  und  Epen. 
III.  Faust.  VII:  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehr- 
jahre.  Erich  Trunz,  cd.  Hamburg,  Weg¬ 
ner.  1949,  1949,  1950.  593,  622,  645,  656 
pages.  12  dm  ea. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  the  Hamburg  Goe¬ 
the  promise  the  best  and  richest  annotated 
edition  of  Goethe’s  major  works  that  has  ever 
been  published.  Since  the  first  two  volumes 
are  printed  on  somewhat  poorer  paper  the 
publisher  announces  that  he  will  replace  them 
for  a  nominal  sum  at  the  completion  of  the  set. 
Beginning  with  the  third  volume  the  paper 
is  excellent.  The  substance  of  the  notes,  the 
choice  of  the  texts,  and  the  comprehensive 
commentaries  of  these  volumes  are  due  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trunz  of  the  University  of  Munster,  for¬ 
merly  of  Hamburg.  Trunz  has  placed  himself 
through  this  edition  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Goethe  experts. 

Trunz  is  obviously  an  objective  scholar  who 
took  pains  to  digest  the  best  of  the  older  and 
newer  literature,  but  who  relied  first  of  all  on 
the  original  texts  and  on  Goethe’s  own  state¬ 
ments  about  his  works.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  no  fewer  than  180  pages  of  bibliography, 
digest,  commentary,  annotation,  and  textual 
notes.  The  selection  is  tactful,  comprising  about 
half  of  Goethe’s  lyrical  works.  With  a  fine  in¬ 
stinct  Trunz  printed  the  early  poems  in  their 
earlier  forms,  later  poems  in  their  final  version. 
But  the  notes  are  the  thing  to  marvel  at. 

I  am  myself  inclined  toward  biographical 
and  psychological  interpretation  and  attempt 
to  see  works  of  art  as  they  were  created  by  the 
artist  and  not  as  they  are  independently  of 
their  genesis.  I  know  that  a  certain  degree  of 
arbitrariness  is  almost  inevitaWe  if  one  follows 
this  approach.  I  am  therefore  amazed  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  objectively  Trunz  has  handled  the 
same  method  by  introducing  at  the  same  time 
a  historical  dimension.  He  compares  Goethe 
with  his  contemporaries  and  obtains  thereby 
a  factual  basis  for  stylistic  and  literary  analysis 
that  produces  a  rounded  picture.  Thus  his  com¬ 
mentary  is  the  equivalent  of  a  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  lyrics  and  of  German  literary  style  in  Goe¬ 
the’s  time.  In  the  Faust  commentary  he  is  more 
conservative.  This  volume  impresses  one, there¬ 
fore,  by  the  enormous  bibliographical  material 
digested  for  his  commentary.  A  very  fine  addi¬ 
tion  is  the  forty-page  anthology  of  Goethe’s 
own  utterances  on  Faust. 

The  Wilhelm  Meister  novel  receives  a  differ¬ 
ent  treatment.  Here  the  editor  reflects  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  composition.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  has  come  near  to  Goethe’s 
own  intentions,  since  Goethe  himself  made  so 
many  contradictory  statements  about  this 


work.  Those  who  know  only  Carlyle’s  trans¬ 
lation  miss,  of  course,  the  music  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  book,  but  I  am  becoming  more 
and  more  doubtful  about  its  value.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  Trunz  has  not  attempted  to  lay  the 
ghost  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  the  doubt  that 
must  occur  to  everyone  when  he  sees  the 
poet’s  arbitrary  shuffling  and  reshuffling  of 
human  relations.  But  perhaps  the  following 
volume  will  bring  us  an  answer. 

Trunz  seems  to  be  the  least  pedantic  and  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  Goethe  editors,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  objective  and  free  from  vanity 
as  few  scholars  of  equal  ability.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  we  come  closer  to  Goethe  himself. 
This  is  a  set  that  every  college  library  can 
afford  and  that  every  Goethe  student  should 
consult  in  his  courses.  Despite  much  searching 
I  find  no  fault  with  it. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Sinikka  Kallio-Visapaa.  Kaisla\erttu.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1950.  325  pages.  390  mk. 

An  unusually  sensitive  novel  of  adolescence 
by  one  of  the  younger  generation  of  Finnish 
writers.  It  is  the  story  of  a  village  merchant’s 
younger  son,  misunderstood  and  more  or  less 
rejected  by  his  parents.  He  finds  compensation 
for  their  indifference  in  a  love  for  native 
craftsmanship  and  architecture  awakened  in 
him  by  the  rude  beauty  of  a  deserted  woodland 
church  and  by  the  archeological  exhibits  in  a 
local  museum.  The  church  becomes  a  kind  of 
sanctuary  for  him.  Incidents  are  few  in  this 
book.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  and  commentary,  which  ends 
only  with  the  boy’s  death  in  a  hunting  accident 
near  the  church.  It  is  more  akin  to  Conrad’s 
psychological  reportage  than  Joyce’s  stream 
of  consciousness,  but  the  originality  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  achievement  is  not  reduced  by  such 
comparisons. 

The  outward  incidents,  including  the  boy’s 
accidental  death,  perhaps  by  his  own  father’s 
bullet,  appear  more  dreamlike  than  the  inward 
phenomena  of  introspection.  Indeed,  these  ex¬ 
ternal  events  are  p>erhaps  only  symbolic  of 
that  inner  life  on  the  threshold  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  is  apparently  the  author’s  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest.  What  is  surprising  is  that  with 
such  a  narrative  technique  the  author  succeeds 
in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  suspense.  No 
less  notable  is  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  evocation  of  a  mystic  wonder¬ 
land  centering  in  the  old  church. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 
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Andreas  Longoni.  Weg  ohne  Ende.  Bern. 
Hallwag.  1949.  384  pages.  14.50  Sw.  fr. 
In  this,  the  most  significant  postwar  novel 
written  in  German,  the  tragic  round-about 
flight  of  two  prisoners  of  war  serves  as  back¬ 
ground  for  a  masterfully  told  story  which 
depicts  the  “lost  generation”  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  adventurous  wanderings  of 
Siegfried  von  der  Warte  and  his  Hamburg- 
born  comrade  are  told  in  simple  diary  form, 
while  countless  episodes  of  early  youth  and  of 
the  war  itself  are  interwoven  repeatedly  to 
strengthen  the  narrative.  Theme  and  object 
of  the  book  are  not  pessimism  ^  la  Remarque 
or  Unruh-like  pacifism;  the  author  appeals  for 
understanding:  “Is  there  no  one  on  this  earth 
who  could  help  us?  Us,  the  German  Youth?” 
— now,  as  the  “must-hate-wave”  is  over  and  re¬ 
turning  skeletons  are  forced  to  hide  like  out¬ 
casts  because  they  are  unable  to  show  the  “nec¬ 
essary  papers.”  Far  from  being  a  book  which 
intends  to  whitewash  German  militarism  and 
Drang  nach  Ruhm,  the  work  has  character 
and  weight  in  its  basic  human  aspects.  A  first 
novel  of  a  new  writer  who  deserves  our  re¬ 
spect:  the  compact,  tense  story  will  be  read 
with  emotion  by  anyone  who  still  believes  in 
human  rights  and  is  willing  to  forgive  those 
who  repent  their  initial  sins. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Mann.  Meine  Zeit.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1950.  37  pages.  2.25  dm. 
In  this  lecture,  originally  given  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  repeated  in  New  York, 
Stockholm,  Paris,  and  Zurich,  the  author  of 
Doctor  Faustus  passes  in  review  his  75  years. 
He  modestly  disclaims  any  attempt  at  autobi¬ 
ography  but  not  his  spiritual  kinship  and  suc¬ 
cession  to  Goethe.  The  deliberately  dullish  text 
is  occasionally  enlivened  by  a  few  anecdotes 
conveying  the  “civilized”  climate  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

All  this  is  marred  by  ideological  ambigu¬ 
ities.  Once  again  Mann  inflicts  upon  us  the 
trial  of  his  ever<hanging  and  yet  fundamen¬ 
tally  persistent  political  errors.  Farther  than 
ever  from  living  up  to  the  literal  promise  of 
his  ill-remembered  first  disputation  on  public 
questions,  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpolitischen, 
he  accumulates  in  pathetic  intellectual  con¬ 
fusion,  or  bias,  strangely  evocative  of  what 
Orwell  described  as  “doublethink,”  every  evi¬ 
dence  why  he  has  always  fallen  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  elementary  requirements  for  the  role 
of  a  “Dichter  als  Fiihrer  in  Zeiten  der  Wirren.” 

His  flirtatious  infatuation  with  Moscowism 
has  now  reached  the  perilous  stage  where  he  is 


closer  than  he  might  think  to  mouthpiecing 
what  amounts  to  propaganda.  In  juxtaposition 
with  his  argument,  his  reference  to  the  “Friedc, 
um  Gottes  willen  Friedc”  yearning  in  every¬ 
one’s  breast  thus  acquires  a  Stockholm-Appeal, 
peacc-at-any-price  ring.  Statements  such  as 
“Amerika  und  Russland,  dicse  beiden  gut- 
miitigen  Riesen  .  .  .”  arc,  at  best,  as  naive  as 
his  longing  for  a  “humanistic  Communism,” 
odd  composite  of  mutually  exclusive  terms. 

In  the  light  of  transparent  international  de¬ 
velopments  and  more  recent  events,  we  noticed 
with  uneasiness  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in 
the  sentence:  “.  .  .  und  erst,  wenn  Russland 
.  .'  .  die  Vorbereitung  zu  einer  Gesetz  und 
Fricdcn  schiitzenden  Wcltrcgicrung  ver- 
schmahte  und  sich  in  nationalcm  Eigensinn 
davon  ausschlossc,  erst  dann  und  nur  dann 
ware  bewicsen,  was  man  sehr  vorcilig  als  be- 
wiesen  ausgibt,  dass  Russland  den  Fricdcn 
nicht  will.” 

It  could  well  be  in  acknowledgment  of  such 
Uebesdienste  that  the  German  East  Zone  pe¬ 
riodical  Aufbau  in  its  VI  :8  issue,  p.  693,  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  politically  forever-striving  dean 
of  German  letters  its  highest  praise  and  flat¬ 
tery  when  it  refers  in  the  same  breath  to  “die 
herrlichc  Sprache  [Goethes  und  Schillers, 
Heines  und  Freiligraths,  Marx’  und  Engels’,] 
Thomas  Manns  und  Thalmanns.”  This,  as  the 
last-mentioned  personage  might  have  put  it  in 
his  notoriously  splendid  unconcern  for  correct 
German,  quotation  and  general  meaning, 
“setzt  dem  Fass  die  Kione  auf.” 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Andre  Maurois.  Nouveaux  discours  du 
Doctor  O’ Grady.  Paris.  Grasset.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1950. 299 
pages.  360  fr. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoyed  reading  Les  discours 
du  Docteur  O’ Grady  when  we  were  still 
young,  right  after  the  First  World  War,  will 
not  fail  to  be  moved  at  this  new  encounter 
with  O’Grady  and  Aurcllc;  but  we  miss  the 
other  characters  whom  the  author  has  caused 
to  die  meanwhile.  O’Grady  has  become  a  world 
renowned  psychiatrist,  which  seems  to  have 
developed  still  more  the  argumentative  side 
of  his  personality.  Aurcllc,  more  than  ever, 
is  interested  in  psychology.  Every  time  the 
good  doctor  comes  to  France  he  meets  with 
Aurelle,  cither  in  Paris  or  in  Aurellc’s  coun¬ 
try  home  in  the  Dordogne.  This  provides  Mau¬ 
rois  with  the  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  latest 
developments  in  psychoanalysis. 

Some  of  the  incidents  arc  delightful  and 
show  that  Maurois  has  not  lost  his  sense  of 
humor.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  a  humorous 
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take-off  on  all  the  nonsense  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed  lately  by  the  proponents  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  studies  who  kill  a  good  thing  by  push¬ 
ing  it  to  ridiculous  extremes.  We  realize  that 
Maurois’  theory  of  le  juste  milieu,  which  is  the 
axis  of  his  intellectual  world,  remains  as  pre¬ 
ponderant  now  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and 
he  remains  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  our 
mad  times.  Andre  Bourgeois 

The  Rice  Institute 

^  Ludwig  Reiners.  Still{unst.  Ein  Lehrbuch 
deutscher  Prosa.  Miinchen.  Biederstein. 
2nd  ed.,  1949.  xv-j-654  pages.  24  dm. 

All  superlatives  withheld  by  this  reviewer 
from  merely  deserving  works  are  due  this  re¬ 
markable  Lehrbuch  deutscher  Prosa,  of  which 
one  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  highest  praise. 
Unerring  scholarship,  skill  at  imparting  infor¬ 
mation  and  in  organizing  a  vast  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial,  genuine  pedagogical  eros,  and  a  superior 
wit,  are  striking  ingredients  of  what  will 
doubtless  become  a  classic  in  its  field. 

Written  soberly,  informally,  but  brilliantly, 
in  the  eminently  pedagogical  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  author  and  reader,  Stil/^unst  is 
a  damaging  indictment  and  a  healthy  unmask¬ 
ing  of  all  sins  and  sinners  (including  many  a 
“high-ranking”  author)  against  the  German 
language.  Reiners  states  his  case  convincingly, 
with  well  chosen  and  lucidly  analyzed  Le- 
seproben  and  a  profusion  of  glorious  Stilbliiten. 
At  the  same  time  his  work  is  a  constructive 
and  successful  endeavor  to  restore  to  German, 
which  because  of  its  somewhat  artificial  origin 
has  suffered  more  than  any  language  from 
chronic  arbitrariness,  its  literary  scope  and  its 
elemental  function  as  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  numerous  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  who  still  cling  to  the  belief  that 
they  would  not  pass  for  “learned”  if  they 
should  venture  to  write  simply  and  intelligibly, 
may  have  a  change  of  heart — and  style — after 
reading  Reiners.  This  hope  applies  especially 
to  those  “eminent”  writers  who  think  poorly 
of  any  sentence  whose  verbum  finitum  could 
be  detected  before  the  reader  has  searched  for 
it  through  at  least  fifty  lines. 

Originally  published  in  1943  (Miinchen. 
Beck)  in  significantly  smaller  volume  and 
range,  the  book’s  only  lacuna,  probably  suffi- 
ciendy  explained  by  its  date  of  publication, 
is  that  it  fails  to  deal  specifically  with  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  German  scholarly  and  current 
writing  under  the  devastating  influence  of 
Nazi  ideology  and  terminology — a  hilariously 
sad  phenomenon  whose  corrupting  influence 
is  still  far  from  having  worn  off. 


This  outstanding  work  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  rewarding  basic  books 
for  seminars  and  advanced  courses  in  German. 
The  linguist  who  does  not  read  and  study  it 
will  miss  a  stimulating  adventure. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Isaac  Rosenberg.  Collected  Poems.  New 
York.  Schocken.  1950.  240  pages.  $3.50. 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  in  an  attempt 
to  define  the  meaning  of  poetry  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  poetic  theory  has  been  rampant  even  to 
the  point  of  didacticism.  At  such  a  time  the 
work  of  Rosenberg,  a  writer  in  the  classical 
English  tradition,  reminds  us  of  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  poetry,  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  a 
sensitive  mind  to  its  environment.  Boldly 
imaginative,  creative  in  a  fresh  and  profound 
manner,  Rosenberg  is  as  much  musician  as 
poet.  The  rhythm  of  the  earth,  perceived 
through  nature’s  variations,  night  and  day,  the 
seasons,  the  immaterial  presence  of  the  sea, 
are  mingled  in  these  poems  with  the  inner 
rhythm  of  the  man  himself.  His  poetry  is 
movement  and  color,  changing  images  and 
tones,  reflecting  subtlely  the  mystery  and  the 
delicacy  of  human  emotions. 

In  Rosenberg’s  themes  one  senses  an  Ori¬ 
ental  languor,  a  Biblical  fervor,  fleeting,  fur¬ 
tive,  which  recalls  his  Jewish  origins.  Yet  the 
light  which  these  poems  evoke,  subdued  al¬ 
though  acutely  clear,  awakens  the  mind  to 
memories  of  peaceful  English  springs.  Here 
is  a  northern  splendor,  touched  with  shadow 
and  the  greens  of  elms  and  grass,  embued  with 
an  almost  Irish  mysticism  which  recalls  “A.  E.” 
and  Georges  Rodenbach. 

So  do  your  looks,  as  idly,  without  strife. 

Cover  all  steeps  of  sense,  which  no  more  pasture  life. 
Which  no  more  feel,  but  only  know  you  there. 

In  this  blind  trance  of  some  white  anywhere. 

George  Humphrey 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Han  Ryner.  Jeanne  d’Arc  et  sa  mere.  Paris. 

Messein.  1950.  210  pages.  300  fr. 

That  queer  genius  the  Meridional  philosopher- 
poet  Henri  Ner  died  in  1938.  He  never  was 
widely  known,  yet  a  quarterly  magazine,  the 
Cahiers  des  A  mis  de  Han  Ryner,  appears  regu¬ 
larly  or  nearly  so  in  his  honor,  and  in  the  year 
1912  a  popular  vote  conducted  by  a  Paris  paper 
consecrated  him  Prince  des  Conteurs,  shortly 
after  a  similar  vote  had  named  the  much-pub¬ 
licized  Paul  Fort  Prince  des  Poetes.  Han  Ry¬ 
ner  was  always  very  much  the  mystificateur; 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  this 
trait  is  the  biographical  note  in  the  Larousse 
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encyclopedias,  which  according  to  his  nephew 
was  written  by  Ryner  himself  but  which  de¬ 
liberately  misstates  the  facts  because  it  was 
the  writer’s  habit  to  speak  in  parables.  At  bot¬ 
tom,  Han  Ryner  was  not  only  talented  but 
generous  and  earnestly  desirous  of  uplifting 
his  fellow  men — paradoxically,  he  was  an 
anarchistically  inclined  leader  who  labored  all 
his  life  to  make  men  individuals  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  leadership. 

Profoundly  religious  but  bitingly  critical  of 
the  Church,  a  learned  classicist  but  impatient 
of  pedantry,  a  tireless  historical  investigator 
but  convinced  that  all  historical  investigation 
attempts  the  impossible,  he  knew  more  about 
Jeanne  d’Arc  than  most  professional  historians 
do  but  declared  that  we  can  never  solve  the 
mystery  of  her  life,  not  even  whether  she  was 
burned  at  the  stake  or  married  and  had  chil¬ 
dren,  not  even  whether  she  delivered  France 
or  delayed  France’s  inevitaUc  deliverance  by 
twenty  years. 

But  this  affectionate  and  beautiful  novelistic 
portrayal  of  Jeanne’s  youth  and  earlier  years 
of  leadership,  apparently  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  is  crammed  with  information, 
shrewd  interpretation,  and  poetry.  It  charm- 
ingly  points  up  one  of  the  author’s  favorite 
mots,  that  fiction  can  be  truer  than  any  history. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  Sea  of  San  Juan.  A  Contem¬ 
plation.  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull,  tr.  (With 
Spanish  original).  Boston.  Bruce  Hum¬ 
phries.  1950.  89  pages.  $2.75. 

The  United  States  of  America,  long  a  haven 
of  peace  and  plenty  for  the  underfed  and  un¬ 
derprivileged  of  other  countries,  has  more  re¬ 
cently  become  the  gathering-place  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia.  This  is  particularly  true  of  men 
of  letters.  The  most  distinguished  of  German 
writers  is  an  American  citizen.  Many  first- 
rank  authors  from  the  uneasy  eastern  part  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  are  living  on  our 
soil — often,  it  is  sadly  true,  completely  un¬ 
appreciated  by  their  excellent  Anglo-Saxon 
neighbors.  And  in  the  matter  of  Spanish  poets, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  noblest  Spanish 
poetry  written  in  the  past  decade  or  two  has 
been  composed  on  the  soil  of  North  America. 

Some  of  the  best  of  it  has  been  written  by 
the  urbane  poet-professor  Pedro  Salinas,  of 
Madrid  and  Baltimore.  Cheerful  and  simple 
in  his  every-day  dealings  with  other  men,  his 
verse  probes  anxiously  and  tends  to  become 
elusive  and  difficult.  The  fifteen  exquisite 
poems  which  make  up  the  Sea  of  San  Juan 
are  filled  with  the  cautious  optimism  of  a 
sensitive  poet  in  grateful  contact  with  nature. 


but  the  poet’s  spirits  droop  when  he  returns 
to  the  ugly  and  foolish  city,  la  ciudad  enemiga, 
though  even  the  skyscrapers  cannot  shut  out 
the  heavens: 

By  coming  to  gaze  on  you  day  by  day, 

from  ecstasy  to  ecstasy, 

perchance  your  eternity, 

become  light,  enters  us  through  our  eyes. 

And  by  gazing  on  you  so  long,  we  are  saved. 

Miss  Turnbull’s  version  is  competent  and 
careful.  So  intensely  personal  a  poet  as  Pedro 
Salinas  is  untranslatable,  to  be  sure.  But  there 
were  moments  when  the  reviewer  almost  or 
quite  gasped  with  admiration  at  her  ars  celare 
artem,  as  when  the  lines: 

jLas  islas,  que  felices  son  las  islas! 

Altas  cunas,  los  riscos.  jBicn  nacidasi 

became  in  her  skilful  hands 

The  islands,  how  happy  are  they,  the  islands, 
and  well  born!  The  tall  cliffs  arc  their  deep  cradles. 

She  has  not  always  remembered  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Spanish  verse  must  endeavor  constandy 
to  replace  long  words  by  short  ones.  And,  if 
we  may  venture  a  paradox,  she  would  some¬ 
times  be  more  poetic  if  she  were  less  so,  as 
white  is  whiter  against  black.  (For  instance, 
even  in  poetry,  estdn  los  ojos  a  sueldos  must  be 
“the  eyes  are  wage  slaves,”  and  anuncios  de 
la  radio  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than 
“radio  commercials.”)  But  her  translation  is 
so  good  that  it  will  not  prejudice  readers 
against  the  author  of  the  original,  as  has  prob¬ 
ably  often  happened.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Henriette  Roland  Holst  van  der  Schalk. 
Het  vuur  brandde  voort.  Levensherin- 
neringen.  Amsterdam/Antwerpen.  Van 
Ditmar.  1949.  287  pages  -|-  plates  por¬ 
traits.  7.90  g. 

The  title  of  this  autobiography  of  one  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  most  remarkable,  colorful  and  energetic 
women  is  fully  justified.  In  English  it  would 
read  “The  Fire  Burned  On.”  This  work,  which 
she  wrote  while  approaching  her  widely  cele¬ 
brated  eightieth  birthday,  and  her  collection 
of  poetry  Wordingen.  Een  cyclus  van  liefde 
en  vertrouwen,  show  her  vigor  and  her  sus¬ 
tained  idealism  and  faith. 

Two  authors  have  endeavored  to  explain 
her  work,  personality,  and  importance  for 
Dutch  and  even  European  cultural  life.  These 
are  K.  H.  Miskotte  in  Messiaansch  verlangen 
(1941),  and  J.  P.  van  Praag  in  Henriette 
Roland  Holst,  haar  wezen  en  wer\  (1946). 
But  here  the  poet  herself  tells  of  her  life,  how 
she  joined  the  socialist  and  later  the  com- 
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munist  movement  and  how,  disappointed  in 
both,  she  associated  herself  with  Christian 
socialism.  She  also  explains  how  as  a  poet  she 
was  influenced  by  such  figures  as  Albert  Ver- 
wey  and  Herman  Gorter.  She  belongs  to  no 
school,  but  is  an  independent  and  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  voice  in  a  desolate  period  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  Future  historians,  both  literary  and  po¬ 
litical,  will  be  grateful  for  this  book  which 
reveals  not  only  the  development  and  growth 
of  a  warm  personality  but  also  gives  a  great 
deal  of  factual  information  on  the  leading  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  socialist  and  communist  world  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Her  prose  style,  particularly  when  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  many  journeys,  is  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  and  enjoyable.  A  bibliography  of  her 
writings  from  1886-1949,  some  documents, 
and  a  list  of  persons  contribute  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  T.  IV.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Anna  Seghers.  Die  Toten  bleiben  jung. 

Berlin.  Aufbau-Verlag.  1949.  653  pages. 
10.50  dm. 

The  author  of  Das  siebte  Kreuz  here  presents 
a  novel  of  epic  proportions,  a  psychological 
panorama  of  many  diverse  German  types  and 
their  conflicts  against  a  historical  backdrop 
that  changes  almost  imperceptibly  as  the  nar¬ 
rative  moves  from  1918  to  1944.  Though  real¬ 
istic,  the  style  is  restrained,  avoiding  dialect, 
leaving  to  the  reader’s  imagination  the  obvious 
details  of  actions  that  lead  to  an  expected 
tragic  denouement. 

The  unity  of  Die  Toten  bleiben  jung  and 
the  meaning  of  its  tide  hang  by  a  symbolic 
thread  woven  through  the  texture:  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  young  soldier,  simply  referred  to  as 
Erwin,  by  his  White-Guard  captors  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Berlin  uprising  of  1918.  Al¬ 
though  Hans,  the  son  he  has  never  seen,  meets 
a  similar  fate  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
the  impression  is  left  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Erwins  will  carry  on,  despite  the  von  Wenz- 
lows  and  von  KJemms,  the  officer  caste  and 
their  circle  of  friends  in  key  positions  who  are 
gradually  but  inevitably  being  sucked  into  the 
maelstrom.  It  is  to  the  latter  group,  who  are 
direedy  and  indireedy  responsible  for  Erwin’s 
death,  that  Anna  Seghers  directs  most  of  her 
attention  in  a  work  that,  eschewing  portraits 
in  black  and  white,  achieves  credible  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

^  Bartolome  Soler.  Patapalo.  Barcelona.  His- 

panoamericana.  1950.  408  pages.  50  ptas. 


Patapalo  was  given  the  1949  Premio  de  litera- 
tura  Ciudad  de  Barcelona.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  why.  On  the  negative  side,  there  is  the 
fact  that  a  good  novel  in  contemporary  Spain 
does  not  have  much  competition  because  of 
the  current  low  state  of  the  novel istic  art;  on 
the  positive  side  there  is  the  fact  that  Patapalo 
has  its  own  definite  virtues.  One  of  them  is 
the  author’s  language.  Although  Soler  is  not 
as  accomplished  as  Camilo  Jose  Cela  in  this 
regard,  he  writes  well — and  clearly.  He  tells 
his  story  straightforwardly,  without  circumlo¬ 
cutions,  without  serious  digressions  into  efforts 
to  be  psychologically  profound.  And  yet  his 
story  does  have  a  penetration  and  a  genuine 
understanding  of  many  motives.  Soler,  through 
the  eyes  and  the  mind  of  his  naive  protagonist 
Patapalo,  sees  life  as  evil.  Its  evil  springs  from 
the  baseness  of  human  nature,  and  in  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  fundamentally  despicable  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  the  author — even  though  the 
time  of  his  story  is  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century — is  surely  expressing  the 
disillusionment  with  contemporary  existence 
which  is  a  major  attitude  of  our  time,  whether 
in  Spain  or  elsewhere.  Soler’s  pessimism,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  overdone;  the  novel  is  not  excessive¬ 
ly  grim.  It  even  has  attempts  at  humor. 

Patapalo  is  a  creation  of  character  that  rings 
true.  But  it  rings  true  only  for  Spain;  Pata¬ 
palo  is  too  purely  a  Spaniard  to  be  conceivaWe 
in  any  other  setting.  Born  to  parents  who  are 
beggars,  he  deserts  them  in  his  early  teens.  He 
cannot  remember  the  tender  age  at  which  he 
lost  a  foot  and  part  of  his  leg;  he  has  always 
used  a  crutch  and  a  cane  to  get  about  on.  His 
travels  take  him  over  a  large  portion  of  west¬ 
ern  Spain  as  he  begs  from  town  to  town.  One 
makes  inevitable  comparison  with  the  old  pica¬ 
resque  novel — and  in  certain  regards  ^ler 
has  written  a  closer  approximation  to  the  clas¬ 
sically  picaresque  than  has  Camilo  Jose  Cela 
in  his  recent  attempt  at  the  genre  in  his  Nuevas 
andanzas  y  desventuras  de  Lazarillo  de  For¬ 
mes.  Into  Patapalo’s  dimly  lit  mind — he  is 
quite  subnormal  mentally — there  comes  an 
urge  to  rise  above  his  beggary.  Through  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  desperate  effort  he  manages  to 
save  enough  money  to  buy  a  wooden  leg  that 
straps  to  his  knee.  Thus  accoutered,  he  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  worker  on  numerous  farms,  and 
accumulates  several  hundred  duros.  But  hav¬ 
ing  risen  to  a  higher  status,  having  achieved 
a  modicum  of  dignity  to  befit  the  innate  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  own  character,  he  wrecks  his  ex¬ 
istence  through  a  series  of  circumstances  that 
spring  from  the  evil  of  the  people  about  him. 
In  the  end,  completely  disillusioned,  he  throws 
away  the  wooden  limb  that  to  him  had  meant 
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emancipation  from  the  low  estate  of  beggary, 
and,  taking  out  his  crutch  and  cane,  goes  forth 
once  more  to  the  roads  of  Spain  to  pursue  his 
old  calling. 

Patapalo’s  story  offers  the  major  appeal  that 
all  readers  are  capable  of  feeling  keenly;  that 
which  springs  from  witnessing  the  effort  of 
an  outcast  to  become  a  respected  human  being 
and  regretting  his  failure  to  achieve  that  status. 
Patapalo’s  effort  is  a  tribute  to  the  spiritual 
urge  in  men  to  better  themselves,  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  in  his  struggle  provides  the  fun¬ 
damental  appeal  of  the  novel. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

S  Maurice  Toesca.  Le  scandale.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1950.  399  pages.  450  fr. 

The  scandal  arises  in  the  Ministere  de  I’lnte- 
rieur  and  related  services.  Negligence,  personal 
interest,  procrastination  and  bureaucracy,  in 
a  classical  pattern,  lead  to  a  crisis,  and  ministers 
and  their  staffs  lose  their  posts  as  others  move 
up  the  ladder.  Christmas  housecleaning  with 
fdse  hopes  for  a  New  Year.  The  documenta¬ 
tion  is  probably  exact  to  such  degree  as  M. 
Toesca  desires;  he  surely  knows  the  inner 
workings  of  this  game;  but  he  looks  at  the 
world  with  his  own  irony  and  smile.  We  re¬ 
call  Gurau  and  Saint-Papoul,  mere  puppets 
beside  Taverny;  and  Haverkamp,  too  rich 
with  Jules  Romains  to  permit  full  play  of 
irony. 

More  important  than  the  color  is  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events.  The  scandal  is  waiting  at 
every  turn;  it  might  be  forestalled,  but  direct 
intervention  and  common  sense  are  poison 
among  ministers  and  are  automatically  nulli¬ 
fied  by  an  elaborate  “code.”  It  is  like  a  game 
of  chess  in  which  you  always  lose,  or  the  cold 
facts  about  politics  that  Ulysses  shows  Hector 
in  La  Guerre  de  Troie,  not  predestination  nor 
the  Gods,  but  “une  espece  de  consentement 
que  donnent  I’atmosphere,  I’acoustique  et  I’hu- 
meur  du  monde  .  .  .  Paris  a  sans  doute  mal 


The  distinguished  Peruvian  critic  Luis  Alberto 
Sinchez,  once  more  an  exile  from  his  country,  is  now 
a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

By  virtue  of  Article  III  of  the  Brussels  Treaty,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Great  Britain  have  pledged  the  furthering  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations  in  the  cultural  domain.  An  important 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  creation  of  a  cultural  ID 
card  granting  to  nationals  of  each  of  the  five  countries 
important  privileges  when  travelling  in  one  of  the  four 
others.  The  card,  identical  in  the  five  countries,  is 


cnlcv^  Helene.”  In  Giraudoux’  play,  war  is 
brought  about,  after  full  triumph  of  reason, 
by  a  false  point  of  honor;  in  contrast,  the  “scan¬ 
dal”  is  routine  ministerial  business,  not  tragic, 
for  the  victims  merely  depart,  led,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  has  said  elsewhere,  by  the  invisible  thread 
spun  in  the  darkness  by  the  spider. 

The  style  enhances  the  irony  by  unforeseen 
episodes  and  gestures,  too  amusing  to  be  shock¬ 
ing;  and  there  is  a  new  variety  of  love  story. 

Francis  Carmody 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

^  Henri  Troyat.  Tant  que  la  terre  durera. 
Vol.  III.  Ftr angers  sur  la  terre.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1950.  639  pages.  660  fr. 

The  present  book  continues  the  narrative 
where  the  title  volume  (1947)  and  Le  sac  et 
la  cendre  (1948)  left  off:  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  In  the  years 
that  follow,  all  roads  lead  to  Paris;  there,  be¬ 
tween  two  wars,  the  author  records  the  fate 
of  two  generations  of  White  Russian  emigres, 
their  divided  sympathies,  their  disparate  ideals. 
While  parents  continue  to  hope  for  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  Czarist  splendor,  their  children  revolt 
against  national  prejudice  on  both  sides.  De¬ 
spite  strong  family  ties  they  not  only  want 
French  citizenship,  they  want  it  on  equal 
terms.  Skillfully  analyzed,  the  social  impact  of 
this  conflict  lends  unity  to  a  novel  whose  prog¬ 
ress  is  often  impaired  by  an  excessive  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  psychology. 

Of  Russian  origin  himself,  Troyat  no  doubt 
writes  from  personal  experience.  More  fortu¬ 
nate  than  one  of  his  characters,  the  writer 
Malinoff  who  cries  out:  “De  quoi  parlerais-je ? 
De  la  Russie  d’autrefois?  Cela  n’interesse  per- 
sonne  .  .  .  Alors  quoi?  Les  milieux  d’emigra- 
tion?  Quel  cadre  restreint!”  he  has  outstripped 
the  past  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
chroniclers  of  the  present. 

Howard  Reiner 
Boston,  Mass. 


printed  in  three  languages  (French,  English,  Dutch) 
and  issued  after  appropriate  investigation  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  in  the  continental  nations  and  by 
comf)ctent  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  to  scholars,  au¬ 
thors,  artists,  researchers  and  post-graduate  students. 
Among  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  holders  of  cul¬ 
tural  ID  cards  are  free  or  reduced  tickets  to  museums, 
exhibits,  concerts  and  theaters;  use  of  library  and  ar¬ 
chival  facilities,  access  to  scientific  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutes,  admission  to  university  restaurants,  attendance 
at  certain  courses  without  enrolment  fee,  currency  ex¬ 
change  facilities  and  travel  at  reduced  rates. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  *‘Head-Uners’*) 


s  Pierre  Debray.  Rimbaud,  le  magiden  di¬ 
sabuse.  Paris.  Julliard.  1949.  261  pages. 
380  fr. 

After  the  psychological,  the  sociological,  the 
aesthetic  and  the  purely  historical  approach 
to  Rimbaud,  we  have  here  a  philosophical  re¬ 
port  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  psycha- 
nalyse  existentielle.  The  interesting  attempt 
expects  of  readers  that  they  know  Rimbaud 
and  the  literature  about  Rimbaud,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  understanding  of  Debray’s 
conclusions.  Such  a  reader  will  find  here  a 
thrilling  even  though  subjective  discussion  of 
opinions  about  Rimbaud,  the  disillusioned  ma¬ 
gician,  who  finally  gave  up  writing  and  went 
to  Abyssinia.  M.  Debray  discusses  fully  in  two 
sections  { La  chasse  spirituelle  and  Les  chemins 
de  la  nuit)  all  the  classical  Rimbaud  problems 
(the  special  problem  of  his  art,  his  religiosity, 
his  sexual  life,  his  flight  to  Africa,  his  last 
days  in  Marseilles),  all  from  the  point  of  view 
of  existentialism,  as  blundy  as  possible.  The 
postface  is  by  Daniel-Rops. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Pierre  Dournes.  Daniel-Rops,  ou  le  rea- 
lisme  de  I’ esprit.  Paris.  Fayard.  1949.  258 
pages.  300  fr. 

This  book  will  be  a  welcome  reference  item. 
It  reviews  the  literary  career  of  Daniel-Rops, 
his  spiritual  development,  and  concludes  with 
an  ample  bibliography  of  his  works  to  date. 
The  author,  a  young  philosopher  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  supporter  of  the  M.  R.  P.,  has  approached 
his  subject  with  a  fervor  and  piety  which  pre¬ 
cludes  all  objectivity  in  criticism.  The  incense 
he  burns  before  his  subject  may  become  rather 
stifling  to  those  interested  mainly  in  informing 
themselves  further  about  the  lycee  professor 
who  so  exacdy  analyzed  postwar  psychology 
in  Notre  inquietude  and  has,  in  recent  years, 
become  an  important  Christian  historian  and 
Catholic  apologist. 

L.  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Soeur  Marguerite-Felicie  Inial.  Henri  Da- 
vignon,  ecrivain  beige.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press. 
1948.  xiii4-182  pages.  $2. 

In  an  unusually  vivid  and  colorful  style,  which 


nowhere  smacks  of  the  dryness  of  a  these  de 
Doctorat,  Soeur  Marguerite-F^icie  Inial  gives 
us  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  life  work  of  the 
contemporary  Belgian  novelist  Henri  Da- 
vignon.  His  numerous  writings,  though  bear¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  great  French  Catholic 
traditionalists  Bazin,  Bordeaux  and  Bourget, 
are  distinctly  original  insofar  as  their  “region¬ 
alism”  deals  exclusively  with  Belgian  charac¬ 
ters.  They  are  romans  d’ analyse  and  romans  a 
these  concerning  problems  solved  by  strong 
Christian  traditions  and  Belgian  traditions, 
problems  of  the  struggles  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  between  the  psychic  as  well  as 
physical  “makeup”  of  the  “Germanic”  Flem¬ 
ing  and  the  “Latin”  Walloon.  An  excellent 
bibliography  accompanies  the  study. 

Leon  Verriest 
Dartmouth  College 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Goethe.  Paris.  Fayard. 

New  ed.,  1949.  317  pages.  400  fr. 

In  French  befitting  an  Academician,  Jaloux 
displays  originality  of  interpretation  beyond 
his  claims.  With  thorough  knowledge  of  Goe¬ 
the  he  combines  a  praiseworthy  understand¬ 
ing  of  eighteenth  century  Germany. 

The  author  attempts  no  detailed  biography, 
but  “a  comprehensive  view  of  Goethe’s  des¬ 
tiny.”  While  externally  episodical,  the  study 
concisely  outlines  chief  essentials  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  Places,  activities,  travels,  love,  friend¬ 
ship  with  Schiller  form  the  setting  for  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  inner  life,  especially  in  later 
years.  Works  stressed  are  lyrics,  Torquato  Tas¬ 
so,  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  Faust. 

Jaloux  has  succeeded  in  “elucidating  not  the 
incidents,  but  the  lesson  of  such  a  life  and  the 
grandeur  emanating  therefrom.” 

Carl  Hammer,  Jr. 

Louisiana  State  University 

^  Montesquieu.  Histoire  veritable.  Roger 
Caillois,  ed.  Lille.  Giard  (Geneve.  Droz). 
1948.  xxvi-|-83  pages. 

According  to  M.  Caillois  there  are  three  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Histoire 
veritable,  none  of  them  published  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  time:  (a)  a  primitive  version  submitted 
by  Montesquieu  to  the  critic  J.  J.  Bel;  (b)  a 
revised  version  following  Bel’s  criticism;  and 
(c)  a  few  paragraphs  and  their  variants,  often 
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in  jeuilles  volantes,  intended  to  introduce  dia¬ 
logues  in  (b).  Lack  of  integration  of  these 
three  versions  plus  some  omissions  in  the 
chosen  version  have  resulted  in  divergencies 
and  obscurities  in  former  editions  of  Histoire 
veritable  (1892,  1902,  and  1942).  To  improve 
this  situation  M.  Caillois  chooses  version  (b) — 
the  text  of  the  1892  edition — reintroduces  ma¬ 
terials  left  out  in  that  edition,  adds  variants 
of  (a)  in  notes,  and  shows  content  of  (c)  in 
appendix.  The  result  is  a  coherent  text  allow¬ 
ing  full  enjoyment  of  this  little  classic  in 
which  fantasy  and  reality  blend  to  give  an 
ironical  compendium  of  human  foibles  with 
some  moral  hints  for  improvement. 

Manuel  01  gut n 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

Jacques  Carton.  Ma  mie  Agnes.  Paris. 
Plon.  1949.  488  pages.  450  fr. 

A  fictionalized  biography  of  Agnes  Sorel,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,  who  was 
for  fifteen  years  the  favorite  of  the  ugly  and 
wily  Charles  VII.  The  novel  portrays  admir¬ 
ably  the  dual  psychology  of  Agnes,  born  in 
poverty  but  destined  to  enjoy  all  the  luxury  of 
France;  the  king’s  favorite  who  retained  the 
friendship  of  the  good  but  unattractive  queen; 
the  sinner  who  showed  nobility  of  character. 
Agnes’  great  enemy  was  the  Dauphin.  Louis 
never  forgave  the  king’s  neglect  of  his  mother 
and  was  responsible  for  Agnes’  early  death. 
As  the  king  learned  self-confidence  from 
Agnes,  he  began  to  neglect  her  in  his  final  cam¬ 
paign  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France.  The 
energetic  Jeanne  d’Arc  had  earlier  disturbed 
the  peace-loving  Charles  VII;  her  memory 
caused  him  to  wage  war  eighteen  years  later. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  Agnes  play  the  lead¬ 
ing  roles  in  the  long,  almost  too  long,  novel 
which  also  furnishes  considerable  information 
on  fifteenth-century  court  life.  The  style  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  portrayals  vivid  as  one  would 
expect  from  Carton,  a  historian  who  was 
awarded  the  1935  Prix  Femina. 

Minnie  M.  Miller 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Emporia 

®  Marc  Chadourne.  Quand  Dieu  se  fit  Arne- 
ricain.  Paris.  Fayard.  1950.  415  pages. 
400  fr. 

A  novel,  if  one  considers  the  fantastic  nature 
of  the  material,  yet  a  historical  work  in  view 
of  the  factual  basis,  this  unusual  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  M.  Chadourne ’s  three  years  of 
teaching  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Life  amid  the 
scenes  of  Mormon  achievement  inspired  him 


to  examine  the  origins  of  this  uniquely  Ameri¬ 
can  religion,  and  to  delve  into  the  career  of 
Joseph  Smith,  its  founder. 

As  he  traces  the  evolution  of  this  unlettered 
farm  boy  into  prophet  of  a  militant  faith,  and 
presidential  aspirant  with  an  amazingly  pro¬ 
gressive  platform,  the  author  depicts  for  us 
a  brilliant  opportunist  with  genius  for  organi¬ 
zation.  Smith’s  violent  death  provided  the  new 
religion  with  a  martyred  saint  even  as  his  life 
had  furnished  its  indispensable  myth. 

M.  Chadourne  seems  convinced  that  by 
studying  the  vigorous  community  that  grew 
frpm  the  dream  of  Joseph  Smith,  he  has  indeed 
savored  the  essence  of  America. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
City  College  of  New  Yor\ 

^  Marie-Madeleine  Chantal.  La  voie  brulee. 

Paris.  Plon.  1949.  248  pages.  240  fr. 
Miseres  et  grandeurs  of  today’s  Paris,  in  a  mo¬ 
saic  of  cinema-like  short  scenes,  liberally 
sprinkled  with  modern  slang  and  with  the 
English  words  that  have  recently  come  into  the 
French  language.  The  apparently  unrelated 
lives  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  beaux  quartiers 
and  in  the  slums  are  brought  together  plau¬ 
sibly  enough,  some  of  them  carried  to  violent 
ends  before  the  book  concludes  with  a  new¬ 
born  baby’s  cry.  Balzac  and  Zola  would  both 
recognize  the  material  in  this  brief  and  well 
told  tale,  though  its  hectic  tempo,  like  its 
omissions,  its  vocabulary,  and  its  cruelty,  is 
very  much  of  our  own  time. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

Maurice  Druon.  La  chute  des  corps.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1950.  349  pages.  450  fr. 

The  second  book  of  a  scries  illustrating  the  de¬ 
cline  of  certain  great  French  families  in  the 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties  of  this  century 
is  as  absorbing  as  its  predecessor  which  cap¬ 
tured  the  Prix  Goncourt.  Scheming  politicians 
and  international  financiers,  as  well  as  ruth¬ 
less  opportunists  in  other  domains,  have  a  hand 
in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  an  aristocratic 
clan  whose  moral  fiber  has  weakened  to  the 
point  of  pretending  to  ignore,  if  it  does  not 
condone,  the  murder  of  one  of  its  members. 
The  author’s  dispassionate  analysis  of  the 
moral  climate  of  the  times,  and  the  sardonic 
subtlety  of  his  portrayals,  arc  as  effective  as 
moral  indignation  could  have  been. 

Germaine  A.  Donogh 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Louis  Dubrau.  La  part  du  silence.  Brux¬ 
elles.  L’Ecran  du  Monde.  1949.  254  pages. 
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“Contraircmcnt  a  cc  qu  Ton  imagine,  le  si¬ 
lence  n’appartient  pas  au  code  de  la  modera¬ 
tion,  mais  a  celui  de  la  violence.  On  se  tait  pour 
reflechir  avant  de  frapper,  on  se  tait  parce 
qu’il  est  inutile  de  parler  encore  puisqu’on  va 
frapper.”  This  reflection  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
novel.  The  plot,  not  too  convincing,  unless 
we  make  a  large  allowance  for  postwar  neu¬ 
rosis,  revolves  around  it.  The  heroine  confides 
to  her  lover — ^they  have  been  living  together 
for  some  years — a  relatively  insignificant  en¬ 
counter  with  another  admirer;  she  has  small 
cause  to  be  pleased  with  his  reaction.  He  leaves 
her  with  friends  while  he  rejoins  his  wife  for 
a  setdement  of  business  interests.  Moved  by 
a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  rancour,  she  ac¬ 
cepts  the  friend’s  attentions  and  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  this  time  she  will  keep  her 
secret.  There  is  a  variety  of  minor  characters, 
all  strikingly  drawn. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Pierre  Fisson.  Les  certitudes  Equivoques. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  430  pages.  500  fr. 
The  story  takes  place  in  the  capital  of  a  fic¬ 
titious  country  where  a  revolution,  supported 
by  a  foreign  army,  is  expected  to  start  at  any 
moment.  A  renegade  “bourgeois”  has  joined 
a  group  of  revolutionary  terrorists.  He  blindly 
obeys  their  orders,  and  thus  commits  many 
crimes.  However,  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
the  puppet  of  a  gang  of  ordinary  criminals 
working  for  themselves,  under  the  banner  of 
the  Party.  Disappointed,  he  kills  the  gangsters’ 
boss  . . .  and  returns  home. 

All  this  is  placed  in  a  secretive  atmosphere; 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  anybody  else  is 
aiming  at.  Pierre  Fisson  has  left  the  reader, 
too,  in  complete  darkness,  and  wondering. 
The  language  is  crude,  the  vocabulary,  un¬ 
necessarily  vulgar,  is  often  shocking.  Modern 
style.?  Perhaps;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  admiring  it.  At  any  rate,  Les  certitudes 
equivoques  gives  a  disturbing  picture  of  the 
chaotic  world  in  which  we  live. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(^  College 

^  Stephen  Hecquet.  Bons  pour  la  mort,  ou 
les  Trop  Purs.  Paris.  Nagel.  1949.  505 
pages.  580  fr. 

In  a  conventional  prologue  M.  Hecquet  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  French  classroom  in  1935,  pre¬ 
sents  the  young  teacher  and  indicates  the  three 
pupils  with  whose  destinies  he  is  concerned. 
Thereafter  all  is  confusion  unless  one  reads 
with  special  care,  for  the  author  seems  to  have 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  devising  unusual 


ways  of  telling  his  four  separate  stories.  He 
quotes  from  letters,  diaries.  Army  reports.  He 
even  sets  down  a  lengthy  conversation  between 
two  sea  waves!  Fortunately  his  characters  have 
enough  of  the  stuff  of  life  in  them  to  hold  our 
interest  through  all  these  tricky  narrative  tech¬ 
niques. 

Todd  Downing 

Washington  College 

^  Jacques  Nels.  Les  enfants  du  desordre. 
Paris.  Presses  de  la  Cite.  1949.  254  pages. 
250  fr. 

There  are  some  aspirant  novelists  who,  with¬ 
out  any  mastery  of  their  craft,  yet  have  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  literary  movements  going  on  about 
them.  Availing  themselves  of  a  thousand  vul¬ 
gar  devices,  they  produce  work  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  undistinguished,  but  which  attains  a 
modicum  of  significance  through  tide  and 
topic.  These  authors  plunge  into  the  current, 
thinking  to  reach  the  shores  of  acceptance — 
perhaps  respectability — by  grabbing  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  literature.  Their  novels  are  as  false  as 
their  concept  of  art.  Jacques  Nels  is  such  a 
novelist. 

Paul  Marcel  Glaude 
Ohjahoma  City 

^  Louis  Pauwels.  Les  voies  de  petite  com¬ 
munication.  Paris.  Seuil.  1949.  204  pages. 
285  fr. 

In  the  short  preface,  Francois  Mauriac  says 
that  man  “se  heurte  a  d’autres  visages  hermc- 
tiques”;  M.  Pauwels  proposed  to  “percer,  nct- 
toyer  ces  voies  de  petite  communication”  in 
this  revelation  of  eternity  and  dissolution.  In 
the  narrator’s  critical  and  painful  adventure, 
he  was  limited  by  intangible  circumstances  to 
partial  communication  with  a  dying  father,  a 
child  unborn,  a  wife  awakening  after  a  dream, 
a  nun  in  the  subway,  a  man  passing  with 
friendly  gesture,  and  a  beautiful  girl.  The 
language  is  subtle  and  elusive.  Robert  Lapou- 
jade’s  remarkable  engravings  capture  the  same 
impressions.  Louis  Pauwels’  fine  novel,  Saint 
Quelquun  (1947)  told  of  a  chance  revelation 
of  sanctity;  he  has  written  sensitively  though 
briefly,  in  Paru,  of  Ramuz  and  Francois  Mau¬ 
riac. 

Francis  J.  Carmody 
University  of  California,  Berl{eley 

^  Dominique  Ponchardier.  Les  pavEs  de 
Venfer.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  443  pages. 
490  fr. 

After  beginning  with  a  gory,  nightmarish 
killing  of  a  man  suspected  of  collaboration, 
this  Resistance  novel  settles  down  to  a  slow 
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narration  of  seemingly  endless  details  of  the 
experiences  of  a  Resistance  agent — the  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages,  sabotage,  liquidation  of 
suspects,  arrests  and  escapes,  daily  comings 
and  goings.  The  enumeration  sounds  thrilling 
but  the  actual  account  is  almost  unbelievably 
dull.  The  reader  keeps  hoping  something 
really  exciting  will  happen,  but  it  never  does. 
The  tempo  is  so  deliberate  that  when  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  time  out  to  philosophize,  as  he  oc¬ 
casionally  does,  there  is  no  apparent  change  of 
pace. 

With  his  social  creed  we  do  not  quarrel: 
“.  .  .  je  crois  a  la  limitation  des  avoirs,  a 
legalite  originelle  et  a  un  travail  de  moins  en 
moins  penible  pour  une  repartition  des 
richesses  de  plus  en  plus  equitable — c’est  tout”; 
but  with  the  episodic,  loosely-jointed  plot  and 
the  shadowy  characterizations  we  do.  Not  even 
the  narrator  has  a  personality,  and  the  other 
characters  appear  blurred  as  on  a  foggy  night, 
only  to  vanish  into  the  darkness. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Silvain  Reiner.  Le  piano  du  bourreau. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  235  pages.  300  fr. 
Georges,  the  restless  postwar  youth,  and  his 
wife  Hdene,  the  former  Resistance  worker, 
are  trying  desperately  to  be  happy.  But  the 
odds  are  great.  Helene’s  health  has  been  per¬ 
manently  injured  in  the  German  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  Because  she  has  loved  music, 
Georges  buys  her  a  piano,  but  this  piano  gives 
Hdene  no  pleasure.  For  this  was  the  piano 
that  some  time  before  used  to  drown  out  the 
cries  of  the  victims  in  the  Gestapo  headquar¬ 
ters.  Helene’s  struggle  to  adapt  herself  to  nor¬ 
mal  life  and  incidentally  to  return  Georges’ 
love  ends  in  failure  and  she  commits  suicide. 
This  is  the  first  published  book  of  the  author, 
who  was  born  in  Bucharest  in  1921. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

^  Paul  Serant.  Le  meurtre  rituel.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1950.  253  pages.  240  fr. 
This  novel,  whose  author  belongs  to  the  group 
of  Jeunes  Romanciers,  has  as  its  subject  the 
tribulations  of  the  uprooted  French  postwar 
generation,  the  bleak  mental  despair  of  the 
young  people  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
turmoil  of  our  troubled  epoch. 

Well  written  and  much  more  readable  than 
many  of  our  American  contemporary  novels, 
which  are  often  ruined  by  the  imposition  of 
their  prescribed  length,  it  shows  both  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  doom  of  a  typical 
young  couple  of  average  intelligence  and  “nor¬ 


mal  strength.”  Andre  and  Sarah,  by  dint  of 
looking  for  something  to  cling  to  in  a  crum¬ 
bling  society  all  of  whose  values  have  toppled 
before  their  eyes,  are  victims  of  a  sex  fiend 
who  poses  as  a  prophet  and  redeemer  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  phony  “political”  move¬ 
ment  which  pretends  to  be  “new”  but  actually 
goes  the  way  of  a  disguised  Fascism.  It  is 
amazing  to  see  how  deeply  Serant  is  entrenched 
in  the  novelistic  tradition  of  his  country;  style 
and  treatment  are  in  the  manner  of  Les  liai‘ 
sons  dangereuses  and  of  Bel  A  mi — with  some 
slight  reminiscences  of  Arthur  Schnitzler’s 
Frdulein  Else. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yorf{^,  N.  Y. 

^  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Les  raisins  verts. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  221  pages. 

The  title,  implying  that  the  parents’  sins  arc 
visited  upon  their  children,  suggests  tension 
between  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter; 
however,  it  veils  the  scope  of  the  novel  in 
which  the  diaries  of  father  and  son  describe 
conflicts  between  mildly  skeptical  humanism 
and  desperate  violence,  naive  worldliness  and 
intransigent  faith.  Imagine  heroes  of  Anatolc 
France  and  Colette  confronting  those  of  Mal- 
raux  and  Mauriac.  .  .  .  The  individuality  of 
these  enfants  du  soir  is  overshadowed  by  the 
ideas  of  their  era.  Those  ideas  transcend  the 
French  bourgeoisie,  that  bourgeoisie  par  ex- 
cellence;  they  concern  the  whole  Western 
world  and  are  here  presented  clearly  and  vivid¬ 
ly,  within  the  tradition  of  French  literary 
craftsmanship. 

Marianne  Bon  wit 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

^  Gaston  Thcard.  Grimaces  et  trois  autres 
contes  drolatiques.  Port-au-Prince.  Com- 
pagnie  Lithographique  d’Haiti.  1948.  105 
pages. 

In  Grimaces  the  author  of  Le  facot  de  Madame 
Ciceron  offers  another  set  of  lively  Haitian 
tales  introducing  the  picaresque  M.  Lcfrisc, 
whose  success  in  politics  and  marriage  has 
been  achieved  through  bluff.  But  when  dis¬ 
aster  strikes,  the  rogue  prefers  self-destruction 
to  loss  of  prestige.  The  rather  gruesome  de¬ 
nouement  fails  to  dampen  M.  Theard’s  gaiety 
or  ruffle  the  angular  Mme  Lefrise,  whose  aver¬ 
sion  to  spherical  objects  is  amusingly  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  chapter  called  Bebe. 

The  Grimaces  are  followed  by  the  account 
of  a  dignified  Haitian’s  Parisian  misadventure 
with  a  supposed  countess  and  the  case  of  a 
psychiatrist  baffled  by  his  patient’s  logic.  Cre¬ 
ole  atmosphere  compensates  for  occasional 
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crudeness  of  detail  and  structural  inadequa¬ 
cies.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

City  College  of  New  Yorl{ 

^  Charles  Vildrac.  D’apres  Vecho.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1949.  251  pages.  300  fr. 
Poignant  evocations  of  childhood,  adolescence 
and  youth  in  workingmen’s  quarters  of  Paris 
— Framboise-a-la-creme,  the  red-faced  ugly 
duckling  of  the  class;  the  street’s  bully  really 
actuated  by  agony  over  his  father’s  incurable 
malady;  timid  adoration  of  the  richest  girl  of 
the  neighborhood;  the  cocky  visit  of  two  ado¬ 
lescents  to  the  Cafe  des  Acacias  in  Robinson; 
sharply  etched  instants  in  the  trenches  and 
enemy  brutality  in  an  Argonne  chateau  in 
1916.  Subdy  poetic  are  the  memories  of  the 
modest  suburban  garden,  of  carefree  bicycling 
through  the  lazy  summer  countryside  and  the 
Sunday-becalmed  provincial  town.  To  these 
is  added  the  gem  of  the  collection,  a  keenly 
lyrical  portrayal  of  Lazarus’  life  in  the  days 
immediately  following  his  resurrection. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Bert{eley,  Calif. 

^  Louise  de  Vilmorin.  Le  retour  d’Erica. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  170  pages.  180  fr. 
At  a  time  when  most  novelists  strive  to  outdo 
one  another  in  studying  psychiatric  cases  or  in 
revealing  ad  nauseam  the  crudest  details  of 
physical  love  making,  it  is  most  refreshing 
to  discover  a  love  story  which  reminds  you  of 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  and  of  the  Musset  who 
wrote  A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes  filles.  Erica,  a 
lovely  country  lass,  somewhere  in  a  northern 
clime,  cannot  decide  between  two  charming 
suitors  of  whom  she  is  equally  fond,  although 
one  is  the  local  squire’s  nephew  while  the  other 
is  a  villager  like  her.  At  last,  at  a  skating  fes¬ 
tival,  she  finds  love  in  the  arms  of  Hugo,  an 
attractive  stranger.  Though  Erica  worships  her 
widowed  father  who  until  now  has  been  the 
confident  of  her  most  secret  thoughts,  she  fol¬ 
lows  Hugo,  and  her  father  loses  his  mind. 

One  day,  Erica  comes  back;  again  she  is 
among  all  of  the  village  people  who  were 
her  friends,  but  only  her  father,  in  his  mad¬ 
ness,  is  aware  of  her  return.  .  .  .  The  most 
graceful,  poetical  and  delightful  novelette  I 
have  read  in  years. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

^  Joseph  Delmelle.  Panorama  de  la  jeune 
poesie  fran^aise  de  Belgique.  60  pages. 

- Ces  temps  doux-am'-  s  suivi  de  Terres 

abandonnees,  poemes.  50  pages.  Bruxelles- 
Paris.  Le  Nenuphar.  1948. 


M.  Delmelle  is  inclined  to  believe  that  no  other 
generation  has  been  richer  in  poets  than  his 
own,  and  the  number  he  discusses  or  mentions 
— all  under  thirty-five  years  of  age — would 
seem  to  justify  his  claim.  He  notes  a  sharp 
reaction  against  the  riot  of  surrealism  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  “humanization,”  to  a  certain  moderate 
neoclassicism  in  poetry.  “Aux  yeux  du  jeune 
poete,  rhomme  a  plus  d’importance  que  I’epo- 
que  . . .  L’homme,  permanente  affirmation  de 
I’eternite  a  travers  ce  qui  passe,  est  son  souci 
essentiel.”  There  is  a  verdict  to  bring  cheer 
to  those  bewildered  by  the  esoteric  vagaries  of 
yesterday.  M.  Delmelle’s  own  verse  written 
during  the  last  war  is  in  a  minor  key: 

“Ardcnnc,  j’ai  touche  tes  blcssures  ouvertes 
Et  j’ai  mal  quand  je  vois  les  roses  du  printetnps!” 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Anne  Fontaine.  Prismes.  1947.  80  pages. 

- Cantate  des  objects  perdus.  1947.  109 

pages.  6.50  Sw.  fr. 

- Nausicaa.  Avec  une  rose  de  Henri 

Mondor.  1948.  23  pages.  5  Sw.  fr. 

- Vherbier  d’Armand  Godoy.  1949.  23 

pages.  Fribourg.  Egloff. 

- Le  premier  jour.  Paris.  Grasset.  1950. 

69  pages.  285  fr. 

The  young  Lausanne  poet  Anne  Fontaine 
owes  much  to  the  counsel  and  encouragement 
of  her  kindly  old  neighbor  Armand  Godoy, 
as  she  does  to  the  other  Mallarmeen,  Jean 
Royere.  But  she  has  joined  no  school.  She 
avoids  rhyme,  and  only  occasionally,  for  the 
sake  of  a  specific  effect,  does  she  fall  into  an 
obvious  and  regular  rhythm.  A  fastidiously 
careful  artist,  she  is  as  simple  and  natural  as  a 
poet  could  well  be — her  subtle  art  is  much 
less  rigid  than  the  “rules”  of  the  classic  poets, 
but  she  obeys  its  canons  carefully. 

Her  almost  constant  theme  is  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  God’s  sensuous  world,  qualified 
by  its  impermanence.  She  characterizes  her 
own  matter  and  manner  in  No.  37  of  Prismes: 

Mon  paradis  ^  moi,  ce  n'est  pas  la  jungle  aux  racines 
tortueuses,  aux  branches  emmcl^,  aux  frondaisons 
vertigineuses  .  .  . 

Une  terre  ordonne  et  sage  ou  Thorticulteur  et  le 
grand  maitre  des  eaux  donnent  des  reves  aux  fleurs  et 
accordent  la  voix  des  fontaines  {Piano-Tuner  for  the 
fountains — roguish  and  beautiful!) 

It  is  interesting  that  her  most  outsjxiken 
confession  of  vehement  passion  names  a  vege¬ 
table  correspondent,  not  a  human  one: 

J’aime  d'amour  violent  un  altier  tulipier. 

We  are  not  forgetting  that  her  earliest  collec- 
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tion,  Prismes,  is  redolent  of  the  Orient,  and 
that  she  is  capable  of  such  figures  as  the  line 
from  Nausicaa: 


Une  perle  joue  sur  la  flcur  de  ton  scin. 

These  five  tiny  volumes  reveal  a  considerable 
variety  of  talent.  The  next  to  the  last  one 
chronologically  is  not  a  poem  but  a  charming 
enumeration  raisonnee  of  the  flowers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  works  of  her  friend  Armand 
Godoy;  and  the  last  volume  has  in  it  the  germ 
of  an  epic,  delicately  reminiscent  of  the  brave 
but  clumsy  big  Semaine  of  the  Huguenot  Mil- 
ton,  Guillaume  du  Bartas. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Claude  Vigee.  La  lutte  avec  I'Ange.  Paris. 

Les  Lettres.  1950.  96  pages.  300  fr. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  struggle  with  an 
angel;  one  must  be  impelled  by  a  powerful 
poetic  gusto  and  have  the  talents  of  a  visionary. 
This  work,  composed  of  alexandrines,  prose, 
and  verse  of  various  meters,  is  a  suite  of  visions 
— often  somewhat  obscure  but  always  color¬ 
ful.  The  reader  should  sip  slowly  drop  by  drop. 
Though  he  may  not  always  comprehend,  he 
can  not  but  envy  the  author  a  strong  evocative 
power  which  should  enable  the  poet,  if  he 
will  focus  his  lenses,  to  present  his  visions  more 
precisely.  The  reader  then,  too,  will  be  able  to 
visualize  more  clearly. 

Jules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

Albert  Beguin,  et  al.  Cinquante  annees  de 
decouvertes.  Bilan,  1900-1950.  Anna  & 
Andre  Lejard,  compilers.  Paris.  Seuil.  1950. 
358  pages. 

A  truly  remarkable  stock-taking  of  the  half- 
century  now  closing.  Of  the  seven  essays. 
Literature,  by  Claude  Edmonde  Magny,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  by  Jean  Wahl,  and  especially  Science, 
by  Francois  Le  Lionnais,  arc  the  fullest  and 
the  most  illuminating.  Jean  Wahl,  however, 
had  little  “progress”  to  report,  although  the 
age  was  that  of  James,  Bergson,  Croce,  Dewey 
and  the  Existentialists.  Claude  Edmonde 
Magny’s  excellent  study  is  marred  by  a  slight 
tone  of  superiority:  literature,  as  compared 
with  science,  is  affected  by  vogues,  the  vogues 
of  yesterday  are  apt  to  seem  dismal  or  ludi¬ 
crous  to  the  new  generation.  The  half<entury 
is  perhaps  the  most  awkward  unit  for  the 
study  of  literature:  it  takes  fully  a  hundred 
years  to  winnow  the  chaff  and  grain.  The 
synoptic  tables  inside  the  front  and  back  covers 
are  extremely  useful.  A  triumph  of  that  unique 
French  art,  first  practiced  by  Fontencllc:  eluci¬ 
dation  and  synthesis  for  the  intelligent  general 


public,  without  any  sacrifice  to  “vulgarization” 
or  even  “popularization.” 

Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Blaise  Cendrars.  Le  lotissement  du  del. 

Paris.  Deno^.  1949.  345  pages.  390  fr. 

A  loosely-knit  book  of  essays,  partly  autobio¬ 
graphical,  by  a  well-known  cosmopolitan  fig¬ 
ure,  who  lost  an  arm  in  World  War  I,  served 
in  World  War  II,  and  whose  observation  of 
men  and  things  can  scarcely  be  matched  for 
keenness.  The  central  “theme”  of  the  volume 
is  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  aviation.  Saint 
Joseph  de  Cupertino,  who  was  famous  for  his 
acts  of  levitation.  Cendrars  goes  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  levitation  and  we  must  admit  that  his 
discussion  is  both  curious  and  convincing.  It 
will  prove  to  be  not  a  little  perplexing  to  the 
average  reader.  In  addition,  the  author  treats 
of  World  War  II,  his  travels  in  South  America 
and  particularly  Brazil.  It  is  an  unusual  vol¬ 
ume  with  a  more  than  eccentric  touch. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

^  Felix  Feneon.  Oeuvres.  Jean  Paulhan,  ed. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  5th  ed.,  1948.  478  pages. 
520  fr. 

These  collected  works  consist  of  reviews  of 
exhibits  (from  1883  to  1927),  book  reviews 
(covering  the  same  period),  three-line  items 
on  actual  happenings,  two  short  stories,  four 
reportages,  and  three  slightly  ironical  letters. 
They  are  interesting  since  they  are  written  by 
a  strictly  Parisian  personality  (1861-1944), 
journalist,  art  and  literature  critic  of  the  Apolli¬ 
naire  variety  and  of  the  Jarry  type  plus  an 
astonishing  amount  of  perspicacity. 

Thus,  we  have  some  pages  on  Seurat’s 
Grande  Jatte  which  were  written  when  the 
tableau  was  first  shown;  we  find  notes  on  im¬ 
pressionists,  but  also  on  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy, 
Ibsen,  when  such  a  review  was  still  a  coura¬ 
geous  undertaking.  Then  we  meet  quite  a 
number  of  lucid  lines  on  Rimbaud,  Mallarmc, 
Laforgue  and  on  unknown  minor  gods,  and 
a  satirical  firework  in  three  lines,  Les  Moeurs. 
M.  Feneon’s  utterances  certainly  deserve  to  be 
saved  from  oblivion.  Since  other  books  do  not 
even  mention  his  name,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  clever  and  informative  introduction  by 
Feneon’s  friend,  Jean  Paulhan,  who  certainly 
knows.  Fredericl{^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Elian  J.  Finb.  ^pjt,  ed.  Chats  de  Colette.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1950. 203  pages  -j-  16  plates. 
390  fr. 
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All  that  Colette  has  ever  written  about  cats 
is  here  collected  to  form  the  latest  volume  in 
the  series  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des  Bites.  The 
sketches,  stories,  essays  reflect  Colette’s  infinite 
tenderness  and  sympathy  for  these  animals. 
“Chaque  chat  rencontre  m’a  fourni  I’exemple 
d’une  vertu  personnelle,  et  donne  a  croire  que 
j’avais  a  peindre,  chaque  fois,  un  chat  qui  ne 
fut  nc,  qui  n’eut  vecu  que  pour  moi,”  she 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  collection,  and  with 
knowledge  that  comes  from  love  and  under¬ 
standing  she  paints  vivid  and  masterful  por¬ 
traits  of  twenty  or  more  cats  she  has  known 
in  the  course  of  her  life. 

The  accompanying  photographs  are  excel¬ 
lent  animal  portraits. 

Madeleine  Izsa\  Stern 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^  Andre  Gide.  Eloges.  147  pages.  13.50 

Sw.  fr. 

- Prefaces.  200  pages.  17.05  Sw.  fr. 

- Rencontres.  145  pages.  13.50  Sw.  fr. 

Neuchatel.  Ides  &  Calendes.  1948. 

Three  impeccable  little  books:  paper,  printing, 
lay-out,  everything  manifests  the  solid  well¬ 
being  of  Switzerland  and  flatters  the  taste  of 
the  bibliophile.  But  the  scholar  will  be  sur¬ 
prised,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  these  three  vol¬ 
umes  not  even  one  unpublished  text,  unless 
the  whimsical,  puzzling  litde  sotie,  Uart  hi- 
traire,  at  the  end  of  Rencontres,  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

One  is  inclined  to  ask  the  critical  question: 
Why  (with  the  exception  of  Prefaces)  do  the 
books  supply  no  bibliographical  index  provid¬ 
ing  the  data  on  all  previous  publications  of 
the  essays.?  This  omission  restricts  their  useful¬ 
ness  and  makes  of  these  charming  booklets  a 
mere  object  of  luxury. 

However,  we  congratulate  the  publisher  for 
having  put  the  emphasis  on  Gide  the  critic, 
the  essayist.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  realm  of  criti¬ 
cism — this  incidental,  casual  kind  of  criticism 
blended  with  memories  and  digressions — ^that 
Gide  is  at  his  best  and  that  he  most  completely 
reveals  his  rich  nature:  his  receptivity,  his  keen 
finesse,  his  inexorable  artistic  exigency,  his 
universalism,  and  his  humanity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  aspects  of  his  nature  are  to  be  found 
in  these  three  thin  volumes.  Insatiably  curious, 
eager  for  knowledge,  for  new  sensations.  Ren¬ 
contres  shows  him  in  Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
North  Africa,  Congo,  while  his  Prefaces  and 
Eloges  not  only  disclose  his  preferences,  his 
“elective  affinities,”  but  even  more  his  surpris¬ 
ing  flexibility.  What  a  diversity  of  tones  in 
these  pages!  Now  classical  to  the  utmost  econ¬ 
omy  of  means,  now  exultant  and  lyrical,  now 


saugrenu  and  bantering;  then  again  grave  but 
eloquent  when  it  comes  to  combating  preju¬ 
dice  and  untruth  and  reaffirming  his  faith  in 
the  eternal  values  of  the  human  mind:  “La 
valeur  est  du  cote  du  petit  nombre;  du  cote 
de  ceux  qui  ne  font  point  partie  d’un  parti,  ou, 
du  moins,  qui  meme  en  s’enrolant,  gardent 
conscience  pure,  esprit  fibre  et  parler  franc.” 

Renee  Lang 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

^  Roger  Nimier.  Le  Grand  d’Espagne.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1950.  241  pages.  240  fr. 
This  is  a  book  of  great  interest  because  it 
studies  the  problem  of  religious  faith  in  our 
modern  society.  Our  age,  so  claims  the  author, 
is  godless  and  soulless.  The  traditional  God 
has  been  replaced  by  new  gods:  the  cinema, 
boxing,  politics,  money.  Yet  we  are  asking 
our  youths  to  die  for  an  ideal  after  modern 
civilization  has  done  its  best  to  kill  every  form 
of  idealism.  So  thought  the  author  as  he  and 
his  contemporaries  were  asked  to  face  the  war 
of  liberation  in  France  in  1944.  The  book,  a 
document  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholicism 
of  Georges  Bernanos,  offers  a  keen  commen¬ 
tary  on  contemporary  French  fife,  as  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  firm  believer  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Yves  Simon,  ed.  La  civilisation  americaine. 
Bruges.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1950.  270 
pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

This  book  suffers  from  a  double  handicap.  In¬ 
variably,  I  find  collective  works  inferior  to 
those  written  by  a  single  author.  Individually 
of  high  merit,  these  essays  do  not  produce  the 
same  impression  as,  say.  The  American  Mind 
by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  Then  most  of 
the  essays  are  translated,  and  the  translation, 
although  adequate,  is  not  inspired.  Transla¬ 
tions  seldom  are. 

With  these  reservations  of  a  general  nature, 
this  litde  book  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
It  gives  a  total  panorama  of  American  life, 
but  it  docs  not  blindly  praise  the  American 
way.  It  recognizes  the  essential  truth  that  most 
questions  arc  “disputed.”  The  point  of  view 
is  frankly  Catholic.  But  the  American  Catho¬ 
lics,  being  a  minority,  are  free  from  com¬ 
placent  conformism.  They  judge  Protestant, 
democratic,  free  thinking  (more  striedy:  loose 
thinking  or  unthinking),  materialistic,  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  America  with  no  blind  faith  in  its 
absolute  perfection.  Notre  Dame  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  twelve  authors.  I  wish  we  had  on 
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every  country  a  report  as  lucid,  well  balanced 
and  even  tempered  as  this. 

Albert  GuSrard^  Sr. 
Brandeis  University 

W  Wladimir  Weidle.  La  Russie  absente  et 
presente.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949. 238  pages. 
290  fr. 

A  well-meant  effort  to  synthesize  Russian  his¬ 
tory  for  the  intelligent  layman,  this  cultured 
and  stimulating  volume  contains  ample  food 
for  thought.  The  author,  who  is  not  afraid  to 
voice  many  debatable  and  unorthodox  opin¬ 
ions,  seems  at  his  best  in  discussing  literary 
and  intellectual  trends.  The  book  suffers  from 
an  utter  neglect  of  economic  factors.  Many 
specific  views — e.g.,  on  the  “Russian  soul,”  on 
the  Revolution,  on  the  national  character — 
could  stand  elaboration;  some  interesting  ideas, 
such  as  the  application  to  Russia  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  trahison  des  clercs  and  “horizontal 
culture,”  could  be  fruitfully  explored  further. 
Even  if  at  times  prone  to  expansive  overstate¬ 
ments,  this  book  is  a  healthy  antidote  to  the 
fashionable  view  of  Russia  as  perennially  “ori¬ 
ental”  and  “savage.” 

Alexander  Dallin 
Harvard  University 

^  Paul  Collaer.  Darius  Milhaud.  Antwerpen. 
Nederlandsche  Boekhandel.  1947.  237 
pages  26  plates.  180  Bel.  fr. 

It  is  not  often  vouchsafed  a  living  composer 
to  be  the  subject  of  such  a  thorough,  well- 
documented,  and  sympathetic  study  as  this  ex¬ 
cellent  work  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  musicians  of  our  day.  Though  most 
of  the  work  comprises  a  detailed  and  masterly 
analysis  of  the  individual  compositions,  the 
author  never  loses  sight  of  certain  dominant 
elements  of  Milhaud’s  music — the  lyricism 
stemming  from  his  Provencal  temperament, 
his  unswerving  belief  that  music  must  be  the 
fruit  of  an  inner  force,  and  above  all  his  insist¬ 
ence  upon  melody.  One  leaves  the  work  with 
an  eagerness  to  hear  the  music,  a  consumma¬ 
tion  which  is  surely  devoudy  to  be  wished  by 
the  author — and  the  composer. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Pierre  Bayle.  Choix  de  textes.  Marcel  Ray¬ 
mond,  ed.  Paris.  Librairie  Universelle  de 
France.  1948.  371  pages.  7  Sw.  fr. 

This  handsomely  printed  near-anthology  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  reader  not  truly  a  “Choix  de  textes” 
but  rather  selections  from  selections.  Still,  one 
is  always  pleased  to  find  one  more  grouping 
of  Bayle’s  combative  and  challenging  writings. 


The  few  pages  in  this  small  and  not  very  use¬ 
ful  book  are  sufficient  to  make  one  realize 
Bayle’s  courage  and  enterprise.  The  Appen¬ 
dices  contain  a  few  items  on  Bayle’s  life,  a 
chronology  of  his  life  and  times,  a  list  of 
works  from  which  the  selections  have  been 
taken,  a  very  brief  bibliography,  and  a  few 
notes  on  the  text. 

G.  O.  Seiver 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Jacques  Masui,  ed.  Approches  de  Linde. 

Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1949.  650  fr. 

This  work  has  a  double  purpose:  to  present 
the  inner  core  of  Hindu  thought,  freed  from 
the  misconceptions  and  the  superstitions  that 
conceal  it;  and  to  show  what  contributions  this 
thought  could  make  to  a  world  in  chaos,  on  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

True,  even  the  materialistic  West  is  search¬ 
ing  as  never  before  for  something  to  assuage 
its  spiritual  hunger.  True,  the  wisdom  of  India 
is  ancient  and  profound.  But  we  fear  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  contributors  to  this  work  may 
be  oversanguine.  For  the  West  will  always 
look  askance  at  a  wisdom  that  can  be  com¬ 
placent  about  conditions  of  life  as  they  exist 
in  India. 

This  book  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
material  it  contains  in  its  360  pages.  Addressed 
to  a  cultured  public,  it  is,  however,  so  con¬ 
densed  as  to  require  for  understanding  some 
initiation  into  Hindu  philosophy.  There  are 
stimulating  chapters  on  education,  on  psychi¬ 
atry  ancient  and  modern,  on  apparent  simi¬ 
larities  between  tenets  and  practices  of  Yoga 
and  Druidism,  etc. 

The  list  of  contributors  is  impressive.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  late  art  historian  Ananda  Coom- 
araswami,  the  mystic  Shri  Aurobindo,  the  mu¬ 
sician  Srinivasan  Aiyangar,  the  psychiatrist 
C.  C.  Jung,  such  Western  students  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  as  Rene  Guenon,  Heinrich  Zimmer,  Mir- 
cea  Eliade,  and  many  other  distinguished 
thinkers. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ol{lahoma 

^  Henri  Pourrat.  Le  sage  et  son  demon.  Pre¬ 
cede  de  "Le  Demon  de  Socrate"  de  Plu- 
tarque.  Edouard  des  Places,  S.  J.,  tr.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1950.  252  pages.  270  fr. 
The  French  novelist  makes  an  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  Plutarch’s  dialogue  the  point  de  de¬ 
part  for  a  commentary  on  the  merits  and  the 
shortcomings  of  Socratic  and  Greek  rational¬ 
ism.  He  presents  a  moving  plea  for  a  reason 
illumined  by  faith  and  manifested  in  works 
of  love  as  indispensable  requisites  of  Christian 
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existentialism:  “Derriere  Socrate  .  .  .  il  y  avait 
ce  demon  invisiHe,  qui  lui  disait  .  .  .  de  faire 
la  musique  .  .  .  Mais  Socrate  n’a  pas  su  I’en- 
tendre.”  The  one  who  understands  that  per¬ 
sistent  voice  is  not  the  sage  but  the  saint,  “le 
serviteur  du  Dieu  vivant,  le  genie  de  la  vie.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Gershom  Gerhard  Scholem.  Les  grands 
courants  de  la  mystique  juive.  M.-M.  Davy, 
tr.  Paris.  Payot.  1950.  432  pages.  960  fr. 
Starting  with  the  foundations  of  Jewish  mysti¬ 
cism  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
Ezekiel  respectively  (the  Ma'aseh  bereshit  and 
the  vision  of  the  Merl^avah,  or  the  Heavenly 
Chariot),  Professor  Scholem  traces  here,  in 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  first  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject,  the  development  of  Jew¬ 
ish  mysticism  down  through  the  ages  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  of  Hasidism  was  born. 

Rejected  with  condemnation  by  the  great 
historian  of  the  Jews  Heinrich  Graetz  and 
others  who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
the  deep  and  dark  undercurrents  of  Judaism, 
Jewish  mysticism  has  been  rescued  from  total 
oblivion  by  the  author,  in  whose  hands  it  is 
revealed  to  the  reader  as  the  Jewish  way  to  the 
Divine.  Lx)ng  ignored  by  most  modern  Jewish 
scholars,  Jewish  mysticism  is  here  discussed  by 
Scholem  in  the  light  of  its  changing  historical 
background. 

Especially  qualified  for  his  task  by  more  than 
twenty  years  of  study  and  research  in  this  field. 
Professor  Scholem,  who  has  the  chair  of  Jewish 
mysticism  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  is  also  at  home  in  general  mystical  lit¬ 
erature  and  in  Jewish  and  general  philosophy. 

Well<hosen,  useful  bibliographies  for  each 
chapter  are  appended  to  the  book,  as  are  also 
approximately  sixty  pages  of  notes.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  in  1941,  the  book  is  an  en¬ 
larged  version  of  nine  lectures,  seven  of  which 
were  delivered  as  the  Hilda  Stich  Stroock  lec¬ 
tures  in  1938  at  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
in  New  York. 

Isaac  Goldberg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

^  Maurice  Blondel.  Exigences  philosophic 
ques  du  christianisme.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires.  1950.  307  pages.  600  fr. 

Two  complementary  studies  which  the  emi¬ 
nent  Maurice  Blondel  finished  just  before  his 
death  in  June,  1949:  Le  sens  chretien,  and  De 
V assimilation  comme  aboutissement  et  trans¬ 
position  de  la  theorie  de  I’analogie.  They  ap¬ 
pear  under  a  posthumously  chosen  title.  Pre¬ 


sented  twenty  years  ago  to  a  general  audience 
by  the  Catholic  thinker  of  Aix-en-Provence, 
the  revised  studies  are  addressed  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  philosopher.  Blondel  denies  that  his 
task  as  a  philosopher  is  to  aim  directly  at  the 
conversion  of  souls.  In  the  “Meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  he  defends  the  existence  of  an  esprit 
chretien  or  mind,  and  then  reveals  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  essence  of  Christianity.  The 
other  study  is  a  treatment  of  a  Thomistic  prob¬ 
lem. 

W m.  Leonard  Schwartz 
Stanford  University 

^  Jerome  Hamer.  Karl  Barth.  Bruges.  Des- 
clee  de  Brouwer.  1949.  297  pages.  165 
Bel.  fr. 

A  French  Dominican  monk’s  penetrating 
study  of  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  Protestant 
theologian  Barth.  Hamer  presents  Barth’s  the¬ 
ological  system  as  standing  halfway  between 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  (the  contents  of 
the  Dogma)  and  The  Word  of  God  (the  di¬ 
vine  criterion  of  the  Dogma)  with  the  two 
converging  in  the  Bible  (the  human  and  tem¬ 
porary  criterion  of  the  Dogma),  as  elaborated 
especially  in  Barth’s  Romerbrief.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  fourth  point  in  this  philosophical  treatise 
gives  an  exact  and  erudite  evaluation  of  Barth’s 
principles  of  thought  and  traces  some  of  them 
back  convincingly  to  Kierkegaard  and  his  anti- 
Hegelism.  The  Catholic  author,  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Barth’s  system  of  thought,  follows 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Church  in  asserting  that 
a  middle  position  should  be  maintained  re¬ 
garding  the  respective  claims  of  reason  and 
faith. 

Leo  Hertel 
FranJ^lin  College 

^  Marc  Bloch.  Apologie  pour  Vhistoire  ou 
Metier  d’historien.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1949.  xvii-(-112  pages.  225  fr. 

Marc  Bloch,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  died  in 
1944  before  a  German  firing  squad.  This  book, 
written  early  in  the  war,  has  been  edited  by 
Lucien  Febvre,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Al¬ 
though  only  two-thirds  finished,  it  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading.  Bloch  answers  the  question  on  the 
meaning  and  limits  of  history  in  terms  which 
sound  simple  but  touch  fundamental  human 
beliefs.  More  methodological  are  chapters  on 
historical  criticism  and  analysis.  TTie  book  is 
full  of  the  wisdom  and  clarity  which  distin¬ 
guish  Bloch’s  writings  and  stands  as  a  mov¬ 
ing  legacy  of  a  noble  mind  and  a  great  his¬ 
torian. 

Kurt  Schwerin 
Northwestern  University  Law  Library 
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^  Henri  Pcrruchot.  Gauguin,  sa  vie  ardente 
et  miserable.  Paris.  Le  Sillage.  1948.  338 
pages.  330  fr. 

The  dolorous  story  of  the  painter  and  proud 
insoumis  is  movingly  told  with  revealing  over¬ 
tones  of  personal  adhesion  and  profession  of 
faith  by  the  author  of  Le  Maitre  d’ Homme, 
who  is  making  headlines  as  chej  de  file  of  the 
newest  literary  movement  in  France,  I’ipi- 
phanisme.  The  non-conformist  essence  of 
Gauguin’s  uncompromising  nature  is  conveyed 
with  particular  and  meaningful  emphasis. 
Pathetic  indeed  is  the  young  and  refreshingly 
sincere  author’s  account  of  the  painter’s  heart¬ 
rending  struggle  against  misery,  stupidity  and 
cruel  prejudice.  Perruchot’s  description  of  an 
outstanding  destiny  is — and  not  only  by  im¬ 
plication — an  eloquent  indictment  of  a  utili¬ 
tarian,  pattern-enslaved  society,  and  an  im¬ 
patient  plaidoyer  for  the  self-fulfilment  of  the 
individual:  the  central  thesis  of  I’epiphanisme. 
Gauguin’s  life,  Perruchot  says  passionately, 
while  elaborating  his  assertion  convincingly, 
“a  ce  caractere  absolu,  cet  enchainement  in¬ 
eluctable  dans  les  peripeties,  cette  integrite, 
qui  sont  la  marque  meme  des  destinees  exem- 
plaires.”  E.  E.  N. 

^  Charles  Reber.  Un  homme  cherche  la 
liberte:  ]ean-Paul  Marat.  Boudry-Neucha- 
tel.  Baconniere.  1950. 283  pages. 7.50 Sw.fr. 
“Je  voudrais  que  tout  le  genre  humain  fut 
dans  une  bombe  a  laquelle  je  mettrais  le  feu 
pour  la  faire  sauter!” 

By  this  outcry,  Jean-Paul  Marat  betrayed 
himself  when,  with  his  doubtful  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  he  was  rejected  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  Almost  inevitably,  then,  this  versatile, 
despotic  talent  turned  to  fanatical,  journalistic 
demagogy.  Inevitably  and  in  spite  of  incessant 
persecutions,  the  Swiss-born  French  patriot 
became  the  most  dreaded  newspaperman  of 
the  Revolution,  fighting  single-handed,  join¬ 
ing  no  party,  denouncing  every  ruler  of  the 
old  or  the  new  regime.  He  scented  treason 
everywhere. 

In  1792,  he  demanded  at  the  Commune  a 
tribunal  to  try  the  Royalists  in  prison.  But, 
when  they  were  massacred  by  the  populace, 
he  was  aghast  and  protested  furiously  against 
this  act  of  violence.  Again  and  again  he  insti¬ 
gated  rebellion;  invariably  repeating  after¬ 
wards:  I  did  not  want  it.  After  his  assassination 
by  Charlotte  Corday  in  his  bath-tub,  the  Terror 
broke  loose.  Condorcet  committed  suicide; 
Lavoisier,  Bailly,  and  twenty-seven  other  sci¬ 
entists  were  liquidated  under  the  guillotine. 
Un  homme  cherche  la  liberte  is  the  first  ex¬ 
haustive  modern  biography  of  the  originator 


of  political  press  propaganda.  A  profound 
analysis  of  the  hero;  a  dramatic  and  witty  in¬ 
side  story  of  the  intelligentsia  of  the  Great 
Revolution;  a  most  instructive,  critical  study 
of  the  ideological,  philosophical,  artistic  back¬ 
ground. 

Walter  Mehring 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Paul  Prist.  1900 — Souvenirs  litter aires. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949.  82 
pages  -}-  4  plates.  35  Bel.  fr. 

A  charmingly  harmless  chapter  in  the  literary 
histpry  of  the  Belgian  equivalent  of  the 
Parisian  and  Viennese  cafe.  Few  of  the  names 
of  the  youthful  literati  frequenting  the  Brus¬ 
sels  estaminets,  cabarets^  tavernes  about  the 
year  1900  are  generally  known.  M.  Prist’s  book 
does  little  to  make  us  feel  that  this  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  gap  in  our  knowledge  but  it  does  conjure 
up  a  certain  nostalgic  sympathy  with  this 
vintage  of  young  ambitions  gone  stale  and 
sterile. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Paul  Morand.  Le  visiteur  du  soir,  suivi  de 
quarante<inq  lettres  inedites  de  Marcel 
Proust.  Geneve.  Palatine  (Paris.  Plon). 
1949.  134  pages  5  plates. 

The  evening  caller  is  Marcel  Proust,  who  in 
his  letters  to  Paul  Morand  and  the  Princess 
of  Soutzo  is  revealed  in  a  very  intimate  light. 
One  learns  of  his  odd  manner  of  living  due 
to  the  condition  of  his  health,  and  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  persons  of  the  nobility  as  well  as 
of  the  literary  and  diplomatic  circles  of  Paris. 
The  reader  acquires  in  these  letters  a  clear 
understanding  of  Proust’s  acute  sensitivity,  and 
his  method  of  composing  his  novels.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  accompanied  by  notes  that  identify 
persons  referred  to  in  Proust’s  correspondence. 
Thus  one  learns  that  many  of  his  acquaintances 
and  friends  served  as  models  for  the  characters 
of  his  fiction.  The  illuminating  introduction 
by  Paul  Morand  states  that  “Time”  is  the  real 
hero  in  Proust’s  novels,  and  that  these  are 
“romans  d’aventures  de  la  conscience.” 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Paul  Fronville.  Hors  de  V intelligence  pas 
de  salut.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1949.  222  pages. 
450  fr. 

This  little  volume  is  a  civic  catechism  that 
the  author  has  drawn  up  for  use  in  teaching 
school  children.  Rejecting  Bergson’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  intuition  and  elan  vital,  he  insists  dn 
what  he  regards  as  a  purely  rational  analysis 
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of  the  fundamental  problems  of  morality  and 
intelligence.  His  grasshopper  mind  jumps  to 
many  varied  examples  and  liberal  common 
sense  conclusions,  but  hardly  rises  above  the 
commonplace. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Atlas  International  Larousse  Politique  et 
Economique.  Jean  Chardonnet,  comp. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1950.  xx-j- 135-1-41  pages. 
8,200  fr. 

A  summit  in  map-making,  the  most  beautiful 
up-to-date  world  atlas,  exhaustive  coverage  of 
geographical,  |X)litical  and  economic  data,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  scholar,  eloquently  reveal¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  to  anyone  concerned  with 
the  facts  and  trends  of  world  affairs.  Descrip¬ 
tive  texts  and  vital  statistics,  integrating  the 
latest  information,  detailed  and  yet  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  supplement  an  intelligendy  con¬ 
ceived  map  section.  Stimulatingly  prefaced  by 
Andre  Siegfried,  this  standard  work  of  lasting 
value  is  edited  in  French,  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,  a  commendable  device  which  considerably 
enhances  its  usefulness  and  range.  The  solid 
and  luxurious  cover  is  detachable  and  thus 
makes  allowance  for  future  insertion  of  addi¬ 
tional  or  altered  maps.  Truly  a  useful  instru¬ 
ment,  the  work  projects  and  stresses  the  vari¬ 
ous  physical,  political  and  economic  realities 
of  the  universe  and  their  interdependability. 
Such  factual  “one  world”  projection  will  appeal 
to  specialists  and  laymen  alike.  The  57  multi¬ 
colored  maps,  many  of  which  are  double-size, 
are  implemented  by  an  index  of  35,000  names 
and  economic  statistics  comprising  350  charts 
and  70,000  figures.  Another  jewel  in  the  dia¬ 
dem  of  Larousse  achievements. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Felix  de  Grand’Combe.  Tu  viens  en  Arne- 
rique.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1950. 
225  pages.  360  fr. 

A  score  of  volumes  about  language,  literature, 
and  travel,  all  interesting  and  instructive,  pre¬ 
cede  this  book  by  a  teacher  of  French  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Gertrude 
Stein  that  he  began  it,  unequipped  with  any 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  first  volume  he  deals  with  generalities: 
La  vie  materielle,  Les  gens,  and  Les  moeurs 
et  les  rapports  sociaux.  Such  statements  as 
“The  U.  S.  is  the  only  world  civilization  that 

The  Heinrich-Mann-Gesellschaft,  a  free  literary  as¬ 
sociation  of  friends  of  contemporary  literature  and 
lovers  of  the  work  of  the  late  Heinrich  Mann,  has 


does  not  honor  wisdom,”  reveal  it  as  a  frank 
and  unflattering  volume.  The  author  promises 
to  get  down  to  details  in  Part  II,  under  26 
topics,  from  literature  to  crime.  It  should  be 
interesting. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Larousse  Gastronomique.  Prosper  Mon- 

tagne.  Dr.  Gottschalk,  compilers.  Paris. 

Larousse.  New  ed.,  1948.  1,087  pages,  ill. 

-|-  16  plates.  2,950  fr. 

Observing  our  obvious  glee  when  we  carried 
home  for  review  and  permanent  possession 
this  unusually  useful  and  substantid  diction- 
naire,  our  ever-alert  secretary  mockingly  in¬ 
quired  about  the  chances  of  our  going  into 
the  restaurant  business  under  the  sign  “Cooks 
Abroad.”  Should  our  subscribers  suddenly  be¬ 
come  reluctant  to  accept  our  offerings  in 
nourritures  intellectuelles,  we  might  well  feel 
inclined  to  adopt  a  suggestion  not  entirely 
devoid  of  humanitarian  motivations. 

Gastronomy  as  a  fine  art  and  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence  doubtless  owes  much  to  the  French  con¬ 
tribution.  The  old  German  saying  "Die  Liebe 
geht  durch  den  Magen”  applies  particularly  to 
Cook  Marianne’s  ability  to  win  friends  and 
admirers.  Moreover  there  are  more  ties  be¬ 
tween  good  cooking  and  good  writing  than 
ordinarily  meet  the  eye. 

The  present  encyclopedia,  compiled  by  one 
of  the  master  chefs  of  our  age  with  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  Dr.  Gottschalk  for  the  scientific  parts, 
highly  praised  in  the  preface  by  the  great  and 
only  A.  Escoffier,  is  indeed  “une  ‘somme’  que 
consulteront  avec  interet — et  que  voudront 
voir  en  bonne  place  dans  leur  bibliotheque — 
tous  ceux  qui  ont  le  culte  du  ‘bien  manger’  et 
du  ‘bien  boire’.”  The  nearly  1,100  pages  of 
this  efficiently  organized  and  intelligently 
cross-referenced  dictionary  comprise  an  amaz¬ 
ing  wealth  of  information  and  revelation  on 
the  art  culinaire  from  prehistoric  times  to  our 
age,  and  the  coverage  of  recipes  is  exhaustive 
for  both  the  traditional  and  the  unusual.  Here 
is  a  reliaHe,  competent,  and  fascinating  guide 
for  the  professional  cook  as  well  as  for  the 
mere  amateur  (and,  we  hope,  for  the  house¬ 
wife).  Magnificent  color  plates  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations,  long  a  Larousse  specialty,  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  this  priceless  work  and  add 
to  our  delight. 


been  established  in  Miinchen  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  Thomas  Mann.  Among  the  sponsors  are 
Kasimir  Edschmid  and  Bernhard  Kellermann. 
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^  Richard  Alcwyn.  Hofmannsthals  Wand- 
lung.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1949. 
31  pages. 

The  history  of  the  German  literature  of  these 
last  seventy-five  years  is  still  to  be  written. 
Many  informative  and  semi-informative  books 
have  obscured  rather  than  cleared  up  problems 
and  works.  Among  the  few  really  penetrating 
studies  dealing  with  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
are  those  by  Richard  Alewyn,  presumably 
chapters  of  a  larger,  comprehensive  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  most  recent  is  this  pamphlet. 

Interpretation  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  of 
the  historian  and  the  critic.  But  true  interpre¬ 
tations  are  rare.  We  have  here  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  analysis  of  Das  M'drchen  der  672. 

^  Nacht,  a  story  of  Hofmannsthal’s  youth,  one 
of  the  essential  expressions  not  only  of  the 
author,  but  of  European  literature  around 
1900.  And  there  is  an  intepretation,  quite  as 
subtle  and  authentic,  of  the  one  finished  novel 
of  Hofmannsthal’s  mature  years.  Die  Frau 
ohne  Schatten.  These  few  pages  show  how 
deeply  his  attitude  towards  life  had  changed, 
how  different  his  characters  had  become,  how 
much  his  later  work  still  has  in  store  for  us. 

Herbert  Steiner 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Alexander  Baldus.  Nordische  Dichtung 
der  Gegenwart.  Niirnberg.  Die  Egge. 
1948.  55  pages.  2.80  dm. 

In  badly  involved  German  a  useless  attempt 
is  made  by  Baldus  to  subsume  the  essential 
differences  in  the  Scandinavian  Psyche  under 
the  watchwords:  Danish  Estheticism,  Swedish 
Ethics,  Norwegian  Problematics.  He  consid¬ 
ers  Norway  with  such  authors  as  Undset, 
Duun,  Falkberget  the  specifically  “northern” 
nation.  Quite  objectively  one  could  turn  his 
thesis  upside  down  and  declare  Denmark, 
with  the  representative  geniuses  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Grundtvig,  Jobs.  V.  Jensen  as  stand¬ 
ing  for  ethics;  and  claim  Sweden,  with  Bell¬ 
man,  Frdding,  Karlfeldt  for  esthetics!  As  to 
Norway’s  preeminence  in  “problematics,” 
what  worthwhile  literature  is  not  concerned 
with  problems?  It  all  depends  on  the  choice 
you  make  from  the  incredible  wealth  of  great 
literature  these  three  small  nations  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 


^  Richard  Benz.  Deutsches  Baroc^.  Kultur 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Erster  Teil. 
Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1949.  560  pages. 
19.50  dm. 

The  foundation-laying  volume  of  a  projected 
three-volume  conspectus  of  eighteenth-century 
German  cultural  history,  the  third  being  the 
author’s  already  published  Die  deutsche  Ro- 
mantil^.  A  second  volume  on  Klassil(  is  yet  to 
appear. 

The  term  “Barock”  is  seriously  strained  here 
by  the  inclusion  of  Klopstock  and  C.  W.  von 
Gluck  under  the  same  style-historical  designa¬ 
tion  as  the  seventeenth<entury  artists.  But 
this  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  the  relations  between  art 
and  philosophy  and  among  the  individual  arts. 
The  sections  on  Leibniz  are  especially  good. 
The  author’s  aim  at  an  evenly  balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  the  arts  is  well  realized. 

Robert  T.  Clar\,  fr. 

University  of  Texas 

^  Paul  Bockmann.  Formgeschichte  der 
deutschen  Dichtung.  Vol.  I.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1949.  xvi  +  700 
pages.  32  dm. 

Professor  Bockmann  has  added  to  his  works 
on  Holderlin  and  Schiller  this  new  book  which 
will  be  of  equal  importance  to  the  student  of 
German  literature  and  of  literary  criticism 
in  general.  It  analyzes  the  development  of 
literary  forms  and  styles  as  expression  of  the 
underlying  philosophic  and  religious  forces 
of  six  centuries  of  German  poetry  from  Hart¬ 
mann  von  Aue  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Goethe  Age.  In  continuation  of  the  work 
done  by  Dilthey,  Unger,  Cassirer,  Strich,  and 
Petsch,  there  is  a  searching  discussion  of  chang¬ 
ing  poetic  forms  and  content  as  man’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  different  styles  of  life  and  thought. 
Many  major  and  minor  works  and  passages 
are  analyzed  against  the  background  of  the 
formal  possibilities  and  limitations  of  their 
age.  The  six  subdivisions  treat  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  the 
Age  of  the  Reformation,  the  Age  of  the  Ba¬ 
roque,  the  Enlightenment,  and  the  Storm  and 
Stress  Period.  The  most  extensive  chapter  deals 
with  the  Baroque  and  presents  an  excellent 
treatment  of  Opitz,  Gryphius,  and  Grimmels- 
hausen.  A  wealth  of  ideas  is  advanced  in  the 
other  chapters.  Felix  M.  W assermann 

Southwestern  College  at  Memphis 
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^  Franz  Josef  Brecht.  Schicl^sal  und  Auftrag 
des  Menschen.  Philosophische  Interpre- 
tationen  zu  Rainer  Maria  Rili(es  Duineser 
Elegien.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1949.  300 
pages.  12.50  Sw.  fr. 

The  author  of  this  book  disclaims  any  thought 
of  literary  or  aesthetic  appraisal  and  confines 
himself  to  content.  The  word  “philosophical” 
in  the  subtide  is  to  be  taken  in  a  very  broad 
sense.  For  the  most  part  Brecht  keeps  rigidly 
to  the  text,  making  only  slight  reference  to 
similar  ideas  in  other  writers;  most  frequently 
to  Holderlin,  Nietzsche,  and  Heidegger,  the 
reference  to  the  last-mentioned  indicating  the 
general  slant  of  his  philosophical  thinking. 
Brecht  acknowledges  the  difficulties  of  his  task 
involved  in  Rilke’s  cryptic  style  and  symbolic 
use  of  words  and  allusions.  He  differs  radically 
from  those  who  interpret  the  Elegies  as  refer¬ 
ring  primarily  to  the  life  of  the  artist  and, 
though  alluding  to  circumstances  in  Rilke’s 
life,  emphasizes  rather  experience  common  to 
mankind  in  general.  Foreshadowings  of  Rilke’s 
thought  as  expressed  in  the  Elegies  are  traced 
in  earlier  works,  in  Malte  Laurids  Brigge,  and 
in  poems  and  letters.  And  parallels  in  the 
Sonette  an  Orpheus  are  liberally  provided. 
Often,  when  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
Brecht  summarizes  briefly  the  work  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Brecht  intends  to  make  his  study  philo¬ 
sophically  objective,  but  he  appears  rather  as 
a  propagandist  for  Rilke’s  ideas.  The  material 
is  repetitive,  sometimes  annoyingly  so,  though 
repetition  serves  to  keep  in  mind  the  essential 
elements  of  Brecht’s  analysis  from  one  elegy 
to  another;  less  helpful  is  the  redundancy  in 
the  individual  chapters  and  paragraphs,  where 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  meaning  clear  the 
author  repeats  the  same  thought  in  slightly 
different  words.  The  interested  reader  will 
turn  to  the  work  of  Brecht’s  predecessors  for 
enlightenment  on  many  points,  but  his  study 
of  the  Elegies  is  still  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Rilke  scholarship. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

^  Anni  Carlsson.  Gesang  ist  Dasein;  Rilkes 
geistiger  Weg  von  Prag  nach  Muzot.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Typologie  des  Genius.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1949.  208 
pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  importance  of  Rilke’s  letters  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  genius  is  unquestioned;  but 
the  publisher  of  this  book  should  qualify  his 
assertion  that  it  is  the  first  to  make  a  study 
of  the  correspondence  as  a  unified  whole.  It 
is  true  that  ^se  Buddeberg’s  Kunst  und  Ex- 
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istenz  im  Spdtwert{^  Rilkes,  eine  Darstellung 
nach  seinen  Brief en  (1948)  begins  with  the 
Rodin  period,  and  that  the  two  do  not  overlap. 
But  this  one  suffers  somewhat  by  comparison 
in  that  it  follows  the  pedestrian  method  of 
short  quotations  removed  from  their  context, 
and  that  its  attitude  is  entirely  uncritical.  In 
view  of  the  already  formidable  amount  of  Rilke 
literature,  it  contributes  litde  that  is  original 
aside  from  its  development  of  the  theme  of 
Distanz. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Elise  Dosenheimer.  Das  deutsche  soziale 
Drama  von  Lessing  bis  Sternheim.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1949. 351  pages.  8.20  dm. 
The  author  does  not  use  the  word  “social” 
in  the  title  in  that  general  sense  according  to 
which  every  drama  is  a  social  drama.  For 
her  it  is  a  question  of  those  works  in  which 
the  social  situation  is  the  theme.  From  this 
point  of  view  she  analyzes  a  great  number  of 
German  plays  between  the  period  of  Lessing, 
the  Storm  and  Stress,  and  Schiller  in  the  18th 
century,  and  the  period  of  the  naturalistic  and 
expressionistic  drama  in  the  20th  century. 

The  series  of  these  analyses  presents  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  German  bourgoisie  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  drama,  rather  than  a  history  of 
the  German  drama.  Lessing  saw  the  feeWe  be¬ 
ginnings  of  this  bourgoisie;  Kaiser  and  Stern¬ 
heim  its  miserable  end.  That  is  the  outcome. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  herein — that  it 
applies  the  sociological  method  without  the 
intrusion  of  the  metaphysical  implication  of 
certain  sociological  metaphysics.  The  selection 
and  analysis  of  this  or  that  play  can  be  de¬ 
bated.  Nevertheless,  this  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  who  study  the  German  drama. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

^  Maria  Eschbach.  Die  Bedeutung  Gertrud 
von  Le  Forts  in  unserer  Zeit.  Warendorf. 
Schnellsche  Buchhandlung.  1948.99  pages. 
3.20  dm. 

The  work  of  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  as  counteracting  the  individualistic  en¬ 
lightenment  of  modern  times.  Following  her 
Huguenot  upbringing  and  student  work  un¬ 
der  Ernst  Troeltsch,  she  was  converted  to 
Catholicism  in  1925.  Her  publications  are  dis¬ 
cussed  under  three  headings:  The  Church 
(particularly  her  novel  Das  Schweisstuch  der 
Veronika,  and  the  legend  Der  Papst  aus  dem 
Ghetto);  The  Kingdom  (Le  Fort’s  historical 
material  dealing  with  Germany  as  “Kaiscr- 
volk  der  Erde”  in  her  Reich  des  Kindes);  The 
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Woman  (scientific-philosophical  studies  in 
Die  ewige  Frau,  Die  Frau  in  der  Zeit,  Die 
zeitlose  Frau). 

Harry  Slochower 

Brooklyn  College 

Si  Goethe.  Faust.  Vol.  II.  F.  C.  Endres,  ed. 

Basel.  Schwabe.  1949.  387  pages.  16  Sw.  fr. 
Volume  I  of  this  edition  of  Faust  received  un¬ 
favorable  comment  in  Booths  Abroad  (24:2,  p. 
165).  Volume  II  also  has  its  faults  and  we 
demur  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  it  cannot 
be  dismissed  quite  so  categorically.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  significant  contemporary  trend  in  the 
interpretation  of  Faust.  This  means  several 
things.  After  the  Greek  experience  the  best 
in  Faust’s  soul  vanishes  and  lust  for  power 
remains.  There  is  no  quibbling  over  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  wager  with  Mephisto — Faust  loses 
it.  There  is  no  embellishment  of  his  avowal 
of  materialism  at  the  end  of  his  days.  He  dies 
under  the  terms  of  his  sinful  wager  and  his 
final  words  of  beneficence  are  clouded  by  the 
enjoyment  of  fame.  It  is  true  that  Endres  lacks 
the  specialized  scholarship  of  Witkowski  and 
Calvin  Thomas,  but  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  clarity  of  his  unpedantic  notes, 
which  appear,  happily,  at  the  foot  of  pages. 
The  notes  on  Mephisto’s  defeat  and  Faust’s 
salvation  are  as  satisfying  as  any  that  we  have 
seen.  W.  A.  W. 

Kurt  May.  Friedrich  Schiller.  Idee  und 

Wirklichkjeit  im  Drama.  Gottingen.  Van- 

denhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1948.  256  pages. 
7.20  dm. 

An  analysis  of  Schiller’s  dramas  unfolding 
his  ideological  development  and  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Wallenstein  tragedy.  Unfortunately,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  made  the  reading  of  his  book  a  for¬ 
bidding  task  through  difficult  and  faulty  syn¬ 
tax  as  well  as  “new”  vocabulary,  as  shown  in 
the  following  quotation:  “Karl  Moor  redivivus 
in  Ferdinand  v.  Walter,  wenn  nicht  in  der 
Griisse,  der  Gewaltigkeit  seiner  Gestalt,  aber 
im  Sinne  seines  Weges  durch  das  Leben  in 
den  Tod:  Einigkeit  mit  der  gottlichen  Ord- 
nung  als  der  allein  echten  und  giiltigen,  er- 
lebt  in  der  Hingabe  an  die  Geliebte  als  die  im 
‘Riss’  der  Schdpfung  zubestimmte,  Kampf 
gegen  die  verderbte  Welt,  in  der  die  echte 
Ordnung  durch  menschliche  Schwache  entar- 
tet  ist  (hinzukommt  der  Standesgegensatz  als 
das  grosse  Hindernis  fiir  die  Anspriiche  des 
Herzens  im  biirgerlichen  Drama,  die  Liebe 
im  Verzweiflungskampf  gegen  das  ‘Vorur- 
teil’);  in  diesem  Kampf  fiir  das  heilige  Gesetz 
gegen  die  verderbten  Menschengesetze  hier 


wie  dort  ein  Abfall  des  kampfenden  Menschen 
von  der  Idee  in  wahrhafter  VerWendung,  mit 
der  Hybris  eines  Richters,  der  sein  Recht  zum 
Gericht  frevelhaft  anmasst,  Ferdinand  selbst, 
lieblos  geworden,  wird  zum  Racher  der  ge- 
schandeten  Liebe  in  der  Welt.” 

Erich  H.  Eichholz 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Werner  Milch.  Strome.  Formeln.  Mani- 
feste.  Marburg.  Simons.  1949.  91  pages. 
4  dm. 

These  essays  are  literary  history,  not  literary 
criticism;  emphasis  is  placed,  therefore,  on 
broad  developments,  ^me  prominence  is 
given  to  the  exponents  of  major  movements 
and  notions  of  Kulturpolitil{^  bulk  large.  The 
years  1830,  1880,  1914 — significandy  not  1933 
— are  seen  as  historic  milestones  marking  the 
exit  of  Romanticism,  the  advent  of  Natural¬ 
ism,  and  the  displacement  of  Impressionism 
by  Expressionism. 

After  1925,  Milch  distinguishes  four  great 
lines  of  development:  Neue  Sachlichkjeit; 
“totalitarianism” — an  attempt  to  link  the  later 
writings  of  George  to  the  ideas  of  Sorel  and 
Pareto;  the  traditionalism  of  the  group  around 
Hofmannsthal;  and,  finally,  the  new  mysticism 
which  characterizes  many  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers  caught  in  the  Kulturl^rise.  Milch’s  unortho¬ 
dox  approach,  logically  challenging  existing 
schemata,  augurs  well  for  a  larger  work,  “Ger¬ 
man  Literature  since  1918,”  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

John  B.  Bennett 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Paul  Wiegler.  Geschichte  der  fremd- 
sprachigen  W eltliteratur.  Miinchen.  Hei- 
meran.  1949.  624  pages.  24  dm. 

Even  this  sixth  revised  edition  is  not  a  history 
of  world  literature,  if  this  term  means  an 
“einziger  machtiger  Blutkreislauf”  (Babits). 
It  is  rather  a  history  of  national  literatures  cen¬ 
tered  around  centuries  or  literary  concepts. 
When  we  need  a  history  of  world  literature, 
we  have  still  to  consult  the  works  of  Van 
Tieghem,  and  lately  those  of  Babits  and  Axel 
Eggebrecht.  Thus,  Wiegler  gives  us  in  this 
most  valuable  handbook  a  well  documented 
history  of  different  national  literatures,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian,  but  excluding  the  German  completely, 
so  that  the  editor  should  modify  the  title  and 
call  the  book  what  it  is,  a  history  of  the  fremd- 
sprachlichen  W eltliteratur ,  kept  up  to  date, 
so  that  the  useful  work  reaches  from  primi¬ 
tive  times  to  Tennessee  Williams. 

An  appendix  of  37  pages  adds  a  helpful 
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register  which  mentions  not  only  names  but 
also  dates. 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Bertolt  Brecht.  Kalendergeschichten.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Weiss.  1949.  185  pages.  4.80  dm. 
Representative  of  Brecht’s  Eastern  Berlin 
phase,  so  well  discussed  by  Hannah  Arendt 
in  the  January  1950  Neue  Rundschau,  these 
stories  and  poems  are  unsophisticated,  briefly 
told,  didactic.  Caesar  and  Socrates,  protago¬ 
nists  of  aggressive  individualism,  are  shown 
in  their  weakest  moments,  yet  with  their  great¬ 
ness  still  intact;  Bacon  and  Bruno,  heroes  of 
useful  research,  are  praised;  men  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  extolled  most  highly.  Family  ties  slack¬ 
en,  generally  human  solidarity  is  strong.  From 
Hauspostille  to  Kalendergeschichten,  from 
Dreigroschenoper  to  Mutter  Courage,  or  from 
devaluation  to  attempted  revaluation,  aes¬ 
thetically  questionable,  but  highly  interesting. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

^  Max  Frisch.  Als  der  Krieg  zu  Ende  war. 
Basel.  Schwabe.  1949.  110  pages.  3.75 
Sw.  fr. 

An  experimentalist  in  the  drama,  Frisch  pre¬ 
sents  here  the  “story  of  an  exception”  during 
the  occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  Russians.  A 
German  woman,  Agnes,  falls  in  love  with  a 
Russian  colonel  to  whom  she  daily  ascends 
from  the  cellar  where  she  is  hiding  with  her 
war-disabled  husband.  In  due  time  the  latter 
interferes,  and  the  non-comprehending  Rus¬ 
sian  withdraws  in  dignity  and  silence.  Agnes 
has  been  unaware  of  her  husband’s  part  in 
the  monstrous  butchery  of  the  Jews  in  War¬ 
saw.  When  in  the  end  he  likens  his  war  crimes 
to  her  “pure  and  innocent”  relations  with 
the  Russian  lover,  she  ends  her  life. 

The  aim  of  the  play — admitted  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  be  unpopular — was:  die  Unterschei- 
dung  nach  Mensch  und  Unmensch,  and  in 
that  much  Frisch  has  succeeded.  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  American  characters  amplify  the 
play  in  varying  degrees  of  dramatic  plausi¬ 
bility.  Extended  passages  in  Yiddish  and  Rus¬ 
sian  create  dead  spots,  and  Agnes’  frequent 
shifts  into  epic  narrative  about  herself  freeze 
the  action.  The  play  touches  upon  many  mo¬ 
tives  and  problems  that  are  left  fading  away 
in  a  void.  It  ends  on  a  nihilistic  note.  Only 
the  Kriegsverbrecher  is  left.  The  question  re¬ 
mains  whether  the  stage  is  as  yet  adequate  to 
the  monstrous  nightmare  of  the  recent  cata¬ 
clysm.  W.  K.  Pfeiler 

University  of  Nebrasl(a 


^  Gerd  Gaiser.  Zwischenland.  Miinchen. 

Hanser.  1949.  160  pages.  5.80  dm. 

Short  stories  by  a  newcomer  to  the  literary 
field,  dealing  with  every-day  people  in  post¬ 
war  Germany.  By  synthesizing  descriptions 
of  nature  and  analysis  of  each  character’s  re¬ 
actions  to  his  surroundings  the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  reveal  the  innermost  feelings  and 
emotions  of  his  heroes.  At  best,  this  is  a  subtle 
and  rewarding  approach,  but  more  often  the 
meaning  is  lost  in  a  welter  of  minute  descrip¬ 
tions.  Madeleine  Izsal(  Stern 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^  Hanns  Sichert.  Virginia.  Zurich.  Diana. 

1949.  390  pages.  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

A  fascinating  Edgar  Allan  Poe  novel  centered 
around  the  psychological  thesis  that  the  great 
American  poet  throughout  his  short  but  tor¬ 
tured  life  was  in  desperate  search  of  his  pas¬ 
sionately  beloved  mother,  whom  he  had  lost 
when  three  years  old.  This  overwhelming 
longing  is  described  as  the  tragic  cause  of 
Poe’s  profound  misfortune;  for  when  he  found 
in  Virginia  his  wonderful  wife,  the  only 
woman  he  could  really  love,  he  made  a  mother- 
idol  out  of  her  and  therefore  was  unable  to 
become  her  normal  lover  and  husband.  This 
fateful  development  destroyed  Poe’s  life  to 
the  bitter  end.  The  novel,  which  tries  to  con¬ 
vey  poetical  truth  in  the  place  of  biographical 
exactness,  marvelously  reaches  its  goal  and 
makes  exciting  reading  even  for  the  literary 
expert  who  might  object  to  some  of  its  con¬ 
structions  in  the  framework  of  a  “pure”  bi¬ 
ography.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Ernst  Wiechert.  Die  Mutter.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1949.  43  pages. 

Since  parent<hild  relationships  arc  of  central 
importance  in  Wicchert’s  work,  this  talc  marks 
a  significant  phase  in  the  late  author’s  develop¬ 
ment:  a  mother  forgives  her  son  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  her  to  the  Nazis;  for  his  sake  she  per¬ 
jures  herself;  the  Christian  doctrine  of  for¬ 
giveness  is  realized  by  a  Mother  of  mythical 
stature. 

This  story,  selected  by  the  author  for  his 
lectures  in  America  in  1949,  is  distinguished 
by  contents  that  are  both  timebound  and  time¬ 
less,  a  simple  style  and  vocabulary,  and  the 
imprint  of  the  author’s  moral  stature.  While 
some  might  still  prefer  Hesse’s  simplicity  to 
Wicchert’s,  students  of  German  will  find  in 
this  story  a  combination  of  actuality,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  literary  merit. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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^  Werner  Wilk.  An  der  Teujelsleine.  Pots¬ 
dam.  Riitten  &  Loening.  1949.  297  pages. 
7  dm. 

All  but  one  of  these  five  tales  deal  with  the 
period  immediately  following  the  last  war. 
All  are  studies  in  covetousness,  but  not  with¬ 
out  sympathy  for  human  beings  who  are 
tempted  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  pri¬ 
marily  the  necessity  of  procuring  food  and 
shelter.  As  one  of  the  author’s  chief  pro¬ 
tagonists,  Holger  Drake,  editorializes,  “Erst 
jenseits  der  Habgier  liegt  Gliick.”  But  al¬ 
though  Wilk  would  have  humanity  reform, 
he  carefully  sidesteps  any  probing  of  the  social 
roots  from  which  stem  the  transgressions  he 
describes. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  keen  psy¬ 
chological  insights  and  their  sophisticated  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  rationalization  indulged  in  by 
people  with  an  uneasy  conscience  is  portrayed 
with  urbane  humor  and  irony.  One  instance 
among  many:  An  employer  and  several  of  his 
employees  agree  to  meet  at  a  certain  hour  to 
unload  black-market  potatoes  that,  incident¬ 
ally,  fail  to  arrive.  Reproached  for  being  late, 
one  of  the  men  insists  that  his  punctuality  be 
judged  not  by  the  clock  but  by  the  arrival  of 
the  potatoes.  An  argument  ensues  about  the 
moral  obligation  of  being  on  time — although 
the  disputants  are  gathered  for  an  illegal  and 
unethical  purpose. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

Arnold  Zweig.  Friihe  Fahrten.  Halle. 

Mitteldeutscher  Verlag.  1949.  136  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

A  reprinting  of  a  collection  of  early  short 
stories  by  the  creator  of  Sergeant  Grischa. 
Formed  by  Kleist,  Gottfried  Keller,  and  most 
of  all  by  Theodor  Fontane,  Arnold  Zweig  here 
devotes  himself  to  an  unpretentious  literary 
genre  and  labors  painstakingly  and  lovingly 
at  giving  life  to  “little  things.”  The  powerful 
epic  author  of  the  later  novels,  which  analyze 
war  as  a  social  phenomenon,  is  already  clearly 
visible  in  several  of  these  lovaWe  sketches, 
which  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  exciting  vividness  and  plastic 
vigor  of  expression.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yor1{,  N.  J. 

Leopold  Andrian.  Das  Fest  der  Jugend. 

Graz.  Schmidt-Dengler.  1948.  72  pages. 
The  story  or  treatise  which  makes  up  the  main 
part  of  this  book,  Der  Garten  der  Erl^enntnis, 
was  first  published  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  when  its  author  was  twenty.  The  poems 
were  collected  later.  Both,  long  out  of  print. 


are  now  reissued  in  their  author’s  native  coun¬ 
try.  These  writings  belong  to  the  significant 
poetic  manifestations  of  the  time  around  1900, 
just  as  symptomatic  and  important  as  the  early 
verse  and  prose  of  Hofmannsthal  or  Gide.  As 
such  they  were  at  once  recognized,  as  such 
they  assert  themselves  again.  So  severe  a  judge 
as  Stefan  George  never  ceased  to  think  highly 
of  Andrian,  in  whose  works  he  found  the 
essence  of  that  time.  Their  cadence,  their  style 
are  wholly  original.  The  history  of  Austrian 
and  European  poetry  and  literature  of  the  turn 
of  the  century  cannot  be  truly  known  without 
taking  this  little  book  into  consideration. 

Flerbert  Steiner 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Bertolt  Brecht.  Songs  aus  der  Dreigrosche- 
noper.  Berlin.  Weiss.  1949.  64  pages,  ill. 
2  dm. 

A  baker’s  dozen  of  ballads:  some  (without 
noticeable  verbal  change  from  Brecht’s  Drei- 
groschenoper)  are  followed  by  “moderniza¬ 
tions.”  A  kind  of  self-parody  results.  Despite 
obvious  disadvantages  involved  in  this  tour  de 
force,  one  marvels  at  Brecht’s  facility.  The 
newer  poems  are  harsher,  because  “Mackie 
Messer”  was  a  rank  amateur  compared  to  the 
Nazi  cutthroats  and  because  Brecht  is  not 
merely  amused  and  amusing  when  his  roguish 
“Ballad  of  the  Easy  Life”  becomes  that  of  the 
“Hitler  Satraps.”  Brecht  has  lifted  the  drab 
gaiety  of  John  Gay  into  something  almost  sug¬ 
gestive  of  William  Blake,  with  overtones  of 
cynic  Weltschmerz,  mitigated  by  hopefulness. 

Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 

^  Hermann  Hakel.  1938-1945.  Ein  Toten- 
tanz.  Stuttgart.  Willy  Verkauf  (Wien.  St. 
Gallen).  1950. 

The  Viennese  poet  Hermann  Hakel  escaped 
to  Italy  from  the  Hider  persecution,  spent  a 
period  of  illness  and  hunger  in  internment 
camps,  emigrated  to  Palestine,  and  eventually 
returned  to  Vienna.  He  came  of  petit-bour¬ 
geois,  half  proletarian  stock,  from  Vienna’s 
Leopoldstadt,  that  strange,  very  productive, 
by  today  more  or  less  legendary  Ghetto  section, 
and  his  verses  are  hard,  naked,  disillusioned. 
In  this  his  last  collection  the  abruptness  and 
crudity  has  been  smoothed  and  softened  by  a 
wealth  of  forms  and  visions;  but  it  is  still  there, 
and  the  poet  has  not  degenerated  into  an 
aesthetician.  In  spite  of  the  nakedness  of  the 
pain  and  the  straightforwardness  of  the  speech, 
there  is  a  notable  variety  of  material  which 
proves  how  much  the  poet  stored  away  in  his 
years  of  misery — which  are  not  yet  ended. 
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The  prevailing  tone  of  these  poems  would 
be  gloomy  Existentialism  if  it  were  not  always 
brightened  eventually  by  a  touch  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  humanism.  This  poet  does  not  evade  his 
human  responsibility.  He  has  fought  his  way 
to  self-discipline,  and  his  verses  have  their 
own  weight.  The  ballads  deal — and  this  is  not 
strange  in  a  collection  whose  theme  is  so 
often  the  madness  of  the  mass-murders  in  Eu¬ 
rope — with  the  death  of  such  pessimistic, 
problematical  and  violent  poets  as  Byron, 
Heine,  and  Rimbaud. 

The  very  title  of  the  collection:  1938-1945, 
is  so  significant  that  the  sub-tide  is  unnecessary. 
The  two  colorless  dates  portray  the  horror  of 
the  unforgettable  past.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  lyric  poet  to  penetrate  and  express  the 
anonymity,  the  blank  silence  of  mankind’s 
fate,  and  his  work  has  more  documentary 
value  than  any  news  item.  We  cannot  expect 
formal  perfection  from  a  poem  which  is  born 
in  tears  and  sighs: 

Aus  Scufzern  reiht  sich  und  aus  Trancn 
cin  Lied  fiir  mich  allcin. 

Kcin  Wort  muss  ich  dazu  entichnen — 
cs  singt  schon,  wcil  ich  wein. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Skidmore  College, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

^  Trost  der  Welt.  Christian  Wegner,  Ru¬ 
dolf  K.  Goldschmit-Jentner,  compilers. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1949.  348  pages. 
9.50  dm. 

Anthologies  of  German  verse  are  published 
in  rapid  succession.  Their  success  with  a  large 
public  testifies  to  a  deep  need,  to  concern  with 
values,  and  generally  to  over-all  excellence  of 
the  selected  offerings.  The  convenient  date  of 
the  half-century  mark  may  have  contributed 
to  this  trend  toward  taking  stock,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  for  the  flourishing  of  anthology¬ 
publishing  in  Germany  is  doubtless  the  war- 
wrought  loss  of  libraries.  Cross-section  selec¬ 
tions  of  representative  poems  are  particularly 
useful  in  filling  many  a  gap. 

The  present  Sammlung  deutscher  Lyrik  aus 
ftinf  Jahrhunderten  is  competendy  compiled 
although  unavoidably  subjective  and  some¬ 
what  arbitrary.  It  is  pleasandy  presented  in 
sober,  dignified  apparel.  The  index  lists  both 
authors  and  first  lines  in  alphabetical  order, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  and  poets 
— from  Luther  to  Leip — is  chronological.  The 
work  is  an  ideal  gift  book  whose  possession 
will  be  cherished  by  all  who,  in  this  reckless 
age  of  disintegration  of  values,  stand  in  dire 
need  of  the  eternal  Trost  embodied  in  such 
lyrical  jewels.  E.  E.  N. 


^  Josef  Korner.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Poetik- 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Schulte-Bulmke.  1949.  62 
pages.  2.50  dm. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  Poetics  at  once 
both  clear  and  rich  is  difficult  to  achieve.  From 
Josef  Korner,  authority  on  the  Romantic  pe¬ 
riod,  lexicographer  and  painstaking  philologist 
in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  no  further 
demonstration  of  stylistic  Fingerspitzengefiihl 
is  needed.  This  survey  combines  clarity  with 
compression,  customary  viewpoints  with  an 
approach  sufficiently  original  to  jar  the  stu¬ 
dent  out  of  complacency  or  traditionalisms  ac¬ 
cepted  automatically  without  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  dryness  of  poetics  and  metrics 
generally,  a  fresh  panorama  results:  a  broad¬ 
ened  empathy  and  deepened  insight  into  the 
poetic  process  through  the  resharpening  and 
clarifying  of  technical  terms  muddied  by  fuzzy 
thinking  and  long  abuse. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Max  Bense.  Konturen  einer  Geistesge- 
schichte  der  Mathematik-  Vol.  II.  Die 
Mathematik  in  der  Kunst.  Hamburg. 
Claassen  &  Goverts.  1949.  214  pages. 
8.70  dm. 

This  small  opus  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
books  in  the  history  of  ideas  that  I  have  read 
in  many  years.  The  author’s  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  the 
fine  arts,  literature  and  music,  his  admirable 
first-hand  knowledge  of  its  major  and  minor 
texts,  enable  him  to  continue  what  Spengler 
has  first  expounded  in  the  chapter  Vom  Sinn 
der  Zahlen  in  the  Decline  of  the  West.  The 
study  is  also  related  to  Leonardo  Olschki’s  ex¬ 
cellent  Geschichte  der  neusprachlichen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Literatur  (1922). 

The  rhythmical  nature  of  language  and  of 
composition  in  the  visual  arts  provides  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  between  arts  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  How  this  common  denominator  rises 
to  awareness  in  the  various  arts  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics  is  one  of  the  great  themes  of  the  epoch 
between  1400  and  1800.  The  author’s  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  various  threads  in  these  fields 
contributes  lasting  insights  and  definitions  to 
the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Baroque 
period,  and  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Here 
is  a  work  that  should  be  made  accessible  in 
English. 

There  are  a  number  of  misquoted  proper 
names:  p.  59,  Paul  Frank  (twice)  should  read 
Frankl;  p.  161,  Seonsier  read  Serusier;  p.  172, 
Pierre  de  la  Francesco  read  Piero  della  Fran¬ 
cesca.  Among  the  books  quoted  one  misses 
Edgar  Zilsel’s  pioneering  books  and  articles  in 
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the  history  of  the  natural  sciences,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  author’s  studies. 

This  is  a  “must”  for  the  historian  and  phi¬ 
losopher. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

Hans  Dibold.  Arzt  in  Stalingrad.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1949.  215  pages.  7.90  Sw.  fr. 
Dr.  Dibold  is  an  Austrian  physician,  not  a 
writer  of  books.  Yet  he  paints  in  his  reportage 
the  cold  facts  of  the  battle  of  Stalingrad  and 
the  sufferings  that  followed  it  with  such  bru¬ 
tal  eloquence  that  his  record  is  effective  anti¬ 
war  propaganda.  Of  250,000  German  soldiers, 
100,000  died  during  the  battle,  45,000  who 
were  badly  injured  or  sick  were  flown  back 
to  Cjcrmany  before  the  fighting  was  over,  and 
the  rest  became  prisoners  of  the  Russians.  Most 
of  them  were  in  subnormal  condition  physical¬ 
ly  and  morally,  and  probably  not  more  than 
10,000  of  them  survived  the  ordeals  of  the  next 
few  years;  very  few  returned  to  their  homes. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Alexander  Berrsche.  Trosterin  Musif{a. 

Miinchen.  Rinn.  1949.  796  pages.  18  dm. 
An  edited  collection  of  articles  written  between 
1907  and  1940  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Most  of  them  were  published  by  the  Miin- 
chner  Zeitung  for  which  the  late  Alexander 
Berrsche  wrote  music  criticisms  for  thirty 
years — profiles  of  composers  and  performers, 
impressions  of  works.  Berrsche’s  interest  went 
far  beyond  the  purely  technical  and  ephemeral 
aspects  of  his  task.  More  than  half  the  book 
deals  with  German  music  and  musicians  in 
typical  German  hybrid  fashion. 

Berrsche  was  a  pupil  of  Reger,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  baroque  elements  and  high  romanti¬ 
cism,  characteristic  of  Reger  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  also  dominates  Berrsche’s  own  view¬ 
point.  Besides,  a  strong  nationalistic  trend  of 
thinking  limits  him  in  doing  Justice  to  music 
which  is  not  German. 

His  absurd  judgments  on  masters  like  De¬ 
bussy,  Ravel  and  Stravinsky  can  only  be 
understood  if  one  bears  this  in  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  abstract  these  shortcomings,  there 
is  still  material  in  the  work  to  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  informative  as  to  the  musical  life  of 
Germany  during  the  past  half-century. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yor{,  N.  Y. 

^  fahrbuch  der  Musikjwelt.  Vol.  I:  Jahrgang 
1949-50.  Herbert  Barth,  Richard  Schaal, 
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eds.  Bayreuth.  Steger.  1949.  xvi  696 
pages  -j-  1  chart.  16.85  dm. 

Handsomely  presented  and  lavishly  illustrated, 
this  first  volume  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  Music 
World  is  a  real  achievement,  and  accciding 
to  its  editors  promises  in  the  years  to  come 
to  cover  the  world-wide  scene  of  music  in  our 
time. 

It  is  understandable,  in  view  of  the  actual 
conditions  in  Germany,  that  the  focus  of  the 
music  world  is  mosdy  on  Central  Europe. 
However,  even  now  the  book  contains  scat¬ 
tered  data  about  music  in  all  countries.  The 
serious  endeavor  of  the  editor  and  his  collabo¬ 
rators  is  a  guarantee  that  forthcoming  issues 
will  supply  more  exact  and  systematic  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  respect. 

There  are  many  positive  features  in  this 
book  which  give  it  lasting  value  and  make  it 
an  indispensable  reference  source  for  musi¬ 
cologists.  Outstanding  among  these  are  a  chro¬ 
nological  catalogue  of  musicological  disserta¬ 
tions  in  Germany  between  1885  and  1948;  a 
chronological  table  of  music  dictionaries;  and 
a  biographical  essay  on  Bernhard  Ziehn,  whose 
work  Busoni  once  called  “Chicago  Gothic.” 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Ernesto  Grassi,  Thure  von  Uexkiill.  Von 
Ursprung  und  Grenzen  der  Geisteswissen- 
schaften  und  Naturwissenschaften.  Bern. 
Francke.  1950.  252  pages.  12.60  Sw.  fr. 
This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  planned  series 
of  “Studies  in  Humanities,”  and  is  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  origin  and  limits  of  the 
social  sciences  (by  Grassi)  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  (by  von  Uexkiill).  The  foreword  and 
first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  social  sciences; 
the  last  five  chapters,  with  the  natural  sciences, 
but  predominantly  with  biological  science. 
Both  ancient  and  more  modern  philosophers 
are  represented  (e.g.,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Petrarch, 
Bruno,  Montaigne,  and  Lessing)  in  the  his¬ 
torical  approach  to  the  subject.  Kant  seems 
especially  influential.  Among  the  modern 
philosophical  scientists  referred  to  arc:  Carl 
von  Weizsacker,  J.  von  Uexkiill,  W.  Heisen¬ 
berg,  and  W.  Kohler.  Such  topics  arc  dealt 
with,  as:  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  concept  of  sci¬ 
ence,  Francis  Bacon’s  misconceptions  of  mod¬ 
ern  natural  science.  Myth  and  Drama,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “Intrinsic”  in  Nature  (biological 
and  physical),  the  origin  of  space  and  time  in 
physics,  its  powers  and  limits,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  physical<hemical  methods  in  biology. 
There  is  no  bibliography  or  index. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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*  Walter  Weymann-Weyhe.  Die  Entschei- 
dung  des  Menschen.  Nietzsche  cds  ge- 
schichtliche  Wirl(lich\eit.  Freiburg.  Her¬ 
der.  1948.  203  pages.  8  dm. 

The  contemporary  disposition  toward  giving 
things  intellectual  a  political  basis  is  perhaps 
but  one  side  of  a  coin  whose  other  side  is 
the  desire  to  intellectual ize  things  political 
and  historical.  Such  counterfeit  currency  of 
method  produces  a  terminology  and  a  way 
of  thinking  where  profundities  have  a  way 
of  turning  banal  and  banalities  appear  in  the 
garment  of  wisdom.  The  end-result  is  always 
exhortation.  This  book  is  an  illustration.  It 
appraises  Nietzsche  from  an  essentially 
Catholic  position  as  a  “historical  reality”  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  blurb  modesdy  pronounces,  “our 
situation  is  determined  by  the  historically 
valid  existence  of  Nietzsche.  Whoever  ignores 
this  cannot  make  a  decision  that  is  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  decision  between  Christ 
and  anti-Christ  is  the  only  serious  one.” 
Nietzsche  once  more  in  the  role  of  the  devil, 
symbolically  responsible,  as  the  author  argues, 
for  the  spiritual  and  material  breakdown  of 
Germany. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Hans  Zehrer.  Der  Mensch  in  dieser  Welt. 
Hamburg/Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1948.  190 
pages.  3  dm. 

Examining  in  our  postwar  era  these  basic  ques¬ 
tions:  who  am  I?  what  is  the  purpose  of  my 
life  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  my  existence  ? 
— the  author  finds  modern  man  lost  in  an  al¬ 
most  complete  skepticism.  History,  tradition, 
authority,  and  science  have  all  lost  the  power 
to  provide  orientation  in  this  world.  Man  has 
become  a  “man-god”  and  is  in  despair.  His 
salvation  lies  in  resorting  to  conscience  as  the 
means  to  reorientation  and  relief  from  the 
crisis  which  is  strictly  within  himself.  In  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther’s  words,  man  shall  be  saved  by  be¬ 
lief  alone,  by  grace  alone. 

Perhaps  the  author  will  give  more  definite 
answers  to  his  questions  in  the  promised  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  this  work.  In  this  volume, 
along  with  questionaUe  characterizations  of 
the  three  typical  human  faces  of  our  day:  the 
face  of  the  man  of  power,  of  the  intellectual, 
and  of  the  Easterner  (the  Slav),  the  author 
includes  extensive  historical  summaries  and 
evaluations  of  Occidental  politics,  science,  and 
philosophy,  usually  expressed  with  consider¬ 
able  psychological  insight  and  an  unfortunate 
excess  of  wordage. 

Stanley  R.  Townsend 
University  of  Southern  California 


®  Heinrich  Fichtenau.  Das  \arolingische 
Imperium.  Soziale  und  geistige  ProMe- 
mati\  eines  Grossreiches.  Zurich.  Fretz  & 
Wasmuth.  1949.  336  pages.  17  Sw.  fr. 
This  book  is  so  good  that  I  very  much  regret 
it  could  not  have  been  better.  The  first  chap¬ 
ters,  which  might  be  said  to  “debunk”  the 
figure  and  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  matter  and  interesting  to  read:  the 
notes  bear  witness  to  the  industry  with  which 
the  author  has  conned  the  original  sources, 
and  the  objectivity  of  his  scrutiny  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  But  the  implied  promise  of  the  subtitle 
is  not  kept,  and  there  is  no  answer — ^beyond 
the  traditional  one  that  Charlemagne,  a  great 
personality,  was  followed  by  ineffective  ones 
— to  the  question  why  the  German  lands,  thus 
early  united,  fell  apart  and  never  coalesced 
again,  whereas  both  the  French  and  British 
lands  found  and  retained  a  lasting  unity  cen¬ 
tering  in  a  permanent  capital.  The  facts  given 
by  Fichtenau  are  impressive  and  well  mar¬ 
shalled;  but  not  enough  is  done  with  them. 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Werner  Kirch ner.  Der  Hochverratsprozess 
gegen  Sinclair.  Marburg/Lahn.  Simons. 
1949.  164  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  report  on  the  treason  trial  against 
Regierungsrat  Sinclair  in  Homburg  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  so  far  as  it  gives  you  the  inside  story 
of  an  intrigue  at  one  of  the  small  German 
courts  during  the  Napoleonic  era:  it  gives  the 
human  side  of  the  events.  But  since  Sinclair 
was  also  a  friend  of  Holderlin  and  since  H61- 
derlin  was,  even  though  only  peripherically, 
involved  in  that  trial,  the  book  is  also  “ein 
Beitrag  zum  Leben  Holderlins”:  it  casts  light 
on  the  poet’s  second  sojourn  in  Homburg  and 
on  the  verses  he  wrote  at  that  time.  Thus 
Kirchner’s  book  is  a  well  documented  essay, 
based  on  first-hand  research  and  quite  inter¬ 
esting  for  Holderlin  admirers,  though  it  nat¬ 
urally  deals  much  more  with  Sinclair  than 
with  Holderlin. 

Fredericl(  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Hermann  Miinch.  Bohmische  Tragodie. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1949.  803 
pages.  32.50  dm. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  large  volume  traces 
interestingly  the  history  of  Bohemia  from  the 
earliest  times  through  the  revolutions  of  1848. 
The  remainder  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
complicated  relations  of  Czechs  and  Germans 
in  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  multinational 
state  until  its  final  collapse  in  World  War  I. 
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The  long-drawn-out  tragedy  lay  in  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  Czechs  and  Germans  to  achieve  friendly 
political  cooperation.  As  the  author  correctly 
and  fairly  points  out,  both  sides  were  to  blame 
for  the  bitter  irreconcilability.  His  purpose, 
however,  is  to  explain  and  not  to  accuse,  and 
he  pursues  it  with  admirable  objectivity  in 
an  area  where  it  is  not  easy.  He  was  long 
active  in  Austrian  economic  affairs  but  always 
treats  the  Czechs  with  dignity  and  respect. 
Modestly  disclaiming  to  be  a  scientific  scholar, 
he  has  nevertheless  read  the  best  Czech,  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  authorities,  from  which  he 
quotes  perhaps  too  liberally,  but  he  has  made 
litde  use  of  works  by  British  and  American 
historical  scholars.  He  includes  some  account 
of  Czech  cultural  and  economic  development, 
and  excellent  biographical  sketches  of  Palacky, 
Kramarsch,  Masaryk  and  many  other  Czech 
leaders.  The  usefulness  of  the  volume  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  good  bibliography,  subject  in¬ 
dex,  and  index  of  persons. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

M  Gotz  Freiherr  von  Polnitz.  Venedig.  Miin- 
chen.  Rinn.  1949.  539  pages  -f-  24  plates. 
19.80  dm. 

As  fascinating  as  his  forever  intriguing  topic 
is  this  historian’s  record  of  the  thousand  years 
of  the  sea-born  city-republic.  He  conveys,  with 
complete  mastery  of  his  multi-shaded  subject 
and  in  elegant  style,  the  bewitching  charm 
and  treacherous  glamor  of  a  dream-world  like 
Venezia.  Her  deceptive  glitter  has  held  hidden 
abysses  of  terror,  audacious  schemes  of  con¬ 
quest.  Yet,  for  all  their  lust  for  power  and 
crafty  worship  of  expediency,  her  merchant- 
statesmen  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
play  their  destiny-assigned  role  of  first-line  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Occident  in  hours  of  desperate 
trial,  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Polnitz’  approach,  sometimes  impression¬ 
istic,  is  occasionally  evocative  of  Kantorowicz’ 
Friedrich  der  Zweite.  The  reader  will  spend 
engrossing  hours  with  this  major  work  in 
modern  historical-cultural  writing  and  particu¬ 
larly  enjoy  the  seemingly  effordess  synthesis 
of  facts  and  trends  in  the  domains  of  politics, 
trade,  and  arts  which  made  Venice  a  world- 
power  and  one  of  the  world’s  most  breath-tak¬ 
ing  treasure<hests.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Hans  Speidel.  Invasion  1944.  Ein  Beitrag 
zu  Rommels  und  des  Reiches  Schicl^sal. 
Tubingen.  W underlich.  208  pages.  8.80 dm. 
Invasion  1944  is  the  story  of  the  German 
countermove  against  the  invasion  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  the  Allies  and  at  the  same  time  this 


book  is  also  the  account  of  the  anti-Nazi  ac¬ 
tivities  of  certain  groups  within  the  German 
West  Army.  The  story  is  told  by  Dr.  Speidel, 
Marshal  Rommel’s  former  chief  of  staff,  who 
himself  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  as  a 
result  of  his  role  in  the  Paris  part  of  the  coup 
d’itat  of  July  20,  1944  and  who  only  just 
escaped  being  hanged.  Furthermore,  the  book 
is  noteworthy  for  its  introduction,  written  by 
Ernst  Jiinger,  whose  pamphlet  “The  Peace’’ 
had  been  instrumental  in  persuading  Rommel 
to  join  the  group  of  conspirators.  The  account 
of  how  this  took  place  appears  here  for  the 
first  time.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Karl  Korn.  Die  Rheingauer  Jahre.  Berlin. 

Minerva.  1946.  104  pages. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  correct  a  mistake,  al¬ 
though  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive  myself  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  discover  and  announce,  immediately 
upon  publication,  one  of  the  most  charming 
German  books  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  slender 
volume,  and  as  unassuming  as  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  report  can  possibly  be.  Yet  Karl 
Korn’s  reminiscences  of  his  youth  and  ado¬ 
lescence,  spent  in  the  Rheingau  in  the  late 
teens  and  early  twenties,  fill  the  reader’s  heart 
with  warmth  and  happy  nostalgia.  There  is 
not  an  ounce  of  learned  pedantry  in  these 
pages;  yet  they  convey  a  true  intimacy  with 
the  scenery,  the  history  and  the  long  cultural 
tradition  of  this  rich  and  Hessed  corner  of 
our  earth.  There  is  no  political  doctrine  or 
teaching  in  this  book;  yet  the  nobility  of  the 
Western  heritage,  the  happy  union  of  Latin 
civilization  and  Christian  spirit  shines  through 
every  line.  There  is  no  demonstrative  “folksi¬ 
ness’’  in  the  author’s  approach  to  his  environ¬ 
ment;  yet  his  characters,  schoolteachers,  priests, 
little  craftsmen,  peasants  and  wine-growers 
come  to  life  with  a  plasticity  and  authenticity, 
with  their  problems  and  their  indomitable 
Rhenish  mentality  that  they  stand  before  us 
close  enough  to  be  touched  and  talked  to. 
Nothing  exciting  and  startling  happens  in  the 
life  of  this  school  boy,  yet  if  one  feels  like 
seeing  the  Rheingau  again,  breathing  its  air, 
reliving  memories  of  an  age-old  tradition,  there 
is,  next  to  a  trip  on  the  Rhine,  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  this  modest,  intelligent  and 
superbly  written  little  book. 

Os\ar  Seidlin 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Der  Kleine  Brocl{haus.  Erster  Band:  A 
bis  K.  Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus.  1949.  700 
2-col.  pages,  ill.  -|-  52  plates.  33  dm. 

The  reappearance  of  this  well-known  encyclo- 
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pedia  has  justly  been  hailed  as  an  important 
event  in  German  postwar  publishing.  The 
present  volume  testifies  indeed  to  the  gratify- 
ingly  speedy  recovery  of  German  scholarship 
from  the  ravages  of  lx)th  the  Nazi  regime  and 
the  War,  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  odds.  In  busi¬ 
ness  for  140  years,  the  famous  firm,  reputed 
for  its  reliable,  factual  standard  works,  has 
been  compelled  to  transfer  its  activities  from 
Leipzig  to  Wiesbaden  and  temporarily,  at 
least,  to  limit  drastically  the  scope  and  range  of 
its  operations.  Nevertheless  this  volume  is  ex¬ 
cellent  throughout,  worthy  of  the  exacting 
traditions  of  its  editors,  a  most  creditable  up- 
to-date  job.  Volume  II,  to  be  published  by 
the  end  of  1950,  is  eagerly  expected.  In  its 
completed  form,  the  work  is  to  comprise  more 
than  1,400  pages  of  text,  5,400  pictures  and 
maps,  and  200-odd  diagrams  and  tables.  Text 
and  illustrations  have  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled  and  revised.  We  could  hardly  find  more 
appropriate  praise  than  to  agree  wholehearted¬ 
ly  with  the  publisher’s  claims  that  this  is  truly 
“das  unentbehrliche  Nachschlagewerk  fiir 
jedermann.”  E.  E.  N. 

^  Kleines  Oesterreichisches  Liter aturlexit{on. 

H.  Giebisch,  L.  Pichler,  K.  Vanesa,  eds. 

Wien.  Hollinek.  1948.  viii-|--548  pages. 

$6  (u.s.) 

Doubtless  not  as  “indispensaWe”  as  the  edi¬ 
tors  claim  it  to  be,  this  reference  work  is  an 
oddity  in  so  far  as  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to 
appraise  Austrian  literature  as  if  it  were  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  distinctly  separate  from  or  unrelated 
to  German  letters  (eigenwertig).  However 
outspoken  his  hostility  to  any  political 
Anschluss,  this  reviewer  can  hardly  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
separatism  of  which  this  Personal-  und  Red- 
lexil{on  is  transparently  indicative.  To  claim 
for  Austria  all  of  the  important  Vol\sepen  in 
the  German  language  is  rather  daring,  and 
pitiful  indeed  are  some  embarrassed  “me  too” 
statements  as,  for  instance,  under  the  heading 
Faustdichtung,  “Dichtungen,  die  das  Faust- 
problem  behandeln,  entstanden  auch  (!)  in 
Oesterreich.” 

The  work  lists  Austrian  authors  (including 
literary  historians)  in  alphabetical  order  under 
about  3,800  headings  and  general  literary 
topics.  As  biographical  and  bibliographical 
data  arc  intermingled,  the  editors  should  not 
have  dispensed  with  an  index.  The  period 
covered  ranges  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
present-day  writing.  Because  of  its  jelix  Aus¬ 
tria  twist,  the  interpretative  text  is  far  less 
valuable  to  the  student  than  the  factual  infor¬ 
mation  on  Austrian  authors,  a  few  of  whom 


(namely  the  Prague  group  and  Jakob  Wasscr- 
mann)  have  been  rather  cavalierly  “natural¬ 
ized”  by  the  flag-waving  compilers. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Karl  Petry.  Handbuch  zur  deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte.  2  vols.  Koln.  Pick. 
1949.  1,064  pages.  37.50  dm. 

Occasionally  unreliable,  this  somewhat  hastily 
compiled  reference  work  tries  to  fill  a  gap 
caused  by  the  war  to  scholarly  endeavors  of 
this  kind.  The  ground  is  pretty  adequately 
covered  in  what  amounts  to  both  a  literary  dic¬ 
tionary  and  a  limited  bibliography  of  German 
literature.  Present-day  writers  are  included, 
and  the  author  shows  awareness  of  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  comparative  literature.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  selective  approach  in  bibliographical 
references  is  sound  and  wholesome,  but  the 
author  should  have  consulted  for  comple¬ 
mentary  and  more  revealing  data  the  available 
issues  of  Wilhelm  Kosch’s  Deutsches  Litera- 
tur-hexikon,  publisher  A.  Francke’s  meritori¬ 
ous  serial  offering.  The  descriptive  text  per¬ 
taining  to  modern  literature  makes  use,  with¬ 
out  according  credit,  and  in  almost  literal 
wording,  of  coinings  and  evaluations  by  Mahr- 
holz,  Stammler  and  others.  Hauptmann’s  first 
name  is  misspelled,  and  Stefan  and  Arnold 
Zweig  are  represented  as  brothers.  The  chro¬ 
nological  listing  of  literary  landmarks  up  to 
1949  in  a  Zeittajel  is  helpful,  and  so  is  the  27- 
page  long  Titel-und  Namenregister  which 
comes  under  separate  cover. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Romisches  Erinne- 
rungsbuch.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1949.  134 
pages  -|-208  plates.  18  dm. 

A  Rome-loving  German  novelist  of  distinction 
here  undertakes  to  advise,  guide — and  console 
— the  tourist  who  is  caught  bewildered  amid 
the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  Roman  treas¬ 
ures.  He  does  it  lovingly,  charmingly,  and 
unpretentiously.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  start 
by  “reading”  the  257  large  pictures  in  the  back 
of  the  book.  (They  were  assembled  by  Char¬ 
lotte  Bergengruen.)  If  so,  he  will  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  them  constantly.  Bergengruen  makes 
this  interesting  and  profitable  by  placing  the 
numbers  of  pertinent  pictures  or  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  margins  of  his  masterly,  insinuat¬ 
ing  prose.  Surely  he  must  be  right  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  even  a  short  visit  to  Rome  expands 
the  boundaries  of  human  finiteness  and  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  temporal  eternity;  for  the 
moment  is  eternity,  according  to  Goethe.  The 
book  communicates  a  deep  feeling  for  eternal 
values.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  spirit  of  Rome 
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and  perhaps  equally  important  glimpses  into 
the  soul  of  Werner  Bergengruen. 

W.  A.  W. 

W  Blumen-Atlas.  Part  I.  Berlin.  Herbig.  1950. 
15  plates.  4.80  dm. 

Every  one  of  the  15  eight<olor  offset  prints, 
reproduced  from  water  color  originals  by  Elsa 
M.  Felsko,  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  Especially 
the  anemone  hepatica  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
gifted  artist’s  talent  as  well  as  of  the  technique 
of  printing.  The  publisher,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Botany  Museum,  Berlin-Dahlem,  intends 
to  bring  out  the  Blumen-Atlas  in  20  folders 
which  will  contain  about  300  reproductions 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  species  of 
the  Central  European  flora.  Each  plate  shows 
a  plant  in  blossom  and  bears  both  the  Latin 
and  the  popular  name.  On  the  back  of  the 
plate  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  plant: 
its  family,  where  it  is  found,  the  season,  etc. 
The  handy  size  of  the  plates  (24  x  16.7  cm. — 
about  6'/2  X  9*4^^)  invites  one  to  use  them  as 
wall  decorations  for  children’s  rooms  and  class¬ 
rooms.  This  Blumen-Atlas  will  be  valuable  for 

K  M 

“The  real  measure  of  a  man  is  indicated  by  what 
he  knows,  and  what  he  knows  by  what  he  reads,  be¬ 
cause  every  one  reads  and  digests  what  is  best  suited 
to  the  digestive  ability  of  his  brain.” 

Victor  Lorz  in  Repertorio  Americano 

According  to  Hispano- Americano,  La  Sociedad 
Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica,  which  celebrated 
recently  the  II  7th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  is  the 
oldest  scientific  society  in  America. 

“.  .  .  in  my  generation  [Vicente  Aleixandre  was 
born  in  1900]  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  bored  with 
Galdos,  to  show  little  interest  in  Clarm  and  Valera, 
and  to  disdain  most  of  their  contemporaries.  I  admired 
Galdos  intensely  in  those  days,  when  he  was  passing 
through  his  Purgatory,  from  which  he  is  now  emerg¬ 
ing  to  receive  his  meed  of  definitive  glory.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  Valera  and  Clarin.  Sotileza  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  great  books.  Of  all  present-day  poets  I 
think  I  am  the  one  who  knows  the  realistic  novel  of 
the  nineteenth  century  best.  If  I  had  a  rival,  it  was 
Frederico  Garcia  Lorca.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
Garcia  Lorca  and  I  met  one  day  in  a  little  restaurant 
in  the  poorer  quarter  of  Madrid,  how  surprised  and 
delighted  both  of  us  were  to  discover  that  we  were 
both  passionate  readers  of  old  Galdos,  and  how  the 
two  of  us  were  shaken  with  boyish  laughter  at  the 
idea  that  we  knew  a  secret  which  our  neighbors  could 
not  share  with  us:  the  fountain  of  delight  that  was 
Galdos,  in  the  midst  of  the  indifference  if  not  hostility 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  The  unfairest  words  about 
him  were  spoken  by  Unamuno.  .  .  .” 

Vicente  Aleixandre  in  Insula 


teachers  of  botany  and  would  also  make  an 
attractive  gift.  Trude  Hesse 

University  of  Oh}ahoma 

M  Carl  Friedrich  von  Wcizsacker.  Die  Ge- 
schichte  der  Natur.  Gottingen.  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1948. 138  pages.  5  dm. 
Although  of  small  compass,  this  book  has 
breath-taking  scope.  The  author,  who  is  a 
competent  philosopher  as  well  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  astrophysicist,  traces  the  evolution  of 
galaxies,  stars,  the  Earth,  organic  life,  and  the 
human  mind.  The  last  chapter  is  a  challenging 
discussion  of  some  of  the  ultimate  problems 
of  human  existence. 

Drawing  upon  his  own  cosmological  re¬ 
searches,  the  author  explains  the  important 
role  played  by  turbulence  in  stellar  evolution. 
He  shows  that,  contrary  to  what  is  often 
claimed,  no  contradiction  exists  between  or¬ 
ganic  evolution  and  the  second  law  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics.  In  the  last  chapter  he  gives  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  interpretation  of  the  gods 
as  human  potentialities.  /.  Rud  Nielsen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

“In  general,  writers  pass  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
their  death  in  limbo  or  purgatory,  in  other  words,  in 
oblivion  or  dbfavor.” 

Vie  Art  Citi 

During  a  long  stay  in  Sicily,  Andre  Gide  accorded 
an  interview  to  a  young  Taormina  journalist.  The 
young  man  had  spoken  only  a  few  words  when  the 
author  of  L’lmmoraliste  interrupted  him: 

“Ask  me  first  of  all  whether  I  am  still  writing  on 
my  Journal." 

“Very  well,  sir!  Do  you  expect  to  publish  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  your  Journal?" 

Whereupon  Gide  replied:  “That  is  in  my  opinion 
a  very  indiscreet  question,  and  I  decline  to  answer  it.” 

Les  Nouvelles  Litthtures 

“Latin  America  has  a  tradition  of  active  literature 
which,  instead  of  teaching  how  to  have  peace  of  mind, 
how  to  stop  worrying,  or  how  to  make  friends  and 
influence  people,  provokes  mental  conflict  and  social 
unrest. 

“In  Latin  America,  poets  and  literary  and  art  critics 
may  become  important  in  the  national  scene,  perhaps 
potential  political  leaders.  For  those  intellectuals  who 
do  not  prostitute  themselves  in  an  enervating  spiritual 
bureaucracy  and  are  not  forced  into  exile  or  do  not 
expatriate  themselves,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a 
burden  of  civic  responsibility,  in  addition  to  whatever 
need  there  may  be  for  creative  expression.  This  is  a 
heritage  from  the  great  Latin-American  writers  who 
.  .  .  placed  themselves  and  their  talents  at  the  service 
of  reform  and  progress.” 

lorge  Basadre  in  Mexican  Life 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Spanish,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


^  E.  Alarcos  Llorach.  Investigaciones  sobre 
“El  Libro  de  Alexandre"  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  dc  Investigaciones  Cicntificas. 
1948.  190  pages. 

There  have  been  several  valuable  studies  of 
El  Libro  de  Alexandre,  but  hitherto  it  has  re¬ 
mained  inaccessible  to  the  unspecialized  read¬ 
er,  and  questions  of  its  authorship,  original 
dialect,  date  of  composition,  and  versification 
have  been  contradictorily  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scurely  answered.  In  his  Investigaciones,  Alar¬ 
cos  Llorach  has  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
primitive  version  of  this  medieval  Spanish 
work,  as  well  as  to  pierce  the  haze  which 
surrounds  many  dehatahle  aspects  of  it.  He 
has  presented  only  the  fragment  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  Trojan  War.  The  reasons  for  his 
choice  of  this  particular  passage  are  obvious. 
It  covers  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  text,  is 
a  completely  independent  tale,  and  is  the  first 
document  in  Spanish  literature  which  treats 
the  Trojan  War.  The  fifteenth  century  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Alexandre,  conserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  Paris,  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  Llorach’s  critical  edition.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  carefully  noted  all  deviations  from 
it,  stressing  those  found  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  manuscript,  formerly  of  the  library  of 
the  Duque  de  Osuna,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Madrid. 

Llorach’s  introduction  treats  the  following 
matters;  the  manuscripts,  editions,  and  sources 
of  the  poem,  its  date  of  composition,  the  au¬ 
thor,  its  original  dialect,  the  comparison  and 
relationship  of  the  manuscripts  and  the  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  versification.  Whenever  con¬ 
tradictory  assumptions  upon  these  subjects 
have  been  made  by  previous  investigators,  he 
concisely  states  them.  After  detailed  analyses, 
based  upon  his  own  investigations,  he  draws 
conclusions  which  cannot  be  lightly  disre¬ 
garded. 

Margaret  Beeson 
University  of  Texas 

^  Pedro  Alfonso.  Disciplina  clericcdis.  Angel 
Gonzalez  Palencia,  ed.  &  tr.  Madrid/ 
Granada.  1948.  xl-|-238  pages. 

Here  is  a  text  that  should  delight  both  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  medieval  Latin  literature  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  medieval  Spanish  literature,  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  volume  upon  medieval  Spanish 
prose  was  tremendous.  The  introduction  is 


scholarly  and  well-annotated,  treats  the  life 
and  work  of  the  author,  and  presents  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  text:  its  versions,  contents,  in¬ 
fluence.  The  editor  also  deals  briefly  with 
Alfonso’s  proverbs;  he  reproduces  Menendez 
Pelayo’s  criticisms  of  the  Disciplina  clericalis 
and  ends  with  a  note  concerning  the  present 
edition. 

The  volume  proper  may  be  divided  into  (1) 
the  Latin  text,  (2)  the  Spanish  translation  and 
(3)  the  appendices  which  reproduce  the  texts 
of  the  short  stories  preserved  in  the  Ysopet, 
when  they  follow  a  version  different  from 
that  given  in  the  Spanish  translation.  While 
the  proof  reading  is  not  perfect,  this  well- 
printed  volume  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  use  it. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Manuel  Andujar.  La  literatura  catalana  en 
el  destierro.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1949. 
45  pages. 

A  fascinating  lecture  that  concerns  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Catalan  literature  in  exile,  mostly 
in  the  New  World.  While  finding  much  to 
praise,  Andujar  points  out  that  the  essay  and 
drama  are  two  genres  that  are  practically  non¬ 
existent,  while  the  novel  and  poetry  continue 
to  grow,  even  in  exile.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  author  did  not  thoroughly  revise  this  ad¬ 
dress  before  having  it  published.  There  arc 
no  notes;  the  information  presented  in  the 
bibliography  is  incomplete,  while  almost  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catalan  press  in  exile.  Yet,  with  a  literature 
concerning  which  so  litdc  is  known  at  the 
moment,  every  bit  of  information  is  welcome. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Manuel  Andujar.  El  vencido.  Mexico. 

Almcndros.  1949.  252  pages.  $6.50  m-n. 
The  title  of  this  very  readable  book  might  well 
have  been  plural,  for  besides  the  central  figure, 
Miguel,  who  comes  up  from  nothing  to  be  a 
mine  owner,  marries  into  a  superior  social 
class,  and  finally  finds  his  life  ending  in  empti¬ 
ness  and  frustration,  there  are  also  his  brother- 
in-law  Alfonso,  his  sister-in-law — the  gentle 
Maria  del  Carmen,  the  neighbor  don  Nicolas, 
the  good-hearted  Castucra,  and  the  labor  leader 
“cl  Mellao’’  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  were 
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“vencidos."  Considerable  skill  is  evident  in 
handling  all  the  threads  of  these  interwoven 
lives  without  getting  them  into  a  tangle.  The 
dialogue  is  in  colloquial  language,  character¬ 
ized  by  dropping  the  “d”  from  past  participles, 
using  “pa”  for  “para,”  and  idiomatic  phrases. 

With  Miguel,  all  the  counts  were  against 
him,  beginning  with  his  dubious,  poverty- 
ridden  heredity  and  early  environment,  and 
the  death  of  his  first  sweetheart.  He  attained 
his  goal  of  wealth  but  life  brought  him  only 
a  cold,  unsympathetic  wife,  a  home  devoid  of 
happiness,  the  sorrow  caused  by  his  litde  son 
being  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis,  labor 
troubles  at  the  lead  mine,  which  was  the  very 
center  of  his  life,  and  the  eventual  sale  of  the 
mine. 

Alfonso’s  malevolent,  hypocritical  wife  is 
psychologically  the  most  interesting  character 
and  we  almost  wish  the  book  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  her  instead  of  Miguel.  The  whisper¬ 
ing  campaign  started  by  her  and  culminating 
in  the  suicide  of  Castuera  has  the  greatest  emo¬ 
tional  appeal. 

It  seems  a  bit  prodigal  of  Sr.  Andujar  to 
lavish  upon  one  book  such  a  variety  of  themes, 
each  of  which  could  have  made  a  book,  but 
the  result  is  a  colorful  tapestry  of  events  and 
lives.  B.  G.  D. 

Rogelio  Barriga  Rivas.  Rio  humano. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1949.  215  pages.  $0.75(u.s.) 
This  absorbing  tale,  winner  of  the  Lanz  Duret 
prize  in  1948,  undoubtedly  raises  the  author  to 
a  position  among  Mexico’s  foremost  novelists 
of  today.  Told  in  the  first  person,  the  novel  re¬ 
counts  significant  events  in  the  experience  of 
a  police  inspector  during  his  tour  of  duty  at 
a  post  in  the  capital.  What  emerges  from  the 
daily  routine  and  the  handling  of  different 
cases  is  a  sensitive  portrayal  of  the  “river  of 
humanity”  as  it  rolls  through  the  portals  of 
the  police  station.  The  story  is  held  together 
by  the  reappearance  of  significant  characters 
and  by  the  steadfast  humanitarianism  of  the 
narrator.  One  feels  that  the  author  has  not 
probed  the  possible  depth  of  his  subject  and 
that  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  build  as  solidly 
as  he  may  in  the  future,  but  the  fact  that  he 
has  attracted  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  to 
the  narrator  without  moralizing  or  outbursts 
of  self-justification  is  testimony  to  his  pleasing 
unobtrusiveness  and  narrative  skill. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Enrique  Larreta.  Orillas  del  Ebro.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpa.  1949.  283  pages.  25  ptas. 
Enrique  Larreta,  born  in  1875  in  Argentina, 
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estaUished  his  stature  as  one  of  the  ranking 
prose  stylists  of  the  Modernista  movement  witli 
his  historical  novel  Lm  gloria  de  don  Ramiro, 
una  vida  en  tiempo  de  Felipe  II  (1908).  In  his 
latest  work,  which  won  for  him  the  Spanish 
Premio  Nacional  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  he 
again  places  the  action  in  Spain,  but  in  the 
present  century.  It  is  the  story  of  Mdximo,  his 
marriage  to  Fernanda,  his  separation  from  her 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  his  return 
to  her  through  common  suffering. 

But  the  narrative  in  itself  is  as  unimportant 
as  it  was  in  his  early  work.  What  matters  now 
as  then  is  Spain,  brought  to  life  in  the  typical 
characters  and  in  the  landscape.  The  tide  is 
symbolic.  The  “spirit”  of  the  region  along  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Ebro,  called  La  Rioja, 
where  Old  Castile,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque 
Provinces  meet,  the  last  Spanish  stronghold, 
unconquered  by  the  Arabs,  breathes  through 
the  book.  The  main  characters,  representing 
the  principal  currents  of  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Spain,  although  clearly  symbolical,  are 
not  anemic  spectres  but  created  within  the 
same  perspectiva  de  monumentalidad  that 
Amado  Alonso  attributed  to  Larreta’s  early 
work,  a  perspective  caused  here  more  by  dis¬ 
tance  in  space  than  in  time.  Larreta  looks  at 
Spain  with  the  detachment  not  only  of  the 
non-Spaniard  but  also  of  the  modernistic  artist 
giving  form  to  his  theme.  But  the  reader  al¬ 
ways  senses  the  author’s  understanding  sym¬ 
pathy.  Whether  the  novelist  approves  of  what 
he  so  feelingly  depicts  (this  is  the  word,  rather 
than  “narrates”)  is  another  matter. 

Everything  in  this  novel  is  thoroughly  Span¬ 
ish.  The  omnipresence  of  religion  in  general 
and  the  approach  to  the  marital  conflict  under 
the  aspect  of  sin,  the  undisputed  power  of  the 
Church  in  all  moral  problems,  the  suspicious 
attitude  toward  material  progress,  the  rigidly 
stratified  society,  the  power  of  history  and  tra¬ 
dition,  and  above  all,  the  Spanish  landscape. 
In  describing  it  Larreta  unfolds  all  his  artistry 
in  employing  the  mot  juste,  although  with 
more  restraint  and  less  splendor  than  in  La 
gloria,  yet  still  with  the  same  power  of  en¬ 
dowing  visual,  olfactory,  and  acoustic  percep¬ 
tion  with  symbolic  significance  that  Amado 
Alonso  pointed  out  in  the  novel  of  1908. 

Arnold  G.  Reichenherger 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Rafael  Moyano.  Juan  Fortuna.  Madrid. 

Aguado.  1950.  172  pages.  $2.50  (u.s.) 
The  author  contends  that  the  only  real  social 
antagonism  existing  in  the  Spanish  Antilles 
is  the  caste  struggle  between  the  true  Spanish 
aristocrat  and  the  mestizo.  Juan  Fortuna,  the 
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hero  of  this  novel,  develops  a  soul-absorbing 
devotion  to  the  sea  as  an  oudet  for  the  repres¬ 
sions  suffered  in  the  constant  buffeting  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Creoles.  He  believes  the  sea 
to  be  his  only  true  friend,  although  he  realizes 
that  it  can  be  very  treacherous  on  occasion. 

The  style  is  episodic  with  many  movements 
illustrated  by  legends.  The  language  is  virile 
and  the  locd  color  authentically  the  Puerto 
Rican  coast.  Sylvia  M.  Moyano 

Chicago,  III. 

^  Rafael  Moyano.  El  tiempo  es  un  tirano. 
Madrid.  Aguado.  1950.  186  pages.  $2.50 
(u.s.) 

Dona  Mercedes,  whose  erroneous  philosophy 
pervades  this  novel,  has  an  obsession  against 
progress.  She  abhors  the  thought  that  time 
inexorably  alters  life,  and  she  vainly  tries  to 
nullify  this  law.  Her  three  daughters  are  so 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  this  fixation 
that  each  one  develops  a  seriously  warped 
personality  as  a  result.  The  author  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  modern  psychology  in  his  handling 
of  this  problem  of  an  abnormal  early  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  language  is  simple  and  direct,  showing 
the  unfolding  scenes  as  sharp  pictures  super¬ 
imposed  upon  a  background  of  Old  World 
Spanish  tradition.  Sylvia  M.  Moyano 

Chicago,  III. 

^  Jose  Revueltas.  Israel.  Mexico.  Guana¬ 
juato.  1948.  58  pages.  $1.50  m-n. 

This  play,  which  gives  a  Mexican’s  viewpoint 
of  the  situation  of  Negroes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  should  interest  Amer¬ 
icans  who  occasionally  like  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them.  The  relendess  persecution, 
in  fictitious  Amapola  Village,  of  a  Negro  fam¬ 
ily  by  white  people  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Texas  ranger  beside  whom  even  Simon  Le- 
gree  pales,  is  not  a  likely  case;  but  there  is 
enough  truth  in  it  to  keep  us  from  exclaiming, 
“This  couldn’t  have  happened.’’ 

The  author’s  portrayal  of  Rebecca,  Celeste, 
Mama  Smith  and  Uncle  Eleazar  reveals  his 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Negro  charac¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  the  lyricism  of  the  language 
bubbles  over  into  effervescent  sentimentality, 
but  there  are  passages  of  tragic  sincerity,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lamentation  of  Celeste  in  the  last 
scene.  These  lines,  which  strengthen  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  allegory  of  the  play,  might  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Job  at  his  bitterest. 

Jimmy  Gonzalez,  the  only  Mexican  charac¬ 
ter,  is  an  idealist  whose  broadmindedness  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  brutal  intolerance  of  the  Texas 
Ranger.  The  latter,  a  character  too  grossly 


exaggerated  to  be  convincing,  will  be  laugh¬ 
able  to  readers  familiar  with  English  because 
of  the  startling  medley  of  his  speech — English 
(chiefly  profanity)  spoken  in  Spanish  word 
order. 

Thelma  Ortiz 
Mexico  City 

^  Angel  F.  Rojas.  El  exodo  de  Yangana. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1949.  360  pages. 
$13  m-n. 

Angel  Rojas,  critic  of  the  novel  of  Ecuador, 
shows  himself  in  this  book  the  equal  of  any 
of  his  fellow  novelists.  It  tells  a  single  story 
with  sweep,  suspense,  and  character  portrayal. 

As  its  introductory  quotation  from  Lope’s 
Fuenteovejuna  indicates,  the  chief  character  is 
the  population  of  Yangana  whose  160  families 
are  introduced.  Spoon  River  fashion,  in  a 
series  of  brief  sketches  full  of  humor,  pathos, 
characterization,  and  presentation  of  customs. 
Rojas  captures  attention  by  showing  Joaquin 
Reinoso  wondering  why  a  whole  village  is 
heading  his  way  and  whether  he  can  fight 
them  off  with  his  one  gun. 

Then,  in  a  flashback  for  explanation,  Rojas 
recounts  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Spark,  a  year  earlier, 
hunting  quinine,  and  presents  in  translation 
the  “Gringo’s’’  scholarly  report  about  the 
town,  complete  with  footnotes.  The  reason  for 
the  exodus  comes  twice,  once  through  the  eyes 
of  el  churon  Ocampo  in  a  report  to  his  friend 
Reinoso,  and  once  in  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  village  in  the 
name  of  liberty. 

Even  at  the  end  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
suspense  as  Ocampo,  selected  to  guide  the 
townspeople  in  their  march  toward  a  new 
location,  tries  to  decide  whether  to  abdicate 
peacefully  or  fight  to  become  a  peacetime  dic¬ 
tator.  One  of  the  author’s  most  beautiful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Ecuador’s  scenery  influences  his 
decision.  This  is  top  rank  writing  in  a  novel 
which,  for  a  change,  ends  on  an  optimistic 
note. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Tirso  de  Molina.  Marta  la  piadosa.  Madrid. 

Ebro.  1948.  128  pages.  6  ptas. 

Up  to  1948  the  Biblioteca  Cldsica  Ebro  had 
published  73  volumes  of  Spanish  classics — 
drama,  prose,  lyric  poetry.  One  of  the  plays 
of  Tirso  de  Molina,  El  condenado  por  descon- 
fiado,  initiated  the  series.  The  present  edition 
of  Marta  la  piadosa — a  happy  editorial  choice, 
since  it  involves  one  of  Tirso’s  most  success¬ 
ful  comedias  of  character — is  number  44  in 
the  series,  and  is  a  reprint  of  an  earlier  edi- 
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tion.  Numbers  64  and  65  are  also  Tirso’s  plays 
(La  prudencia  en  la  mujer  and  El  vergonzoso 
en  palacio )  and  among  the  numerous  volumes 
of  various  authors  promised  for  early  printing 
is  his  Don  Gil  de  las  colzas  verdes. 

The  volume  is  of  modest  make-up  and  of 
correspondingly  low  price.  Helpful  tables  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  offer  a  chrono¬ 
logical  outline  of  the  main  events  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  Tirso  and  his  plays.  There  is  a 
foreword  by  the  well-known  scholar  Eduardo 
Julia  Martinez,  and  an  occasional  footnote  to 
help  elucidate  the  text.  There  arc  even  three 
illustrations,  and  rather  good  ones  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  picture  of  Tirso  opposite  the  title- 
page).  The  volume  ends  with  extracts  from 
former  criticisms  of  the  comedia  by  Dona 
Blanca  de  los  Rios  and  others. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  La  ulcera. 

Madrid.  Mayfc.  1949.  250  pages. 

The  young  and  promising  author  of  lAy  ...» 
estos  hijosl  (1943),  a  native  of  Bilbao,  won 
the  Premio  Nacional  de  Litcratura  for  1948 
with  this  novela  de  humor,  the  sixth  of  his 
novelas  de  gran  tonelaje.  He  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  seventh,  which  will  be  entitled: 
El  supremo  bien. 

La  ulcera  is  a  picturesque  story,  with  much 
humor  and  some  satire,  of  quasi-illiterate  Don 
Lucas,  an  Indiano,  loaded  with  gold,  who  re¬ 
tires  prematurely  from  his  vast  business  enter¬ 
prises  in  Mexico  and  returns  to  his  native 
coastal  town  in  northern  Spain.  He  sponsors 
numerous  charitable  and  civic  projects  but 
loses  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  town 
when  he  wants  to  administer  his  own  gifts.  A 
rival  Indiano  is  disposed  of  through  the  in¬ 
direct  artifice  of  Don  Lucas.  Lonesome  and 
sad,  especially  when  he  is  rejected  by  a  local 
spinster,  Don  Lucas  develops  a  stomach  ulcer, 
which  makes  him  more  humane  and  likeable. 
When  he  has  again  won  the  affection  of  his 
people  through  his  ulcer,  a  local  doctor  cures 
him,  and  he  dies  of  complete  idleness  and 
inaction. 

Zunzunegui  usually  injects  a  mild  tone  of 
moralizing  in  his  works,  more  evident  in  La 
quiebra.  \n  La  ulcera  he  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea  “que  en  la  vida  hay  que  ocuparse  en  algo 
aunque  sea  con  una  ulcera.”  This  novel  has 
reminiscences  of  that  classic  of  Indianos,  the 
novel  Don  Gonzalo  Gonzalez  de  la  Gon- 
zalera.  La  ulcera  contains  sparks  of  wit  and 
a  number  of  amusing  situations,  such  as  the 
personification  of  the  ulcer,  with  which  Don 
Lucas  converses.  The  humor  rests  primarily 


in  the  ridiculous  behavior  of  a  rich  man  who 
lacks  breeding.  The  language  throughout  is 
vivid  and  colorful,  especially  that  of  the  In¬ 
diano  and  his  rival,  el  Americano.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  well  drawn  and  become  simpdticos 
to  the  reader  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced. 

Josi  Sdnehez 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Jesus  Arellano.  La  serial  de  la  luz.  Mexico. 
Fuensanta.  1950.  78  pages.  |5  m-n. 
Miguel  Angel  Asturias.  Poesta.  Sien  de 
Alondra.  Buenos  Aires.  Argos.  1949.  253 
pages.  $10  m-n. 

Fresia  Brenes  de  Hilarov.  Sinfonia  Itrica. 
San  Jose,  C.  R.  Repertorio  Americano. 
1949.  126  pages. 

Alfonso  Junco.  La  divina  aventura.  (Din- 
tel  de  Efrain  Gonzalez  Luna).  Mexico. 
Jus.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  93  pages.  $8  m-n. 
Judging  by  these  recent  collections  of  poems, 
the  eternal  themes  of  earthly  and  divine  love, 
man’s  suffering  and  hope,  continue  to  be  the 
rallying  point  of  poetry  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  in  procedures,  degrees  of  sophistica¬ 
tion,  and  nationality  among  poets.  Fresia 
Brenes’  poetry  is  simple  and  direct,  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  minor  key  of  her  emotional  motiva¬ 
tion:  love  for  the  man  she  chose  and  content¬ 
ment  with  her  destiny.  Alfonso  Junco  is  equal¬ 
ly  clear  and  direct  in  his  religious  poems. 
Jesus  Arellano  and  Miguel  Asturias,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  more  sophisticated  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  traditional  themes  in  a  language 
verging  on  hermetism.  The  latter  poet  is 
notable  for  his  experiments  with  free  associ¬ 
ation,  repetition,  and  interchange  of  syllables 
between  words  closely  similar,  and  for  his  use 
of  native  social  and  geographic  subjects. 

Manuel  01  gum 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

^  Americo  Castro.  Aspectos  del  vivir  his- 
pdnico.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz  del  Sur. 
1949.  168  pages. 

This  compact  volume  is  made  up  of  essays 
originally  published  in  the  Revista  de  Filologta 
Hispdnica  some  nine  years  ago.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  now  in  revised  and  final  form  is  most 
welcome;  more  so  since  the  Revista  has  been 
discontinued. 

In  his  studies  of  the  influence  of  Erasmus 
in  16th  century  Spain,  Sr.  Castro  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  simplification  of  Catholic 
Church  ceremonies  and  pure  spiritual  thought 
propounded  by  the  Dutch  theologian  were  al¬ 
ready  aspects  of  early  Spanish  life.  He  studies 
certain  phases  of  the  personal  attitude  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  centuries  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  the  Reformation.  His  best  source  of 
information  is  the  history  of  the  order  of 
the  Jeronymites,  who  in  the  14th  century  estab¬ 
lished  monasteries  in  Spain.  They  were  con¬ 
templative,  hard  working  hermits.  Had  their 
glorification  of  manual  labor  taken  hold  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  Spain  would 
not  have  fallen  behind  in  material  progress. 
But  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  pres¬ 
tige,  these  simple  monks  soon  lost  the  spirit 
of  frugality  and  industry  that  characterized 
their  previous  habits.  Their  integralism  and 
tendency  to  become  illuminati  attracted  the 
wrath  of  other  monks,  particularly  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  who  roused  the  rabble  against  them. 
Castro  sees  in  this  struggle  not  a  matter  of 
religious  differences,  but  the  clash  of  opposite 
ideologies;  a  clash  between  the  way  of  life  of 
the  Spanish  masses  and  the  industrious  and 
commercial  push  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews. 

It  is  impossible  to  interpret  some  aspects  of 
Spanish  culture  unless  one  keeps  in  mind  the 
Spaniard’s  “vital  intuition.”  A  much  more 
complete  treatment  of  many  of  these  points  is 
found  in  Castro’s  excellent  work,  Espana  en  su 
historia,  to  which  this  volume  may  serve  as 
an  introduction.  Agapito  Rey 

Indiana  University 

^  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino.  Meditaciones. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1948.  798  pages. 
$17.50  m-n. 

A  compilation  of  Thomas  Aquinas’  pious 
meditations  scattered  through  his  innumer¬ 
able  works.  Since,  in  gathering  his  material, 
the  compiler,  Fr.  D.  Mezard,  has  had  in  mind 
to  offer  a  book  of  daily  inspiration  to  the 
Catholic  reader,  he  has  made  every  excerpt 
correspond  to  a  daily  Catholic  festivity 
throughout  the  year.  Each  excerpt  consists  of 
a  quotation  of  a  verse  from  the  Testaments, 
followed  by  Aquinas’  commentaries  in  the 
form  of  exhibition  of  authorities  and  logical 
arguments  in  characteristic  scholarly  fashion. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  in  order  to 
be  duly  edified,  the  reader  must  have  some 
training  in  logical  thinking,  a  fact  that  may 
limit  the  popularity  of  these  selections  with 
the  average  reader  of  pious  books. 

Beautifully  printed  on  thin  paper,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  light  and  handy.  Manuel  Olguin 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

^  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Historia  de  la  cul- 
tura  in  Mexico  (El  Virreinato).  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1950.  xv-j-335  pages.  $16  m-n. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  careful  study,  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Archives  of  Mexico 


and  corresponding  member  of  the  Real 
Academia  Espanola  states  his  purpose  defi¬ 
nitely:  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  colonial 
period  in  all  its  aspects — a  synthesis  of  the  art, 
science,  philosophy,  religion,  traditions,  lan¬ 
guage,  customs  and  morals  of  the  time.  The 
volume  is  part  of  a  trilogy  the  author  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  when  “el  ahogo  diario  del 
vivir  le  permita  coronar  esta  tarea  que  se  ha 
impuesto  como  homenaje  a  su  propia  Patria.” 

The  other  books  will  be  studies  on  the  pre- 
Hispanic  epoch  and  on  the  period  following 
the  War  of  Independence.  As  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  able  scholarship  of  Sr.  Jimenez 
Rueda,  this  chronicle  of  the  virreinato  is  well 
documented  and  offers  the  student  a  wealth 
of  solid  information.  Even  the  casual  reader 
will  find  the  book  entertaining  because  of  its 
graceful  style  and  the  writer’s  skilful  analysis 
of  three  fascinating  centuries. 

Thelma  Ortiz 
Mexico  City 

^  Fray  Martin  de  Landaeta.  Noticias  acerca 
del  Puerto  de  San  Francisco.  Jose  C.  Va- 
lades,  ed.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1949.  78  pages. 
This  is  Volume  22  in  the  Biblioteca  histdrica 
mexicana  de  obras  ineditas.  This  collection 
was  founded  by  the  distinguished  historian 
Genaro  Garcia  and  is  now  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  director  of  the  Pan  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  History  and  Geography,  Silvio  A. 
Zavala.  The  first  series,  to  which  this  item 
belongs,  contains  a  variety  of  documents;  the 
second  consists  entirely  of  volumes  (now  16 
in  number)  of  the  Epistoiario  de  Nueva 
Espana,  edited  by  Francisco  del  Paso  y  Tron- 
coso.  Fray  Martin  de  Landaeta  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1800  and  remained  there  until 
1807.  These  letters  have  little  literary  merit, 
but  they  give  many  interesting  details  about 
life  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  soon  after 
it  was  colonized.  Fray  Martin  shows  a  healthy 
preoccupation  with  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  into  this  outpost  of  empire. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  Maria  Teresa  Babin.  Introduction  a  la  cul¬ 
tura  hispdnica.  Boston.  Heath.  1949.  x  -{■ 
325  pages  -1-16  plates.  $2.40. 

This  textbook  is  well  organized.  First,  the 
regions  of  Spain  are  dealt  with  geographically, 
then  follow  an  analysis  of  the  contributions  of 
the  primitive  racial  elements  and  a  discussion 
of  each  period  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
20th  century,  giving  brief  consideration  to  the 
most  outstanding  men  of  letters.  The  New 
World  cultural  history  is  chiefly  limited  to 
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that  before  America  became  independent  and 
is  inserted  between  the  Golden  Age  and  the 
18th  century,  thus  putting  it  in  its  proper  his¬ 
torical  sequence.  The  essay  on  the  20th  century 
includes  the  foremost  Spanish  literary  Emigres, 
but  only  two  New  World  writers — Ruben 
Dario  and  Alfonso  Reyes — and  includes  no 
Spaniards  who  remained  in  Spain  and  who 
are  still  living. 

The  introduction  stresses  the  cultural  close¬ 
ness  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  and  de¬ 
preciates  the  “Black  Legend.” 

A  work  of  the  extended  scope  and  limited 
size  of  this  one  is  necessarily  a  broad  survey 
and  cannot  be  exhaustive.  It  is  for  third  or 
fourth  year  students  in  secondary  schools  or 
second  year  college  Spanish.  It  is  pleasing  in 
appearance,  has  numerous  illustrations,  a  vo¬ 
cabulary,  an  index,  and  a  chronological  list  of 
kings.  But  the  best  helps  are  the  bibliographies, 
the  suggested  projects  for  further  study  (a 
good  feature),  and  the  plentiful  questions, 
usually  so  phrased  as  to  elicit  information  in 
the  student’s  own  words.  B.  G.  D. 

K  Santos  Salvaggio.  Diccionario  btogrdfico 
dc  los  Premios  Nobel.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  1949.  239  pages,  ill.  $5  m-n. 

Flora  Kaplan’s  Nobel  Prize  Winners.  Charts 
— Indexes — Sl{etches  (Chicago.  Nobelle.  1941) 
supplied  exhaustive,  accurate,  and  readable 
data  on  the  Nobel  prizes  and  their  recipients 
through  the  year  1940.  This  new  book  will  be 
useful  as  a  supplement  to  the  other,  but  it  is 
much  less  well  done.  The  biographies  are  fair¬ 
ly  dependaWe  as  to  fact,  but  they  are  senti¬ 
mental,  random,  and  wasteful  of  words;  the 
proof  reading  is  inadequate,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  presswork  are  inferior.  In  general  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  reasoning  was  back  of 
the  relative  allocations  of  space,  although  we 
can  sympathize  with  the  patriotic  pride  which 
devotes  four  pages  to  the  Argentine  physi¬ 
ologist  Bernardo  Alberto  Houssay  even  though 
the  great  Russian  physiologist  Ilya  Metch- 
nikoff  and  the  German  physiologist  Robert 
Koch  arc  dismissed  with  half  a  page  each. 
The  brilliant  Buenos  Aires  biologist  deserves 
all  the  attention  he  has  received,  and  more. 
He  deserves  some  commendation  for  his  brave 
and  heartening  struggle  for  academic  free¬ 
dom  in  the  face  of  President  Juan  Peron,  which 
is  quite  as  significant  as  his  discoveries  in 

U  M 

Professor  Artine  Artinian  of  Bard  College  (sec  B.  A. 
24:3,  pp.  318-319)  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  recently  established  Society  des  amis  de  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  presided  by  M.  Edouard  Maynial.  Among 


glandular  action  and  hypertension.  Isn’t  it 
curious  that  this  biographer  has  forgotten  to 
mention  it? 

A  corrected  edition  of  this  book  could  be 
made  much  more  valuable.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Homcro  Serfs.  Manual  de  bibliografta  de 
la  literatura  espanola.  Primera  Parte.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University.  1949.  xliii 
2-col.  4"  422  pages.  $3.90. 

This  richly-furnished  manual,  on  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Serfs  has  been  working  for  years,  is  to 
be  complete  in  seven  parts  and  approximately 
1,500  pages.  This  first  volume  is  titled  Obras 
generales;  Volume  II  is  to  deal  with  Lenguas; 
and  the  remaining  volumes  arc  to  concern 
themselves,  respectively,  with  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  modern  period  century  by  century. 
Volume  I  bears  evidence  of  enormous  labor, 
in  both  accumulation  and  organization  of  ma¬ 
terial;  but  in  the  matter  of  organization  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  work  sometimes  shows  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  We  infer  from  a  statement 
in  the  Advertencia  that  it  had  been  planned  to 
print  at  the  end  of  the  book  an  index  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  has  not  been  included. 
As  it  is,  the  volume  is  like  certain  bargain 
bins  in  the  department  stores — crammed  with 
good  things,  but  you  can’t  find  them  without 
the  help  of  the  manager. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  are  infrequent.  If  the  entire 
work  is  eventually  furnished  with  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  index,  the  Manual  will  be  invaluable. 

R.  T.  H, 

^  J.  M.  Sanz-Lijara.  Cotopaxi.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalcc.  1949. 212  pages.  $8  m-n. 
Sanz-Lajara  is  a  young  member  of  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  When,  not 
long  ago,  his  official  duties  took  him  to  Ecua¬ 
dor  (a  country  in  which  he  felt  completely 
happy),  he  amused  himself  by  writing  light¬ 
hearted  chronicles  for  El  Caribe  of  Ciudad 
Trujillo.  These  articles  have  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  book-form.  Sanz-Lajara’s  account  of 
his  trip  by  plane  and  of  his  experiences  in  a 
colorful  country  inhabited  primarily  by  In¬ 
dians  makes  pleasant  reading,  but  the  author 
is  unpretentious  and  it  would  probaWy  be  un¬ 
true  to  say  of  this  book  “Scripta  manent.” 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

the  members  of  the  honorary  committee  are  Alex¬ 
andre  Arnoux,  Gerard  Bauer,  Andr^  Billy,  Pierre  Des- 
caves,  Roland  Dorgel^,  Jules  Romaiiu  and  Armand 
Salacrou. 
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^  Giulio  Natali,  Vittorio  Al fieri.  Roma. 

Signorelli.  1949.  172  pages.  400  1. 

This  little  book  is  a  useful  manual  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  life  and  works  of  Al- 
fieri.  The  author  sums  up  in  concise  and 
competent  fashion  the  poet’s  contributions  to 
the  various  Helds  of  literature,  stressing  quite 
properly  the  importance  of  the  tragedies.  No 
new  interpretations  or  theories  are  set  forth; 
the  critical  remarks  may  be  described  as  con¬ 
ventional  and  for  that  very  reason  the  book 
is  a  handy  reference  manual  which  will  be 
useful  to  students  at  least  as  a  point  de  depart. 
There  is  a  compact  but  good  bibliographical 
appendix. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

^  Dante  Arfelli.  /  superfiui.  Milano,  Rizzoli, 
1949.  293  pages.  400  1. 

What  happens,  in  an  over-populated  country 
where  unemployment  is  endemic,  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  “superfluous”  young  people  without 
special  talents  or  capacities,  and  without  the 
proper  connections,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of 
those  who  glut  the  labor  market.?  This  is  the 
problem  that  Dante  Arfelli  examines  in  his 
poignant  story  of  Lidia  and  Luca,  who  chance 
to  meet  the  night  when  he  arrives  in  Rome 
from  his  native  village  in  search  of  work.  To 
keep  alive,  Lidia  has  taken  to  the  streets  in 
the  hope  of  being  aWe  eventually  to  save 
enough  to  emigrate  to  South  America.  Luca 
finds  a  job  of  a  sort  through  one  of  Lidia’s 
admirers,  but  once  the  project  is  completed 
he  is  caught  once  again  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  unemployment.  For  a  while  both  subsist 
on  Lidia’s  dwindling  earnings  until  she  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  ravages  of  malnutrition  and  con¬ 
tracts  tuberculosis.  The  bond  of  accidental 
comradeship  which  has  kept  the  two  together 
ripens  into  a  deep  and  selfless  love.  Luca 
nurses  Lidia  through  the  crisis.  But  she,  real¬ 
izing  that  there  is  no  other  way  out  for  her, 
decides  that  she  can  best  help  Luca  by  taking 
her  own  life  and  leaving  him  free  to  start 
afresh  with  what  is  left  of  her  savings. 

It  is  a  simple  story,  told  simply.  The  terse 
style,  the  swift  dialogue,  the  graphic  characteri¬ 
zations,  the  charming  vignettes  of  fleeting  mo¬ 
ments  of  joy,  point  up  the  growing  but  quiet 
despair,  the  pained  bewilderment  of  normal 


young  people  who  are  willing  to  work  but 
who  do  not  succeed  in  finding  even  a  tiny 
niche  for  themselves  in  the  frighteningly  com¬ 
plex  economic  structure  of  our  modern  society. 
This  neo-realistic  twentieth-century  treatment 
of  the  Traviata  theme  is  a  deserving  winner 
of  the  Saint  Vincent  Prize  for  1949. 

Helene  Paquin  Cantarella 

Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Luigi  Incoronato.  Scala  a  San  Potito.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1950.  119  pages.  400  1, 
This  1949  winner  of  the  Hemingway  Prize 
attempts  to  depict  the  chaotic  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  postwar  Naples  and  the 
moral  degeneration  which  grew  direedy  out 
of  these  conditions.  Told  in  the  first  person  by 
a  minor  character,  the  story  begins  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  miserable  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  squalid  Scala,  then  comes  to  focus  on  a 
single  character,  Giovanni,  who  changes  from 
a  sort  of  humanitarian  to  a  thief. 

As  both  allegory  and  story,  the  novel  falls 
short  of  its  purpose.  Studious  adherence  to  the 
style  of  another  and  successful  novelist  docs 
not  guarantee  achievement  of  purpose.  The 
theme  of  this  novel  is  an  important  one,  but 
it  remains  to  be  exploited  to  advantage  by  a 
clearer  eye  and  a  more  experienced  pen. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parf{,  Calif. 

^  Davide  Invrea.  Giordano  e  la  paura.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1949.  241  pages.  550  1. 
A  first  novel  which  won  the  1948  Prato  Prize. 
The  author,  a  magistrate,  is  concerned  with 
the  adventures  of  a  peasant  who  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  prodigious  physical  prowess 
which  he  has  come  to  fear.  Usually  he  is  like 
a  good  if  lumbering  angel,  calm,  patient,  jolly 
with  everyone,  but  once  his  latent  energies 
are  set  in  motion  by  some  deep  and  uncontrol- 
able  power,  he  automatically  strikes  out  with 
blind  violence  at  whoever  happens  to  be  within 
reach.  During  one  of  these  explosions  he 
wreaks  the  fullness  of  his  fury  upon  his  wife. 
He  is  jailed  and  later  brought  to  trial.  His 
lawyer  and  even  his  wife  plead  for  him.  He 
admits  the  charges  but  can  give  no  reason  to 
justify  his  action.  He  is  therefore  convicted 
by  a  blind  justice  that  is  not  concerned  with 
the  psychological  motives  behind  criminal  acts 
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but  merely  in  their  external  manifestations. 
This  conviction  Giordano  accepts  with  almost 
religious  fervor. 

This  work  is  obviously  a  case-history  which 
the  author  has  tried  to  develop  into  a  novel, 
but  the  admixture  of  erotic,  mystical  and  gro¬ 
tesque  themes  refuses  to  blend  successfully  into 
an  organic  whole  and  the  end-product  is  not 
psychologically  convincing. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

Si  Donato  Martucci,  Uguccione  Ranieri.  Lo 
strano  settembre  1950.  Milano.  Longanesi. 
1950.  133  pages.  250  1. 

An  amusing  fantasy  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Year,  when  thousands  of  pilgrims  converge  on 
Rome  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  The 
authors  have  imagined  that  in  September,  1950 
a  mysterious  old  man  was  arrested  at  St. 
Peter’s  who  declared  that  he  was  Joseph  Stalin, 
the  Red  Dictator.  An  American  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  believes  him  and  the 
rumor  is  generally  accepted,  especially  in 
Rome.  The  task  that  the  authors  have  under¬ 
taken  has  been  to  describe  the  effects  of  such 
an  announcement  on  Scelba,  as  head  of  the 
Roman  police;  on  De  (jaspari,  as  prime  min¬ 
ister;  on  Count  Sforza,  as  Foreign  Minister; 
on  the  leading  communists,  Togliatti  and  Di 
Vittorio,  as  well  as  on  the  general  public  and 
the  press.  The  reactions  are  in  keeping  with 
the  persons  or  groups  concerned,  and  afford 
the  reader  amusement  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  contemporary  affairs. 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Cesare  Pavese.  La  luna  e  i  falb.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1950.  179  pages.  600  1. 

In  his  latest  novella  the  prolific  Pavese  has 
used  the  same  old  mold  to  turn  out  a  story 
which  in  many  resp)ects  is  indistinguishable 
from  his  three  previous  attempts,  published 
as  La  Bella  estate.  In  La  luna  e  i  fold  there  is 
the  same  deadening  prolixity,  the  same  tenuous 
plot  crying  for  the  blue  pencil  to  give  coherence 
and  life.  However,  there  is  also  the  same  fine 
feel  for  vivid  background  and  the  same  sure 
ear  for  dialogue  (and  dialect).  As  the  pub¬ 
lisher  declares,  “Possiamo  considerare  questo 
nuovo  romanzo  come  la  sintesi  .  .  .  di  tutta 
la  sua  opera.”  Of  all  his  work,  both  good  and 
bad.  John  B.  Bennett 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Guido  Piovene.  I  falsi  redentori.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  1949.  247  pages.  550  1. 

Guido  Piovene  is  one  of  those  young  writers 


who  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  new  tone 
and  character  to  contemporary  Italian  fiction. 
In  his  novels:  Lettere  di  una  novizia,  Gazzetta 
nera,  Pietd  contro  pietd,  and  the  latest,  I  falsi 
redentori,  Piovene  has  delved  painstakingly 
and  effectively  into  the  theme  of  the  false 
interest  and  false  pity  that  we  claim  to  lavish 
on  our  fellowmen  when  the  sole  moving  force 
of  our  actions  is  self-interest.  In  this  manner, 
he  has  created  a  new  type  of  social  novel, 
heightened  by  a  rich  imagination  and  a  pene¬ 
trating  understanding  of  human  motives. 

In  the  present  novel,  the  victim  of  false 
compassion  is  Maria,  whom  her  husband, 
Pietro  Donghi,  a  former  lover,  Giulio,  and 
Pietro’s  brother,  drive  to  suicide  by  their 
masked  and  gloved  hostility.  The  setting,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  other  novels  of  Piovene, 
is  northern  Italy  since  the  war. 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Giuseppe  Zoppi.  Dove  nascono  i  fiumi. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1949.  381  pages.  700  1. 
The  author,  born  at  Broglio  (Canton  Ticino) 
in  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  who  lived  as  a 
shepherd  himself  until  the  age  of  eighteen, 
has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  realistic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  man’s  struggle  for  life  in  the  Alps. 

The  hero  Camillo,  working  hard  to  improve 
the  economic  condition  of  his  family,  suffers 
the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  victims  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  But  a  Christian  word  of  resignation  and 
hope  comes  to  the  empty  house  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  with  the  birth  of  a  child  to  Rosa,  Ca- 
millo’s  only  daughter. 

The  majestic  austerity  of  the  Alps  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  reader,  who  is  carried  away 
by  the  beauty  and  the  peaceful  air  of  spring 
days  on  the  summits,  in  spite  of  the  ever¬ 
present  atmosphere  of  danger  from  avalanches 
and  torrents. 

The  profound  humanity,  the  tragic  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  hero,  and  the  objectivity  of  the 
narration  often  remind  us  of  Verga’s  Mala- 
voglia.  Zoppi’s  prose  is  vivid,  dramatic,  and 
makes  of  this  book  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  revival  of  the  Italian  novel. 

Josephine  Pia  Schizzano 
University  of  California,  Berl^eley 

^  Giuseppe  Tusiani.  Peccato  e  luce.  New 
York.  Venetian  Press.  1949.  39  pages.  $1. 
This  collection  of  poems  is  pervaded  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  gravity  and  gladness  of  a  person 
sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  to  the 
pain  and  sorrow  inflicted  by  life.  The  somber 
tone  is  set  by  the  poem  from  which  the  col¬ 
lection  derives  its  title.  In  it  the  anguished 
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soul  cries  out  seeking  God’s  light.  At  times, 
the  poet  almost  reaches  despair;  yet,  there  is 
always  a  note  of  hope.  In  A  Dio,  the  poet,  ob- 
viou^y  a  man  of  deep  faith,  hnds  consolation 
in  prayer  during  a  spiritual  crisis.  In  Canto 
delle  spighe  the  utter  simplicity  which  charac¬ 
terizes  all  of  these  poems,  and  with  which 
he  expresses  his  serene  delight  in  nature,  be¬ 
comes  melodious.  His  joy  is  that  of  a  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  man  in  seeing  the  reflection 
of  God  in  the  flowers,  the  sunset  or  dawn,  or 
in  the  renewal  of  life  in  the  spring. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
Latte  Forest  College 

**  Renato  Poggioli.  II  fiore  del  verso  russo. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1949.  xiv-|-604  pages. 
1,500  1. 

This  book  is  a  monument  of  love  and  patient 
industry,  intuitive  imagination,  and  inflexible 
constructive  order.  Poggioli  unites  contradic¬ 
tory  gifts  and  wields  them  with  a  spontaneity 
so  natural  that  they  seem,  not  the  fruit  of  as¬ 
siduous  cultivation,  but  a  don  d’en  haut. 
What  delights  the  reader  most  is  the  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  severest  critical  apparatus 
(long  identified  with  stuffy  academicism)  can 
be  harnessed  and  brought  to  bear  upon  ma¬ 
terials  apparently  so  wild,  anarchic,  ungovern¬ 
able,  as  modern  poetry. 

One  is  struck  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  author 
of  this  panorama  of  Russian  poetry.  A  master 
of  each  of  the  separate  sectors  making  up  the 
complex  whole  of  European  literature  speaks 
here;  and  he  reaches,  in  this  volume,  the  acme 
of  his  fruition. 

Poggioli,  though  not  hopelessly  pessimistic 
about  modern  Russian  literature,  entertains  a 
rather  low  estimate  of  Soviet  poetry:  “the 
Hegelian  prophecy  of  the  death  of  art,”  he  says, 
“seems  to  have  become  realized  precisely  in 
the  country  which  boasts  of  having  created  a 
new  civilization  and  initiated  a  new  history.” 

11  fiore  del  verso  russo  spans  a  period  of 
approximately  three  generations,  including  the 
four  decades  from  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  years  preceding  World  War  II.  Most 
of  Poggioli’s  translations  are  so  astonishingly 
good  that  they  read  like  original  poems.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  foreword  points  out  the  significance  of 
Poggioli’s  achievement.  Elio  Gianturco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Sodalitas  Erasmiana.  I.  //  valore  universale 
delV umanesimo,  Napoli.  Pironti.  1949. 
212  pages. 

The  Sodalitas  Erasmiana  was  founded  in 
1947  by  a  group  of  compatriots  of  Erasmus.  It 


has  the  noble  purpose  of  enlisting  the  valu¬ 
able  aid  of  the  leading  world  scientists  and 
scholars  in  the  propagation  of  the  ideals  on 
which  Erasmus’  humanism  was  based — name¬ 
ly  man’s  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  rights, 
his  dignity  and  liberty  in  particular.  At  the 
last  convention  of  this  worthy  society  held  in 
Rome  in  September,  1949,  no  fewer  than  21 
papers  were  read  by  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  literati  of  today  (  Borgese,  Renaudet, 
Toffanin,  Rothaker,  Schalk,  Munro,  etc.). 
The  more  relevant  truths  pointed  out  are:  that 
humanism  in  general,  that  of  Boethius,  L.  B. 
Alberti,  Erasmus,  and  Pascoli  in  particular, 
contains  much  that  is  Christian;  and,  con¬ 
versely,  much  humanism  pervades  Christianity 
in  general,  St.  Paul’s  Christianity  in  particu¬ 
lar.  These  scholarly  addresses  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Toffanin,  Vallese,  and  Gentile,  have 
been  gathered  into  a  single  attractive  volume, 
not  to  be  confused  with  Erasmus,  Speculum 
Scientiarum ,  the  regular  official  organ  of  the 
Erasmian  Society.  Joseph  Cinquino 

Wells  High  School, 
Chicago,  III. 

Beatrice  Ceva.  Storia  di  una  passione: 
1919-1943.  Roma.  Garzanti.  1948.  54 
pages.  150  1. 

A  brief  but  masterly  synthesis  of  the  national 
events  which  took  place  in  Italy  between  the 
end  of  World  War  I  and  the  Italian  Libera¬ 
tion  Movement  during  World  War  II  as  seen 
through  the  spiritual  and  physical  anguish 
of  a  minority  of  Italians  who  gallantly  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  democratic  traditions 
of  the  Italian  Risorgimento. 

This  frank  evocation  of  facts  and  personali¬ 
ties,  of  hopes  and  disillusionments,  of  heroism 
and  baseness,  of  victories  and  defeats  has  dra¬ 
matic  and  epic  qualities  which  stir  the  reader 
and  provide  him  with  a  broad  and  compelling 
fresco  of  a  whole  generation  of  Italians. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Mario  D’Annunzio.  Con  mio  padre  sulla 
nave  del  ricordo.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1950.  222  pages.  800  1. 

Under  a  needlessly  bombastic  tide,  this  is  a 
delightful  book,  replete  with  witty  anecdote, 
and,  to  a  large  measure,  woven  around  the 
messages  sent  by  D’Annunzio  to  his  son  Mario. 
It  integrates  Tom  Antongini’s  Vita  segreta  di 
G.  D’Annunzio  (Milano,  1938)  to  which  it  is 
somewhat  akin  in  character  (although  Mario 
D’Annunzio’s  verve  as  a  storyteller  and  his 
humor  are  distinedy  superior  to  Antongini’s) 
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and  reveals  a  side  of  the  poet’s  nature  hardly 
suspected  by  his  admirers  or  detractors,  i.e., 
his  affectionately  tender  solicitude  for  his  rela¬ 
tives  and  especially  for  his  first-born. 

Not  to  be  missed  are  the  account  of  D’An¬ 
nunzio’s  assignations  with  the  duchessina  di 
Gallese;  the  story  of  Professor  Tenneroni’s 
thoroughly  unintentional  marriage  to  the  old 
spinster;  the  irresistible  portrait  of  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  majordomo  (“if  somebody  asked  him 
about  the  present  activities  of  his  master,  he 
used  to  reply:  We  are  writing  a  novel;  or  We 
will  shortly  publish  a  tragedy’’);  the  story  of 
how  D’Annunzio,  a  confirmed  teetotaler, 
came  to  write  the  preface  to  Hans  Barth’s 
Osteria  (a  spiritual  guide  to  the  wineshops 
from  Verona  to  Capri);  the  pithy  sally  of  the 
infantryman  from  Abruzzo,  whom  D’Annun¬ 
zio  met  in  a  dugout  (“So,  you  are  D’Annun¬ 
zio?  What  are  you  doing  here?  Get  you  gone, 
get  you  gone!  If  I  were  to  die,  it  would  make 
no  difference;  but  if  you  died,  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  again  the  like  of  you?’’);  the  method 
adopted  by  the  poet  for  getting  rid  of  six 
grande s  amoureuses  whose  favors  he  had  con¬ 
secutively  enjoyed  in  Fiume;  and  a  real  tidbit 
is  the  letter  sent  from  Gardone  on  March  22, 
1933,  to  Mario  Sani,  who  had  asked  D’Annun¬ 
zio  to  write  a  fable  for  the  Teatro  dei  Piccoli — 
in  this  message  the  poet  styles  himself  “an 
old  puppeteer  of  the  Ferrara  school,’’  and 
bestows  upon  the  puppets  the  designation  of 
“my  unrepudiated  confreres.” 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sebastiano  Agliano.  Questa  Sicilia.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1950.  165  pages.  500  1. 

With  this  little  book  on  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  of  Italy’s  Southern  Question 
— the  Sicilian  problem — the  young  author  has 
placed  himself  among  his  country’s  top  po¬ 
litical  writers. 

I  While  Sicily  has  been  given  her  autonomy 

I  within  the  Italian  Republic,  mere  external 
changes  will  never  be  sufficient  to  remove  the 
shadow  still  cast  by  feudalism  over  the  entire 
island.  This  troublesome  state  of  affairs  is 
rooted  not  so  much  in  Sicily’s  political  insti¬ 
tutions  and  forms  as  in  the  Sicilian  mind,  in 
the  almost  impenetrable  layers  of  archaic  ideas, 
moral  habits  and  prejudices  left  behind  by  the 
island’s  checkered  past. 

In  painting  his  fascinating  portrait  of  the 
uomo  siciliano  with  all  his  anachronistic  weak¬ 
nesses,  Agliano  wields  a  pitiless  brush,  yet  he 
does  it  with  a  loving  hand.  Many  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  will  resent  the  author’s  conclusions. 
He  himself,  however,  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 


tion  of  having  done  what  is  most  important 
in  the  battle  against  Sicily’s  unenlightened 
conservatism:  he  has  told  the  truth. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

^  Luigi  Sturzo.  La  regione  nella  nazione. 

Roma.  Capriotti.  1949.  245  pages.  600  1. 
Luigi  Sturzo,  the  leader  of  the  Popular  or 
Catholic  Party,  offers  here  a  spirited  defense 
of  regionalism  as  a  psychological,  cultural,  and 
political  factor  which  the  unification  of  Italy 
a  century  ago  ignored  but  did  not  destroy. 
This  book  shows  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
bureaucratic  superstructure  created  by  the  cen¬ 
tralized  system  imposed  by  Fascism.  Contem¬ 
porary  Italy  in  its  new  constitution  has  recog¬ 
nized  and  respected  regionalism.  It  divided 
the  Italian  republic  into  “regions,  provinces, 
and  communes.”  Moreover,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
the  Valley  of  Aosta,  Trentino,  and  Alto  Adige 
are  autonomous  though  not  separated  from 
Italy.  Part  Second  and  Part  Third  of  the  book 
constitute  a  valuable  appendix,  since  they  con¬ 
tain  documents  of  primary  importance  for  the 
political  structure  of  contemporary  life. 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Giaime  Pintor.  11  sangue  d’Europa  ( 1939- 
1943).  Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  319  pages. 
1,200  1. 

A  collection  of  literary  and  political  essays 
from  the  pen  of  a  young  Italian  literary  critic 
who  died  in  1943,  at  the  age  of  24,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pro-Allied  Resistance  Movement. 
The  son  of  a  high  state  official  and  nephew  of 
a  general,  he  served  in  the  Italian  Armies  as 
an  officer  and  traveled  through  France  and 
Germany  as  a  representative  of  the  Italian 
State  and  literary  circles. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  his  essays  on 
European  literature  and  the  political  scene  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  is  the  critical  acu¬ 
men  and  astonishing  objectivity  they  reveal, 
especially  under  the  Fascist  regime.  Valentino 
Gerratana  has  written  a  preface  which  clari¬ 
fies  the  role  played  by  Pintor  as  a  witness  and 
an  exemplary  figure  of  his  generation.  This 
book  is  bound  to  be  cited  as  proof  that  in¬ 
telligent  youth  could  not  be  crushed  spiritually 
in  Fascist  Italy  without  a  healthy  reaction. 
The  literary  merit  of  Pintor  is  considerable 
and  his  essays  stamp  him  as  a  thinker  and 
historian  of  no  mean  caliber.  Whatever  errors 
of  judgment  he  made  can  be  ascribed  to  his 
youth  and  his  inability  to  gather  all  the  facts 
under  the  Fascist  rule.  Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
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^  Giovanni  Comisso.  Viaggi  felici.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1949.  247  pages.  500  1. 

In  a  collection  of  28  travel  sketches,  Giovanni 
Comisso  blankets  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  making  occasional  side  trips  into  Eu¬ 
rope  and  one  jolting  tour  along  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

It  is  amusing,  if  disconcerting,  to  realize 
that  other  professional  travelers  than  our  own 
suffer  from  that  occupational  disease  which 
blinds  them  to  the  political  panorama  that 
should  serve  as  the  backdrop  of  their  narrative. 

“Are  the  Spaniards  following  the  lead  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  erasing  words  of  foreign  origin  from  their 
dictionary?  It  has  been  the  general  practice,  in  Spain 
just  as  in  France,  to  call  brandy  distilled  from  wine 
Cognac.  Now,  as  the  result  of  a  referendum  recently 
conducted  at  Jerez,  at  which  the  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Spanish  Academy  presided  and  in  which  30,000 
persons  voted,  it  has  been  decided  to  replace  the  name 
Cognac  by  the  word  Jerinac,  written  without  a  tilde 
over  the  n,  to  accommodate  foreigners  whose  alphabet 
lacks  the  n. 

“Patriotism  or  business?” 

Les  Nouvelles  Utteraires 

Hispano-Americano  relates  that  John  Dos  Passos 
had  an  argument  with  his  publisher  at  the  end  of 
which  the  latter  said,  “How  could  I  fight  against  you, 
since  I  do  not  have  your  education?  I  am  a  self-made 
man.”  Dos  Passos  replied,  “I  congratulate  you  sin¬ 
cerely  for  relieving  God  of  such  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

“When  National  Socialism  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Swiss  to  the  German  danger,  causing  an  instinctive' 
and  almost  violent  defensive  reaction,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  speak  dialect  even  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  not  formerly  used,  for  instance  in  a  homely 
sermon.  I  cannot  decide  whether  this  bilingual  state 
represents  greater  wealth  or  something  of  a  handicap. 
It  makes  for  a  great  deal  of  subtlety,  but  it  does  not 
ensure  the  Swiss  a  full  language  all  their  own.  How¬ 
ever,  it  allows  them  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
an  onerous  and  formidable  neighbor,  and  that  they 
value  highly.” 

Andre  Siegfried  in  his  Switzerland 

“The  Victorian  hero-without-blemish  has  reemerged 
as  the  ideal  of  Soviet  literature.  Ol^tyabr  explains  the 
literary  line.  ‘Soviet  literature  cannot  be  apolitical.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  value  of  a  literary  work  b  determined, 
in  Soviet  society,  primarily  by  whether  it  assbts  the 
people  to  build  Communbm  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  and  whether  it  promotes  the  development  of  high 
aesthetic  taste.  The  most  important  task  of  Socialist  art 
b  creation  of  the  image  of  a  positive  hero  to  whom 
people  could  look  as  to  a  pattern  of  behavior.  The 
prototype  of  the  good  Soviet  writer  b  thus  said  to  be 
the  novelbt  Alexander  Fadeyev,  who  draws  positive 


Certainly,  in  a  book  covering  the  period  1928- 
1943,  we  might  expect  reflections  of  the  pangs 
that  were  shaking  the  world  and  were  almost 
at  a  climax  when  Comisso  put  by  his  pencil. 
All  we  find  are  decorative  water  colors  of 
foreign  places  and  sharp  little  sketches  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  them.  It  is  with  people  that 
Comisso  is  at  his  best.  His  language  comes 
alive  and  men  and  women  stand  out  clear  and 
colorful,  giving  high  merit  to  this  interesting, 
superficial  little  book.  ]ohn  B.  Bennett 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

»  If 

heroes  with  warmth  and  emotion,  and  in  admirable 
fashion  shows  the  enemy  as  a  lower  type,  inwardly 
devoid  of  human  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions.’  ” 
W.  W.  Kulski  in  Foreign  Affairs 

“Life  in  Israel  is  creative  intellectually  and  spbitual- 
ly  as  well  as  materially.  In  a  country  still  in  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  stage,  the  cultural  atmosphere  might  be  unsatb- 
factory,  even  grim.  Actually,  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
It  recalls  the  vibrant  intellectual  climate  of  European 
capitals.  There  is  this  exception,  however,  that  love  of 
culture  penetrates  the  lower  economic  ranks  more  pro¬ 
foundly  than  in  any  other  country.  Thb  cultural  vitality 
has  a  strong  favorable  effect  on  the  spbit  and  fortitude 
of  the  people,  and  helps  them  maintain  their  serenity 
in  an  atmosphere  of  severity.” 

Edward  A.  Norman 
in  United  Nations  World 

“Even  a  superficial  survey  of  Turkbh  hbtorical 
literature  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  be¬ 
ing  made  of  an  extremely  useful  manual  published  by 
Ibrahim  Alaettin  Gdvsa,  Turl(  Meshurlari  Ansiklope- 
disi.  .  .  .  This  biographical  dictionary  of  famous  Turks 
covers  the  entire  span  of  Turkish  history  and  includes 
famous  Seljuk  and  Ottoman  Turks  as  well  as  Turks 
from  Iran  and  Central  Asia.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
contemporary  Turkish  personalities,  the  bulk  of  the 
biographies  being  of  individuals  of  the  1 9th  and  20th 
centuries.”  Sherif  Mardin 

in  The  Middle  East  Journal 

“Book  production  in  Sweden  in  1949  comprised 
3,835  titles,  as  compared  with  3,407  the  year  before. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  the  output  consisted  of  fiction. 
The  second  largest  group  was  books  for  children  and 
young  people.  .  .  .” 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review 

Pablo  Picasso  was  eating  breakfast  in  the  Catalin 
in  Paris,  as  is  his  custom,  one  morning  shortly  after  a 
showing  of  his  most  recent  paintings.  A  French  critic 
came  up  to  tell  Picasso  that  he  had  not  understood 
what  the  canvases  represented. 

Picasso  asked  him,  “Do  you  understand  Chinese? 
No,  eh?  Nevertheless,  there  are  500  million  people 
who  speak  it  and  understand  it.” 

Hispano-Americano 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  "Head-Liners’*) 


E.  B.  O.  BorgerhofJ.  The  Freedom  of 
French  Classicism.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1950.  xiii-f-266 
pages.  $4. 

This  brilliant  study,  consisting  of  analyses  of 
fourteen  outstanding  critics  and  literary  artists 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  a  final  chapter 
of  generalizations,  emphasizes,  as  a  number 
of  other  recent  studies  have  done,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  French  classicism.  The  author  does 
not  deny  the  desire  of  the  men  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  understand,  their  acceptance 
of  general  standards.  What  he  insists  upon, 
however,  is  their  willingness  not  to  under¬ 
stand,  their  awareness  of  the  indefinable,  the 
je  ne  sais  quoi.  They  feared  the  effects  of  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  as  much  as  they  agreed  on 
certain  principles.  They  knew  the  force  of 
hidden  beauty  and  secret  charm.  Their  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  paradox  was  made  easier  by  their 
belief  in  the  validity  of  affective  rather  than 
intellectual  awareness,  a  belief  that  there  exists 
a  reality  transcending  but  not  excluding  the 
antagonistic  orders  of  reason  and  nature.  Pas¬ 
cal  called  this  the  order  of  the  heart.  In  this 
order  the  conflicting  demands  of  form  and 
vitality  are  conciliated,  and  the  inevitable 
struggle  which  occurs  when  one  attempts  to 
apply  general  standards  to  a  highly  individual 
process  is  resolved.  This,  the  author  believes, 
is  true  classic  balance  and  explains  the  endur¬ 
ing  qualities  of  classic  literature.  The  book  is 
written  with  unusual  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
charm.  L.  E.  Winfrey 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  B.  Ifor  Evans.  A  Short  History  of  English 
Literature.  Lx)ndon.  Staples.  Rev.  ed.,  1949. 
204  pages,  7/6. 

Not  infrequently  short  volumes  of  condensed 
subject-matter  prove  unsatisfactory  as  reference 
works,  but  not  so  with  this  attractive  little 
book.  Here  one  has  ready  for  use  the  pertinent 
facts  of  English  literature.  The  carefully  se¬ 
lected  materials  are  organized  under  the  head¬ 
ings,  Poetry,  Drama,  Novel,  and  Prose.  This 
effective  arrangement  preserves  the  chronology 
of  events,  and  at  the  same  time,  creates  a  logi¬ 
cal  continuity,  giving  to  each  division  a  unity 
of  its  own. 

Singularly  good  are  the  chapters  on  Poetry, 
which  contain  a  surprising  amount  of  so¬ 
cial  and  political  background.  Interspersed 


throughout  the  whole  volume  is  no  small 
amount  of  biographical  data  which  individual¬ 
izes  the  writers.  This  little  book  makes  a  con¬ 
genial  companion,  and  is  highly  recommended 
— especially  to  students. 

Joseph  H.  Marsh  burn 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  J.  C.  Ghosh.  Bengali  Literature .  Oxford. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1948.  198  pages. 
,15/. 

This  book,  by  the  editor  of  Otway  and  the 
compiler  of  the  Annals  of  English  Literature, 
provides  the  most  scholarly  survey  of  Bengali 
literature  to  date.  Dr.  Ghosh  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  Bengali  language  and  covers 
the  literature  up  to  the  close  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  His  study  is  full  and  informative  on 
the  period  up  to  the  Muslim  conquest  and  on 
the  medieval  period  (to  the  coming  of  the 
British),  and  he  is  especially  careful  to  separate 
fact  from  legend  in  his  discussion  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  earlier  Pads  (short  lyrics)  which 
mark  the  first  real  flowering  of  literary  Ben¬ 
gali.  It  is  in  this  100-page  summary  of  the 
pre-Calcutta  period  that  Dr.  Ghosh’s  book 
supersedes  everything  yet  done. 

Dr.  Ghosh  agrees  with  many  Indian  scholars 
that  Bengali  literature  was  revitalized  from  a 
moribund  state  by  contact  with  the  British  and 
by  the  consequent  rise  of  industrial  Calcutta, 
but  he  feels  that  the  Bengali  reader,  whose 
tastes  have  tended  to  run  to  Marie  Corelli  and 
Gilbert  Frankau,  and  the  Bengali  writer, 
whose  tastes  have  run  the  gamut  from  a  de¬ 
cadent  aestheticism  to  a  crude  naturalism,  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  successful  in  their  assimi¬ 
lation  of  western  ideas  and  literary  modes. 
A  discerning  chapter  on  Tagore  completes 
the  volume.  Readers  who  know  only  Tagore’s 
Gitanjali  and  wonder  at  his  great  reputation 
among  Indians  may  find  some  of  the  reason 
for  their  lack  of  appreciation  in  Dr.  Ghosh’s 
criticism  of  Tagore’s  own  translations  of  his 
works  into  English,  “much  truncated  in  body 
and  emasculated  in  spirit.’’ 

G.  L.  Anderson 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Moses  Hadas.  A  History  of  Gree\  Lit¬ 
erature.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1950.  327  pages.  $4.25. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  display  of  that  vir- 
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tuc  of  “tcmpcratcness”  which  is  “sighed  after 
by  the  wisest”  among  the  wise  Greeks.  In  re¬ 
porting  Greek  literature,  from  Homer  to  Lu¬ 
cian,  Mr.  Hadas  has  eschewed  extremes;  while 
avoiding  partisanship  he  has  contrived  to  shun 
the  alternative  evil  of  an  ignoble  and  colorless 
neutrality. 

His  scope  is  encyclopaedic  but,  happily,  this 
is  an  encyclopaedia  that  has  been  personalized 
by  passing  through  the  mind  of  an  able  and 
humane  teacher.  Wherever  I  have  been  able 
to  control  his  sources,  I  have  found  him  at  once 
respectful  of  traditional  views,  sensitive  to 
contemporary  currents  of  opinion,  and  au 
courant  with  the  recent  literature. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

^  Simon  Leo  Halkin.  Modern  Hebrew  Lit¬ 
erature:  Trends  and  Values,  New  York. 
Schocken.  1950.  238  pages.  $3. 

Professor  Halkin’s  work  is  not  a  history  of 
modern  Hebrew  literature.  It  is,  however,  the 
first  attempt  in  English  to  “study  .  .  .  the 
socio-historical  forces  [affecting  literature] 
which  have  motivated  Jewish  life  during  the' 
last  two  centuries.”  He  has  therefore,  while 
following  the  chronological  sequence  of 
events,  concerned  himself  mainly  with  the 
“universe  of  thought”  in  which  outstanding 
modern  Hebrew  authors  have  moved. 

Halkin  emphasizes  the  universalism  of  He¬ 
brew  literature,  that  it  is  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  Jew  regardless  of  where  he 
lives. 

Very  useful  is  Milton  Arfa’s  appendix, 
Guide  to  Authors.  A  bibliography  of  modern 
Hebrew  literature  available  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  would  have  been  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  work. 

Isaac  Goldberg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

^  Marcel  Raymond.  From  Baudelaire  to 
Surrealism.  New  York.  Wittenborn, 
Schultz.  1950.  xvi-1-428  pages,  ill.  $3.75. 
Raymond’s  study  is  not  so  much  a  history  of 
poetry  as  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  rival 
ideals  that  have  incited  French  poets  for  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  thus  clarify  their 
praxis.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  making  this  standard  work  available  in 
English.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  il¬ 
lustrations,  enriched  with  a  bibliography  by 
Bernard  Karpel  and  Kahnweiler’s  essay  on 
Mallarmc  and  painting,  while  Harold  Rosen¬ 
berg  in  his  introduction  would  expunge  the 
lethally  traditionalist  influence  of  T.  S.  Eliot 
on  American  poets.  The  translation  of  Ray¬ 


mond’s  text  is  con^ientious  and  plodding, 
rather  than  inspired;  the  poetry  is  quoted  in 
French  and  a  literal  translation  provided. 

Kenneth  Douglas 
Yale  University 

^  L.  A.  G.  Strong.  The  Sacred  River.  Lon¬ 
don.  Methuen.  1949.  161  pages.  10/6. 
This  worshipful  “approach  to  James  Joyce” 
by  a  British  author  is  an  attempt  to  relate 
Joyce  to  his  predecessors  and  to  explain  his 
work  by  his  life — especially  by  his  love  of  vocal 
music.  Pages  of  phrases  from  Joyce’s  books 
are  quoted  as  allusions  to  music  or  to  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Swift  and  William  Blake. 

Calling  Joyce  a  genius  with  a  new  religious 
task  and  an  equipment  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  artist  of  his  time.  Strong  explains 
his  inaccessibility  to  the  average  reader  by  his 
presentation  of  all  facets  of  life  at  once.  Strong, 
having  known  Joyce’s  Dublin,  points  out  that 
he  himself  is  able  to  interpret  seemingly  un¬ 
intelligible  phrases  of  Joyce  because  these 
phrases  are  simply  references  to  institutions 
well-known  to  Dubliners  of  that  time. 

Elsa  Hertel 
Franl^lin  College,  Franklin,  Ind. 

^  George  Woodcock.  The  Paradox  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1950.  250 
pages.  $3.50. 

An  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  just  evaluation  of 
the  mind,  the  character,  and  the  achievement 
of  Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Woodcock  correctly  urges 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  at  the  outset  the 
schizoid  nature  of  Wilde  the  man  if  one  is  to 
see  beyond  the  partial  estimates  of  the  moral 
censors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Wilde  apolo¬ 
gists  on  the  other.  He  accordingly  employs 
the  dialectic  method,  presenting  and  seeking 
to  reconcile  the  contradictions  that  are  evident 
in  every  phase  of  Wilde’s  life  and  work.  There 
was  Wilde  the  pagan  and  Wilde  the  Chris¬ 
tian;  Wilde  the  mannered,  simpering  aesthete 
and  Wilde  the  serious  and  (according  to 
Woodcock)  significant  aesthetic  critic;  Wilde 
the  social  snob,  the  irresponsible  playboy,  and 
Wilde  the  socialist,  the  enemy  of  property  and 
privilege;  Wilde  the  conversational  exhibition¬ 
ist  and  Wilde  the  profound  and  prophetic 
talker  (“one  of  the  greatest  talkers  of  all 
time”). 

Although  obviously  biased  in  favor  of  the 
man  and  his  work.  Woodcock  is  at  the  same 
time  aware  of  Wilde’s  emotional  immaturity 
and  his  imperfect  literary  achievement.  The 
evidence  carefully  marshaled  here  scarcely  sup¬ 
ports  the  rather  strenuous  attempt  to  establish 
Wilde  as  fundamentally  a  man  of  integrity 
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and  an  artist  and  thinker  of  serious  purpose 
and  profound  insight;  nevertheless  the  dual- 
istic  nature  of  the  man  and  the  paradoxical 
qualities  in  his  work  are  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized  and  presented  to  make  this  study  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  useful  one. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  OJ^lahoma 

^  Modern  Gree\  Poetry.  Rae  Dalven,  tr.  & 
ed.  New  York.  Gaer  Associates.  1949.  320 
pages.  $3.50.^ 

A  library  “must,”  this  anthology  spans  the  past 
two  centuries,  giving  the  highlights  of  Greek 
poetry  from  the  Revolution  of  the  1820’s  to 
the  present  day.  The  patriotic  theme  predomi¬ 
nates;  this  was  doubtless  an  inherent  necessity. 
While  it  results  in  a  degree  of  sameness,  it 
binds  the  survey  together.  The  neglect  of  orig¬ 
inal  rhymes  is  pardonable  in  a  pioneering  text 
of  this  type.  Miss  Dalven  seems  well  equipped; 
her  renderings  of  contemporary  Greek  poets 
are  nothing  short  of  thrilling. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson.  Criticism  and  Cre¬ 
ation,  Essays  and  Addresses.  London. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1949.  viii  -|-  127  pages. 
8/6. 

Besides  the  title  essay,  there  are:  The  Meta¬ 
physics  of  fohn  Donne  and  Milton,  John 
Donne  and  the  “Via  Media,”  Milton  and  Po¬ 
litical  Liberty,  Verse  Translation.  Professor 
Grierson  provides  models  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship,  distinguished  by  civilized  and  graceful 
writing,  and  by  a  total  absence  of  the  desire 
to  propound  and  present  a  brief  in  favor  of 
some  startlingly  new  explanatory  hypothesis 
— rather  does  he,  on  the  basis  of  long  familiar¬ 
ity,  talk  about  these  authors  as  he  would  about 
old  friends,  whom  he  would  betray,  did  he 
seek  to  confine  them  and  dispose  of  them,  in 
the  strait-jacket  of  a  causal  interpretation.  I 
particularly  appreciate  his  elucidation  of 
Donne’s  passage  from  Catholicism  to  the 
Anglican  Church. 

Kenneth  Douglas 
Yale  University 

^  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel.  The  Earth  is 
the  Lord’s:  The  Inner  World  of  the  Jew 
in  East  Europe.  New  York.  Henry  Schu- 
man.  1950.  109  pages.  $2.50. 

In  this  short  book  Dr.  Heschel  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  the  rich  life  of  simple  Jewish 
people  in  East  European  countries. 

The  colorful  Sabbath,  New  Year  and  other 
sacred  customs  and  observances  deeply  rooted 


in  Jewish  lives  with  all  their  mystic  trappings 
are  convincingly  presented.  In  the  large  or 
small  East  European  towns,  the  synagogue 
was  the  center  of  Jewish  cultural  life. 

These  simple  people  put  no  trust  in  the 
secular  world,  believing  that  the  world  was 
important  only  by  virtue  of  the  houses  of 
study  existing  in  it.  Deep  within  their  hearts 
they  held  the  world  in  contempt  “with  its 
power  and  pomp,  with  its  bustling  and  boast¬ 
ing.” 

The  author  contrasts  the  self-sufficient,  shut- 
in  lives  of  the  Ashkenazic  Jews  who  lived  in 
the  area  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Dnie¬ 
per  and  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  with 
the  aristocratic  and  worldly  outlook  of  the 
Sephardic  Jews,  descendants  of  those  who  had 
settled  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  during  the 
Mohammedan  period. 

This  volume  preserves  for  history  a  world 
which,  after  the  extermination  of  six  million 
Jews  and  the  annihilation  of  their  centers  of 
activity,  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  One 
regrets  that  Dr.  Heschel  did  not  include  the 
influence  of  his  simple  folk  on  those  of  simi¬ 
lar  status  among  their  fellow-inhabitants  by 
the  interpenetration  of  their  ideas  and  ideals 
in  the  literature,  folkways  and  speech  of  those 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  No  doubt 
they  gained  something  of  permanent  value 
from  each  other  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Wood  engravings  by  Ilya  Schor,  the  talented 
Polish  artist,  which  combine  a  happy  blending 
of  Slavic  and  Jewish  themes,  lend  charm  to 
the  rich  setting  of  the  book. 

Antoni  Gronowicz 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Kidder  Smith.  Switzerland  Builds. 

Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1950.  234  pages,  ill. 
$7.50  (u.s.) 

A  survey  of  Swiss  architecture.  The  text  is  kept 
to  a  minimum  with  a  profusion  of  fine  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  introduction  by  S.  Giedion  is 
most  enlightening  as  to  the  historical  and 
socio-economic  background  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation. 

In  the  first  part  Kidder  Smith  has  included 
the  very  fine  early  native  work  where  the  in¬ 
herent  feeling  for  indigenous  building  is  evi¬ 
dent.  In  so  doing  he  has  avoided  the  inclusion 
of  those  buildings  which  merely  reflect  the 
various  periods  of  architectural  development 
of  other  countries  in  the  course  of  history. 

The  latter  portion  deals  with  recent  and  con¬ 
temporary  work,  grouped  under  various  types 
of  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  very  lucid 
photographs  in  this  section  the  author  gives 
the  background  which  has  brought  about  the 
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contemporary  Swiss  philosophy  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

John  A.  Di  Castri 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

^  Alain  Danielou.  Northern  Indian  Music. 
Vol.  I:  Theory  and  Technique.  Lx)ndon. 
Christopher  Johnson.  1949.  163  pages, 
ill.  25/. 

This  excellent  book,  puWished  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  UNESCO,  is  of  importance  far  be¬ 
yond  its  undemanding,  almost  plain  title.  Not 
only  friends  of  Indian  music  and  Indian  cul¬ 
ture  will  study  it  with  great  delight,  but  also 
scholars  interested  in  acoustical  problems.  In  a 
comparatively  small  volume  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  most  essential 
historical  and  esthetical  aspects.  Clear  defi¬ 
nitions  help  the  Occidental  reader  understand 
the  theory  and  technique  of  that  particular 
musical  form.  And  the  expert  will  appreciate 
the  extensive  bibliography.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume,  analyzing  forty  Indian  modes,  will  there¬ 
fore  be  as  welcome  as  the  first. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Edith  G.  Kern.  The  Influence  of  Heinsius 
and  Vossius  upon  French  Dramatic  The¬ 
ory.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1949.  153  pages.  $3. 

This  book  is  a  splendid  example  of  clear,  logi¬ 
cal  scholarship.  The  author,  like  Heinsius,  is 
“an  enemy  of  all  obscurity.”  She  forcefully 
presents  the  ideas  which  led  from  Aristotle’s 
Poetics  to  Corneille  and  Racine.  Aristotle 
came  to  be  understood  in  France  as  two  Dutch 
scholars  had  presented  him  in  Latin.  It  was 
Heinsius  and  not  Scaliger  who  was  responsible 
for  the  importance  of  the  unity  of  action  in 
French  plays.  The  interpretation  which  Hein¬ 
sius  gave  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  to  catharsis, 
to  the  use  of  non-noble  characters  and  sen- 
tentiae  influenced  critics  and  playwrights. 
After  1647,  the  development  of  tragedy  owed 
much  to  Vossius.  It  is  probable  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  religious  plays  after  Polyeucte 
is  due  to  him. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Philosophic  Thought  in  France  and  the 
United  States.  Marvin  Farber,  ed.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  University  of  Buffalo  Publications 
in  Philosophy.  1950.  x-1-775  pages.  $7.50. 
The  editor  of  the  International  Quarterly  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Phenomenological  Research  (the 
successor  of  Husserl’s  Jahrbuch )  has  compiled 
in  this  volume  an  imposing  contribution  to  an 


international  rapprochement  of  minds.  Nine¬ 
teen  representative  French  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  American  thinkers  present  their  philo¬ 
sophic  convictions  lucidly  and  succinctly. 
Among  the  French  contributors  (all  in  Eng¬ 
lish  translation)  are  such  distinguished  names 
as  Brehier,  Lalande,  Le  Senne,  and  Jean  Wahl; 
among  the  Americans,  Boas,  Bourke,  Farber 
(to  whose  manifesdy  unfair  criticism  of  Hei¬ 
degger  this  reviewer  takes  exception),  Sidney 
Hook,  Richard  McKeon,  Sellars,  etc.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  represent  the  several  schools  of 
thought  within  the  necessary  limitations  of 
space,  but  with  a  fair  amount  of  completeness. 
In  most  of  the  French  contributions  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  impact  of  phenomenol¬ 
ogy  and  Existentialism,  while  a  majority  of 
American  contributors  conspicuously  reveal 
the  strange,  suicidal  tendency  of  much  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  thought  to  make  phi¬ 
losophy  ancilla  scientiae  naturalis. 

The  two  major  sections  of  the  work  are 
followed  by  McKeon’s  and  Lalande’s  sum¬ 
mary  appraisals  of  the  French  and  American 
contemporary  philosophical  scene,  respectively. 

The  value  of  this  publication  as  a  reference 
work  is  heightened  by  selected  bibliographies 
and  an  excellent  index. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Eugene  Edgar  Doll.  American  History  as 
Interpreted  by  German  Historians  from 
1770  to  1815.  Philadelphia.  American 
Philosophical  Society.  1949.  114  pages. 
$1.75. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  valuable  monograph 
applying  sound  historiographical  methods  and 
equipped  with  an  extensive  bibliography  and 
a  good  index,  the  author  reviews  three  major 
topics:  the  motivation  of  the  German  his¬ 
torians,  their  historiographic  methods,  and 
their  interpretation  of  United  States  history 
during  the  period  indicated.  The  introductory 
chapter  deals  with  the  presentation  of  America 
from  the  age  of  discovery  to  the  American 
revolution.  The  main  part  of  the  study  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  impact  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion  on  Europe,  as  evidenced  by  eight  major 
writers,  Taube,  Leiste,  Sprengel,  Moser, 
Crome,  Ebeling,  Biilow  and  Zimmermann. 

With  the  exception  of  Biilow,  these  writers 
applied  in  their  works  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  scientific  discipline  of  statistics  as  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In 
Ebeling’s  work  the  tendency  toward  a  broad 
utilization  of  source  material  and  a  critical 
comparative  method  reached  a  height  which 
has  hardly  received  due  recognition.  The  last 
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pages  deal  with  the  revival  of  Ameri^akjunde 
after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  some  writers  of 
that  period  were  refugees  who,  after  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ger¬ 
many,  found  a  temporary  or  permanent  haven 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  presentation  of 
these  German  writers  the  picture  of  America 
ranges  from  a  country  of  fanaticism,  disorder, 
immaturity,  and  selfishness  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  new  order  of  republican  virtue,  human 
dignity,  healthy  vigor,  rich  opportunities,  and 
youthful  aspirations  on  the  other. 

Ludwig  Hammer schlag 

University  of  Maryland 

^  Motolinia’s  History  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Spain.  Elizabeth  Andros  Foster,  ed.  &  tr. 
Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  Calif.  The 
Cortes  Society.  1950.  $10. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  price  of  this  volume, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  only  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  will  limit  its  circle  of 
readers.  For  here,  for  the  first  time  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  is  one  of  the  early  master¬ 
pieces  of  Mexican  historiography — a  work  of 
immense  value  to  the  student  of  Mexican  his¬ 
tory  and  of  the  religious  conquest  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  introduction  is  well  and  accurately 
written;  the  translation,  for  the  most  part, 
reads  smoothly.  The  notes  could  have  been  in¬ 
creased  and  amplified,  the  bibliography  en¬ 
larged,  for  Dr.  Foster  shows  the  greatest  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  history  and  historians  of 
16th  century  New  Spain.  It  is  therefore  a  pity 
that  this  knowledge  is  not  always  shared  with 
the  reader.  Hensley  C.  W oodhridge 

Champaign,  III. 

^  Francis  Williams.  Fifty  Years’  March.  The 
Rise  of  the  Labour  Party.  London.  Od- 
hams.  1949.  384  pages  +17  plates.  7/6. 
The  history  opens  with  the  meeting  in  Me¬ 
morial  Hall,  Farrington  Street,  London,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1900.  Here  the  English  Labour  Party 
had  its  formal  birth.  After  describing  this 
event,  Francis  Williams,  prominent  British 
Labour  journalist,  takes  the  reader  back  to  the 
earlier  struggles  of  the  British  workers  and 
intellectuals  who  dreamed  of  a  new  society: 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  suffered 
in  the  industrial  revolution,  the  efforts  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Owen  and  the  Chartists,  the  formation  of 
the  trade  unions,  the  work  of  labour  and  so¬ 
cialist  leaders  such  as  Keir  Hardie  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris,  and  finally  the  gathering  together 
of  that  band  of  brilliant  thinkers — Shaw,  the 
Webbs,  Wells,  Wallas,  Olivier  and  Annie  Be- 
sant — the  theorist-technicians  of  the  later  Party. 


But  most  of  the  book  is  the  tracing  in  dra¬ 
matic  fashion  of  the  “ups  and  downs”  of  the 
Party  after  its  formal  beginning;  the  slow  pull 
toward  the  partial  or  temporary  victories  in 
1923-24  and  1929,  through  the  MacDonald 
betrayal  and  the  dark  days  of  the  thirties  to 
the  final,  almost  undreamed  of  victory  in  1945. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  newspaper  man,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  verve,  simplicity,  and  accuracy 
characteristic  of  the  more  competent  ones.  It 
is  filled  with  facts,  descriptions  of  personalities 
and  even  discussion  of  issues.  Although  it  may 
have  been  written  partially  as  a  condensation 
of  larger  Vvorks  and  in  a  style  to  make  it  read¬ 
able  to  the  rank  and  file  of  British  Party  work¬ 
ers,  the  factors  mentioned  should  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  average  American  reader  with 
political  interests.  The  scholar,  political  sci¬ 
entist  or  economist  will  generally  also  find  it 
worthwhile. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  A.  E.  Zucker,  ed.  The  Forty  Fighters. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1950.  xviii+379  pages.  $4.50. 

The  German  mass  immigration  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  social  and  political  events  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  surprising 
that  a  century  had  to  pass  before  the  need 
was  felt  in  the  United  States  for  a  thorough 
account  of  that  important  epoch  of  North 
American  history. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  German  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848  was  not  of  liberal  character  ex¬ 
clusively,  a  high  percentage  of  those  young 
German  revolutionaries  who  found  a  haven 
of  refuge  in  the  United  States  after  their  de¬ 
feat  in  Germany  were  true  liberals  with  a 
stern  determination  in  political  questions. 
They  were  not  intellectuals  exclusively,  but 
workers  and  artisans  also. 

The  present  work  is  brilliantly  edited  and 
has  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Forty 
Fighters  by  the  editor.  The  work  is  ample 
proof  of  the  thorough  study  and  research  of 
eleven  scholars  and  historians  who  put  their 
knowledge  at  his  disposal. 

The  Forty  Fighters  is  published  for  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation. 

Peter  M.  Lindt 
New  Yor!^,  N.  Y. 

^  Trudy  Bliss,  ed.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  A 
New  Selection  of  Her  Letters.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1950. 355  pages+12  plates.  $3. 
Most  of  these  letters  have  previously  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  volumes  now  out  of  print.  The  editor 
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has  selected  letters  that  give  a  dramatic  ac¬ 
count  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  life,  and  has  inter¬ 
spersed  a  running  narrative  to  fill  the  gaps  and 
supply  some  of  the  reticences  of  the  letters. 
Thomas  Carlyle  never  obtrudes  his  personality 
into  the  foreground,  but  is  rigidly  restrained 
as  a  major  item  in  the  setting.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
capacity  for  portraying  people,  even  such  fig¬ 
ures  as  Hunt,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson,  by  an 
apt  phrase  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  letters  constitute  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  a  most  interesting  woman.  The  sole  adverse 
comment  is  the  wish  that  a  list  of  the  previously 
unpublished  letters  had  been  supplied. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  John  Graham,  Jr.,  ed.  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  William  Graham.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1950.  xx-|-86 
pages,  ill.  $2.50. 

Since  letters  are  bits  of  personality,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  indeed  that  William  Graham  preserved 
these  twenty-five  letters  from  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle,  dating  from  September  1820  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1849.  This  collection  with  attractive  illus¬ 
trations  has  been  edited  by  a  relative  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  intimate  friend. 

The  letters,  reflecting  a  young  man’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  a  man  twenty-five  years  his  senior, 
refer  to  Margaret  Gordon,  the  young  lady  Car¬ 
lyle  loved  but  never  married,  to  his  religious 
qualms,  to  his  tutoring  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
plenish  a  depleted  purse,  and  to  Schiller  and 
Goethe  whom  he  revered.  But  Byron  and 
Rousseau  “are  like  opium  eaters;  they  raise 
their  minds  by  brooding  over  and  embellish¬ 
ing  their  sufferings, . .  .  till  at  length  they  run 
amuck  entirely,  and  whoever  meets  them 
would  do  well  to  run  them  thro’  the  body.’’ 
These  letters  will  be  enthusiastically  received 
by  specialist  and  general  reader. 

Joseph  H.  Marsh  burn 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Robert  A.  Hall.  Leave  Your  Language 
Alone!  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Linguistica.  1950. 
254-|-ix  pages.  $3. 

A  hearty  “Welcome!’’  to  this  novel  and  stimu¬ 
lating  vulgarization  of  the  “linguistician’s’’ 
point  of  view.  This  book  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  teachers  of  language,  native 
or  foreign,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  primarily 
as  a  jolt  to  their  usual  stereotyped  thinking 
and  teaching  of  spoken  and  written  language. 
It  will  set  many  an  interesting  train  of  thought 
in  motion.  For  instance,  the  implications  for 
democracy  of  linguistic  tolerance — a  point  that 
is  very  wdl  made  here. 


Some  readers,  however,  will  find  their  blood 
pressure  mounting  with  every  page.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hall  says,  for  example,  that  great  literature 
is  all  right  for  the  “artistic  use  of  language” 
(italics  his),  but  that  “if  we  all  tried  to  talk 
like  great  literature  in  our  daily  contacts  .  . . 
it  would  be  almost  like  trying  to  handle  every¬ 
day  affairs  in  the  style  of  grand  opera.”  That 
attitude  constitutes  the  one  outstanding  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  position.  He  says  that 
“  ‘Good’  language  is  language  which  gets  the 
desired  effect  with  the  least  friction  and  diffi¬ 
culty  for  its  user.”  Accepting  that  definition, 
we  say  that  the  speaker  of  “good”  French  has 
as  much  to  learn  from  Voltaire,  Daudet,  Co¬ 
lette,  or  even  Montaigne  and  Racine,  as  he  has 
from  the  man  in  the  street,  or  from  linguists. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Dr.  Hall’s  message.  We  may  bridle 
at  some  of  his  statements,  but  we  must  batdc 
with  him  to  get  millions  of  people  really  to 
understand  the  nature  and  the  workings  of 
language.  Too  few  of  us  use  language  with 
real  awareness,  too  many  of  us  are  still  used 
by  it  through  inertia,  ignorance,  or  dark  dc- 
sign. 

The  text  is  well  presented,  an  interesting 
and  useful  device  being  the  insertion  of  tech¬ 
nical  material  where  called  for  (it  is  kept  to 
a  minimum)  in  small  type.  A  list  of  some 
eight  or  ten  typographical  errors  has  been  sent 
to  the  publisher. 

Fredericl{  D.  Eddy 
Hood  College,  Frederic^,  Md. 

The  Sagas  of  Kormdl(  and  The  Sworn 
Brothers.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  tr.  Prince¬ 
ton.  Princeton  University  Press  (for  the 
American  -  Scandinavian  Foundation). 
1949.  xii-|-217  pages  +  map.  $2.50. 
While  the  two  sagas  here  translated  do  not  be¬ 
long  with  the  greatest  in  that  famous  Ice¬ 
landic  genre,  they  nevertheless  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  contrast.  Kormdf^'s  Saga  centers  around 
the  greatest  love  poet  among  the  Icelandic 
skalds  of  old  and  therefore  is  primarily  a  love 
story,  whereas  The  Saga  of  the  Sworn  Broth¬ 
ers  relates  the  fate  of  Thormod,  also  a  lover 
and  poet,  but  is  pre-eminently  the  story  of  re¬ 
venge  rooted  in  unfailing  loyalty  to  a  sworn 
brother.  Rich  in  cultural-historical  interest, 
both  sagas  are  also  notable  for  their  portrayal 
of  character. 

Professor  Hollander  has  previously,  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  splendid  work  The  S\dds, 
shown  his  unusual  ability  to  render  skaldic 
poetry  effectively  into  English.  His  renderings 
of  the  numerous  verses  in  these  sagas  further 
attest  his  proficiency  in  that  respect,  and  the 
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prose  is  also  fluently  and  faithfully  translated. 
His  introductions  are  both  scholarly  and  illu¬ 
minating.  Richard 

University  of  North  Da\ota 

S  E.  F.  Caldin.  The  Power  and  Limits  of 
Science.  London.  Chapman  &  Hall.  1949. 
ix-f-196  pages.  12/6. 

An  interesting  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  chemist  to  formulate  a  philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  a  metaphysical  view  based 
upon  a  “realism”  in  which  “truth”  is  defined 
as  a  “correspondence  of  statements  with  facts” 
(or  with  “some  element  of  reality”).  There 
are  also  critical  comments  directed  against 
“scientism”;  against  Eddington’s  theory  of 
a  priori  physical  knowledge;  an  appendix  (un¬ 
der  the  recognized  influence  of  the  neo- 
Thomists)  on  the  “cosmological  argument” 
for  a  “First  Cause”;  and  views  expressed  upon 
natural  order,  causality,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and 
social  functions  in  their  relations  to  modern 


“Wc  express  our  gratitude  to  the  great  federation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  having  restored  its 
rightful  place  in  the  orchestra  to  the  accordion.” 

Rude  Pravo, 

as  quoted  by  Les  Nouvelles  UttSraires 

“llie  financial  difficulties  of  poets  are  of  a  special 
kind;  less  demoralizing,  perhaps,  than  those  of  novel¬ 
ists,  who  must  always  cherish  a  secret  hope  that  a 
book  will  earn  for  them  a  substantial  sum  of  money, 
and  whose  impatience  with  poverty  must  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  heightened  by  this  hope.  Poets,  who  know 
very  well  that  no  amount  of  fame  will  bring  them  a 
fortune,  are  at  least  spared  this  uncertainty.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  earn  even  a  substantial  part 
of  our  living  expenses  by  writing  verse.” 

Kathleen  Raine  in  Meanjin 

A  Guide  to  Turkish  Area  Study  by  John  Kingsley 
Birge  (American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1949)  includes  chapters  on  Geography,  Popu¬ 
lation  and  Races,  Language  and  Literature,  History, 
Political  Structure,  Social  Organization,  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Communications,  Finance,  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Education  and  Intellectual  Life,  Religion,  Art, 
Music,  Bibliography  and  Chronology.  This  publication 
fills  a  need  in  Turkish  studies,  both  in  providing  actual 
material  for  information  and  in  providing  a  mass  of 
material  for  research. 

Information  Bulletin 
of  Library  of  Congress 

Mogen  Lind,  in  an  English-language  guide-book 
for  visitors  to  Denmark,  quoted  in  a  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  article  by  Earl  Wilson:  “.  .  .  The  high  level  of 
education  [in  Denmark]  brings  professors  and  ditch- 
diggers  alike  to  a  cultural  level  on  which  they  can 


science.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography  for  each 
chapter. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Per  Vogt,  ed.  Norway  Today.  Mai  Sewell 
Fiirst,  Finn  R.  Kerr,  trs.  Oslo.  Dreyer. 
1950.  160  pages,  ill.  $5. 

This  is  a  delightful  book.  Its  most  attractive 
feature  are  the  more  than  200  superb  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photographs  and  paintings  which 
illustrate  not  only  the  unexcelled  scenery  of 
Norway  but  also  Norwegian  art  and  way  of 
life.  Written  by  experts,  the  text  covers  briefly 
but  clearly  and  vividly  most  aspects  of  the 
geography,  culture  and  economic  life  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world.  The  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  is 
very  effective.  The  printing,  paper  and  leather 
binding  are  excellent. 

/.  Rud  Nielsen 
University  of  Oklahoma 


converse  with  ease  .  .  .  Virtually  the  only  difference 
between  them  seems  to  be  that  the  ditchdiggers  earn 
more  than  the  professors.  .  .  .  Every  Dane  speaks  at 
least  one  foreign  language.  It  may  not  always  be  easy 
to  be  sure  which  it  is  .  .  .  The  Danish  national  drink 
is  beer.  The  Danish  national  weakness  is  another 
beer.  .  .  .” 

Argentina  has  established  a  new  library,  the  Instituto 
Bibliotecologico  in  connection  with  the  Biblioteca 
Publica  Central  “General  San  Martin.”  It  is  located  in 
La  Plata  and  its  director  is  Facundo  Quiroga. 

Parker  Tyler,  writing  in  the  Sewanee  Review  for 
Spring,  1950,  lists  an  astonishing  number  of  parallels 
between  Franz  Kafka’s  Amerika  and  the  comedies  of 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

“ Literaturnaya  Gazeta  (March  2,  1949)  reveals  that 
•The  old  traitor  and  libertine  Andre  Gide,  screened 
by  cosmopolitan  phraseology,  u  dragging  Frenchmen 
under  the  American  yoke.  The  decrepit  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell  is  mumbling  to  the  British  that  only  from  beyond 
the  ocean  can  they  expect  salvation  from  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  and  disasters.’  ” 

W.  W.  Kulski  in  Foreign  Affairs 

Although  we  can  not  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
this  incident,  noted  in  Hispano- Americano,  it  amused 
us.  They  tell  that  Paul  Claudel  is  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  his  play  Soulier  de  Satin  twice  a  week.  Re¬ 
cently  he  called  at  the  dressing  room  of  the  actress 
Marie  Bell  and  outdid  himself  in  praise  of  the  play. 
Mile  Bell  smiled,  pleased  to  think  that  the  dramatist 
was  congratulating  her  but  he  added,  “The  oftener  I 
see  my  play,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
written  a  masterpiece.” 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liner  s’*) 


^  Armando  dc  Lacerda,  A.  Badia  Margarit, 
cds.  Estudios  de  fonetica  y  jonologia  cata- 
lanas.  Madrid.  Conscjo  Superior  dc  In- 
vcstigacioncs  Cientificas.  1948.  161  pages 
-|-  16  tables.  40  ptas. 

To  the  student  and  scholar  in  the  fields  of  pho¬ 
nology  and  Catalan  this  extremely  technically 
written  volume  should  prove  of  great  value. 
This  study  is  based  on  a  scientific  description 
through  the  use  of  the  chromograph  of  the 
speech  of  a  Catalan  informant.  For  each  pho¬ 
neme  or  phonic  group  studied  there  arc  pre¬ 
sented  data  concerning  its  tone,  quality  and 
tension,  while  an  attempt  is  also  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  relationship  between  the  duration  and 
the  tonal  levels  of  the  different  phonemes  or 
phonic  groups.  Lack  of  space  forbids  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  used 
or  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  thorough 
studies  yet  published  concerning  the  phono¬ 
logical  structure  of  Catalan,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  the  vowels  of  this  language.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  future  studies  will  deal  in  the 
same  detail  with  the  Catalan  consonant  sys¬ 
tem. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
Champaign,  III. 

^  Jakob  Bech  Nygaard.  Flyv  Varsomt,  En¬ 
gel.  K0benhavn.  Westermann.  1949.  434 
pages.  12  kr. 

The  title  “Fly  Carefully,  Angel”  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Thomas  Wolfe.  At  first  inspection  the 
discursiveness  of  the  author’s  style  enhances 
the  Wolfian  impression.  But,  having  just  re¬ 
read  You  Cant  Go  Home  Again,  the  reviewer 
realizes  that  the  impression  is  unfair  to  Wolfe. 

American  readers  who  do  not  read  Danish 
would  be  astonished  at  the  stratification  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  Denmark,  especially  in  rural  areas. 
The  heroine,  Margrcthc,  rises  “above”  her 
class.  In  fact,  except  for  her  sex,  she  would 
have  made  a  great  success  in  the  business 
world.  But  the  men  in  her  life  held  her  back. 
Did  Margrethe  really  rise  “above”  her  father.? 
After  a  hard  life,  in  which  he  saw  one  daugh¬ 
ter  go  to  the  bad,  and  even  our  heroine  had 
her  lapse,  the  father  died  respected  and 
mourned  by  a  whole  parish,  though  he  was 
technically  a  pauper. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Anna  Blaman.  Eenzaam  Avontuur.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Mendenhoff.  1948.  276  pages. 

A  sensation-creating  recent  Dutch  novel, 
hailed  by  some  literary  critics  as  a  masterwork, 
damned  by  some  clerics  and  moralists  as  por¬ 
nography  or  little  better.  Certainly,  almost  all 
the  characters  in  it — none  of  them  admirable 
— are  obsessed  with  sex.  They  are  held  to¬ 
gether  almost  exclusively  by  sex  interests  and 
sex  relations,  normal  and  abnormal,  at  times 
described  with  startling  attention  to  physical 
details.  This  is  true  even  of  the  story  within 
the  story  woven  into  the  plot.  The  author’s 
analysis — one  is  tempted  to  say  psycho-analysis 
— is  expert.  But  the  souls  are  not  interesting 
except  possibly  to  those  who  will  be  fascinated 
and  excited  by  their  sexual  singlemindedness. 

The  author  has  remarkable  literary  skill  and 
considerable  power.  She  is  a  master  of  style, 
of  the  revealing  phrase,  and  of  exhaustive  por¬ 
trayal  of  incident  and  conflict.  The  unquestion¬ 
able  literary  excellence  of  the  book  seems  to 
this  reviewer  “too  much”  for  the  character  and 
value  of  the  material. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Mathias  Kemp.  Schimmen  Uit  Het  Plu¬ 
tonium.  Maastricht.  “Veldeke.”  1949.  26 
pages.  2.75  g. 

A  small  collection  of  verse  by  one  of  the 
younger  Flemish  poets.  The  verses  are  suffused 
with  the  author’s  consciousness  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  atomic  energy  as  a  possible 
determinant  of  the  destiny  of  mankind.  This 
destiny  is  pictured  in  the  hands  of  a  few  hope¬ 
ful  survivors  of  mankind’s  apocalyptic  self- 
destruction  in  the  last  poem,  “A  New  Begin¬ 
ning.”  Sober  thought,  sensitive  understand¬ 
ing,  vivid  imagery,  varied  and  skillful  but 
“easy”  and  natural  rhythms  characterize  these 
verses. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Henriette  Roland  Holst  van  der  Schalk. 
Wordingen.  Een  cyclus  van  liefde  en  ver- 
trouwen.  Rotterdam.  Brusse.  1949.  263 
pages.  7.50  g. 

The  author  of  these  poems  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  Holland’s  outstanding  poet  of  her 
generation.  She  has  been  compared  with  the 
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mystic  Hadewych  of  the  1 3th  century.  Though 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  tradition,  she  is  of 
European  stature.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her 
verse  has  never  been  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages. 

The  present  book,  published  in  her  eightieth 
year,  contains  her  poetic  production  of  the 
critical  years  1933-1943.  This  work  has  re¬ 
tained  all  the  characteristics  of  her  younger 
work,  of  which  Sonnetten  en  verzen  in  ter- 
zinen  geschreven  (1895),  De  Nieuwe  Geboort 
(1903),  De  Vrouw  in  het  Woud  (1912),  and 
VerzonXen  Grenzen  (1918)  are  considered  the 
most  important.  Here  again  we  find  her  pow¬ 
erful  rhythm  and  great  freedom  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  her  constructive  imagination,  all  of 
which  is  pale  in  comparison  with  her  sweep¬ 
ing  and  almost  conquering  enthusiasm  which 
often  rises  to  prophetic  vision  of  a  new  world 
of  brotherhood  and  charity. 

The  work  is  divided  into  12  cantos,  each 
consisting  of  6  to  15  poems  which  must  be 
read  together  to  get  their  full  meaning.  These 
parts  are  entitled  Invocatie,  Cosmische  word¬ 
ing,  Menschheidswording,  Oude  culturen, 
Christus,  Beproevingen,  In^eer,  Leiders,  Stij- 
ging,  Uchtstralen,  and  Lofliederen. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Apophoreta  Tartuensia.  Stockholm.  Es¬ 
tonian  Learned  Society.  1949.  471  pages. 
40/. 

This  tastefully  bound  and  attractively  printed 
volume  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  gift-offering 
on  the  CKcasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  University  of 
Tartu  as  a  national  seat  of  learning  in  inde¬ 
pendent  Estonia. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  refugees,  and 
many  of  the  contributors  to  it  are  now  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  contributions  in 
the  native  language,  French  and  German,  there 
are  sixteen  in  English.  When  Estonian  is  used, 
there  is  usually  a  resume  in  French. 

The  introduction  (in  English)  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  succinct  sketch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  founded  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Following  this,  also  in  English,  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Estonia,  and  its  evolution  to  a  Free- 
Pcople’s  Community.  It  is  by  Bishop  Johan 
Kopp,  former  Rector  of  the  University,  who 
is  now  in  Sweden.  Professor  Gustav  Suits — 
scholar  and  poet — deals  with  the  patriotic 
poetess  Lydia  Koidula,  whose  fervent  lyrics  in 
a  time  of  trial  have  become  timely  in  these 


present  fateful  days.  Professor  Ants  Oras,  now 
in  Florida,  who  did  so  much  for  the  diffusion 
of  English  culture  in  Tartu,  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  speculative  article  on  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  poem  The  Bells  showing  the  influence 
of  Keat’s  poem  A  Prophecy  on  the  American 
poem. 

The  range  of  the  fifty  studies  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine  and 
natural  science  are  well  represented.  Some 
articles  on  East  Baltic  philology  are  of  great 
value. 

The  book  has  litde  political  color.  Rather, 
it  is  an  inspiring  manifestation  of  the  erudition 
of  the  intellectuals  among  the  Free  Estonians 
throughout  the  world.  It  carries  on  the  high 
tradition  of  pure  learning  which  characterized 
the  “Oxford  of  the  Baltic  States,’’  as  Tartu 
was  often  called. 

E.  Howard  Harris 
Swansea,  Wales,  G.  B. 

^  Leo  Paloheimo.  Vironniemen  Kasvatti. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1950.  366  pages.  390  mk. 
Published  in  the  400th  year  since  the  founding 
of  Helsinki,  this  historical  romance  takes  us 
back*  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Helsinki  was  then  a  town  of  some  1,500  peo¬ 
ple,  huddled  on  its  peninsula,  menaced  by 
war,  decimated  first  by  famine  and  afterwards 
by  plague. 

Hunger  drives  a  mother  and  her  boy  from 
an  inland  hut  to  seek  bread  in  the  town.  She 
dies  on  arrival,  leaving  Lauri  Antinpoika  an 
orphan.  He  survives  the  famine,  grows  up  to 
become  a  fisherman,  falls  in  love  with  a  rich 
merchant’s  daughter,  and  wins  acceptance  into 
the  class  of  the  burghers.  He  proves  himself 
a  hero  during  the  plague,  while  his  rival,  the 
wastrel  son  of  a  town  official,  entangles  him¬ 
self  inextricably  in  the  net  of  his  own  villainy. 
Lauri  is  thus  able  to  win  the  hand  of  the  maid 
as  well  as  the  merchant’s  fortune. 

The  plot  is  hackneyed  as  are  most  of  the 
characters.  Yet  the  simple  style,  some  humor¬ 
ous  touches,  some  well-told  episodes  like  the 
storm  which  catches  the  fishermen  at  sea,  as 
well  as  the  historical  interest,  make  this  a  read¬ 
able  book.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Vilho  Sorvari.  Hammurabi.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1949.  404  pages.  500  mk. 

The  Babylonian  law-giver  king  is  a  central 
figure  in  this  quasi-historical  novel,  but  most 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  his  right-hand  man, 
Nannariddina.  The  son  of  a  Babylonian  vas¬ 
sal,  he  is  taken  into  slavery  by  the  Elamites 
when  they  destroy  his  father’s  city.  He  falls 
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in  love  with  Ushshu,  who  is  also  of  noble  birth 
and  whose  capture  and  enslavement  parallel 
his  own.  He  escapes,  losing  sight  of  her,  and 
becomes  a  shepherd  for  the  Hittites,  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  agent  for  Jerusalem’s  ruler  Melchi- 
sedek  in  Memphis  before  his  fortunes  bring 
him  to  Babylon.  He  becomes  the  governor  of 
his  father’s  city  and  is  reunited  with  Ushshu 
who  has  meanwhile  escaped  from  slavery.  But 
she  and  their  son  are  killed  by  Elamite  raid¬ 
ers.  The  Babylonians  besiege  the  Elamite  capi¬ 
tal  itself,  vengeance  is  satisfied,  and  Nanna- 
riddina  finds  death  in  victory  in  the  city  of 
his  bondage. 

Interwoven  with  this  story,  and  apparendy 
intended  to  dominate  the  design,  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  king’s  labors  for  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  welfare.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  law¬ 
giver  forming  his  code  from  ancient  proverbs 
and  traditions,  but  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  make  this  part  of  his  story  so  convinc¬ 
ing.  A  natural  comparison  is  with  Mika  Wal- 
tari’s  Sinuhe.  However,  Sorvari  lacks  the  hu¬ 
mour,  the  color,  the  fluency  of  style,  the  nar¬ 
rative  talent,  of  his  compatriot.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  docs  not  overwork  historical  irony, 
nor  fall  into  cynicism.  His  Hammurabi  is  a 
noble  figure  who  very  nearly  comes  to  life. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Eino  Suolahti.  Helsingin  Nelja  Vuosi- 
sataa.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1949.  335  pages. 
550  mk. 

This  history  of  Helsinki’s  four  hundred  years 
is  one  of  many  publications,  including  special 
monographs,  biographies,  historical  novels, 
which  arc  being  issued  to  mark  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  “White  City  of  the  North.’’  This 
book  offers  an  authoritative  sketch,  by  a  known 
historian,  of  the  development  of  the  city,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1550  when  Gustavus  Vasa  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  four  seacoast  towns  to  setde 
on  the  Vantaa  River  to  form  a  new  town. 
The  dictate  was  resisted,  or  obeyed  reluctant¬ 
ly.  The  setdement  enjoyed  litdc  success  in  its 
struggle  against  commercial  competition, 
plague,  fire,  and  war-bred  evils.  In  1640,  the 
whole  town  was  moved  down  the  river  to  the 
Vironniemi  Peninsula,  but  the  new  site  was 
hardly  more  propitious.  After  decimation  by 
famine  and  plague,  war  drove  away  the  in¬ 
habitants  early  in  the  18th  century.  Some  years 
later  they  returned  to  begin  anew. 

But  it  was  not  until  a  century  later,  after 
the  Tzar  wrested  Finland  from  the  Swedes, 
that  the  city  began  to  rival  and  then  outstrip 
Turku  (Abo).  The  Senate  moved  to  Helsinki 
in  1819,  the  University  in  1827  after  the  dis¬ 


astrous  Turku  fire.  The  building  of  railroads 
and  factories  started  it  on  the  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  modern  city  after  1860. 

The  author  gives  a  well-rounded  view  of  the 
social  and  economic  development  to  the  19th 
century;  after  that  he  concentrates  on  cultural 
history,  on  architecture  and  urbanism,  on 
orchestras  and  theaters.  The  foreign  reader 
finds  more  of  interest  in  the  earlier  parts,  with 
their  wider  historical  perspectives,  than  in  the 
rather  unconnected  details  of  the  last  part.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps; 
unfortunately  the  maps  are  not  clear. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Errikos  Tombros.  Sti  S1{ia  tes  Plateias  ton 
Nif{on.  Athens.  Kolaros.  1948.  280  pages. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  three  novels  which  aim 
to  represent  the  search  for  reality  and  the  real 
meaning  of  the  events  which  are  transpiring 
at  a  time  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  have 
confidence  in  the  perceptions  of  the  senses. 
The  contrast  between  the  permanent  Always 
and  the  changing  Present  is  irreconcilable  and 
so  is  that  between  the  narrator  and  his  friend 
Bruce.  The  result  is  a  bizarre  series  of  scenes 
with  various  women  and  girls,  especially  the 
lady  with  the  ebony  hair,  from  whom  the  book 
receives  a  subtitle,  but  it  is  never  clear  whether 
these  characters  are  real  or  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  narrator.  The  book  offers 
a  curious  reflection  of  the  present  intellectual 
chaos. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Vrasidas  Dem.  Tsipouras.  Anemovrocha 
l{ai  Kalol{aira}{ia.  Athens.  The  Author. 
1950.  63  pages. 

This  apparently  privately  printed  volume  is 
a  modest  but  worthy  tribute  to  the  struggles 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  democratic  nations  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  It  is  permeated  with  a 
deep  sense  of  honor  and  of  patriotism,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  of 
high  ideals.  Such  poems  as  the  one  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  teachers  deserve  high  praise.  The 
collection  shows  how  clear  and  simple  patri¬ 
otic  poetry  can  rise  to  the  heights  and  express 
universal  ideals. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Nobuyoshi  Fujiwara.  fodoshi  Teiyo.  Sa- 
kaide,  Japan.  Kokugokenkyuka.  1950.  43 
pages.  45  yen. 

This  short  pamphlet  is  rather  a  comparative 
study  of  the  auxiliary  verb  in  the  written  form 
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and  its  colloquial  parallel  than  a  simple  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  verb  itself.  The  book  is  filled  with 
concise  comparative  charts  and  explanations  of 
various  verbal  forms.  There  is,  at  the  end,  an 
extremely  useful  fold-chart  giving  the  various 
endings  in  the  Japanese  conjugational  forms. 

This  small  volume,  in  Japanese,  will  prove 
of  value  only  to  those  sufficiendy  facile  in  the 
Japanese  language;  but  for  these  it  packs  into 
a  small  and  immediately  available  area  all  the 
information  necessary  relative  to  the  uses  of 
the  auxiliary  verb.  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

X  A.  H.  Winsnes.  Si  grid  Undset:  En  Studie 
i  Kristen  Realisme.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1949.  258  pages  32  plates.  14.90  kr. 

This  biography  of  the  world-renowned  Nor¬ 
wegian  novelist  is  both  extensive  and  authori¬ 
tative.  Professor  Winsnes  has  not  only  drawn 
on  many  written  sources,  besides  Sigrid  Und- 
set’s  own  books,  studies  and  articles,  but  also 
bases  his  work  on  numerous  conversations 
with  her. 

Against  the  background  of  the  cultural  and 
literary  currents  of  her  day,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  a  detailed  picture  of  Sigrid  Undset’s 
career  as  well  as  a  penetrating  evaluation  and 
interpretation  of  her  writings  and  philosophy 
of  life.  Hence  the  subtitle:  “A  Study  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Realism.”  Naturally,  her  great  novels  on 
medieval  Norway  receive  due  attention,  and 
an  especially  welcome  chapter  deals  with  her 
unceasing  efforts  in  the  interest  of  her  native 
land  and  her  important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  during  World  War  II,  when 
she  lived  in  exile  in  the  United  States. 

Richard  Becl{^ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

^  Jose  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  ladeira  da  memoria. 

Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva.  1950.  319  pages. 
Though  marred  by  his  usual  defects  of  poor 
construction  and  an  idle  display  of  ill-digested 
erudition,  Vieira’s  latest  novel  possesses  un¬ 
common  psychological  and  sentimental  inter¬ 
est.  The  story,  strongly  reminiscent  of  that  of 
Tristan  and  Iseult,  is  relived  in  memory  by 
the  protagonist,  when,  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved,  he  tries  to  realize  that  the  past  is  past, 
that  life  must  still  be  lived,  and  that  another 
might  perhaps  take  his  Renata’s  place.  Set 
against  a  background  of  news  of  the  late  Eu¬ 
ropean  conflict,  the  situation  is  effectively 
heightened  by  contrast  between  the-  immedi¬ 
ate  drama  of  one  individual  and  the  distant 
struggle  of  a  whole  race. 

Ralph  Edward  Dimmicl^ 
North  western  Uni versity 


^  Olov  Hartmann.  Dod  med  forhinder. 

Stockholm.  Norlin.  1948. 329  pages.  12  kr. 
An  old  retired  clergyman  whose  end  is  slow 
in  coming  looks  back  at  his  life.  Has  he  been 
Christ’s  true  servant.?  There  were  so  many 
blanks  to  fill,  his  ecclesiastical  and  social  duties 
took  so  much  of  his  time.  Did  he  not  neglect 
his  son  somewhat,  and  take  his  wife,  modest, 
self-effacing  Anna,  too  much  for  granted.? 
What  about  the  perfumed  litde  lady  to  whom 
he  felt  attracted  for  a  brief  moment  on  board 
a  ship?  Could  he  not,  now,  at  least,  help  his 
family,  his  daughter-in-law,  who  is  in  trouble 
what  with  having  too  many  children  and  too 
little  fnoney,  what  with  her  resolution  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctor  who  advised  her 
to  have  no  more  children? 

Right  now,  he  could  be  of  some  use,  play¬ 
ing  nursemaid  to  a  small  granddaughter.  And 
he  nervously  eyes  his  prayerbook,  which  he 
cannot  save  from  the  childrens’  grubby  fingers, 
he  sits  on  the  floor  and  tries  to  button  the  shirt 
of  his  young  grandson.  A  heartwarming  book, 
humorous  and  unpretentious. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Josef  Kjellgren.  Nu  seglar  jag.  Stockholm. 
Kooperativa  Forbundet.  1948.  137  pages. 
6.50  kr. 

There  is  not  an  ounce  of  sentimentalism  in  this 
story:  a  shipwreck,  an  operation,  room  K.ll 
in  a  hospital  with  all  its  inmates,  faithfully 
and  soberly  depicted  as  only  genuine  affection 
can,  finally  a  return  to  the  beloved  sea.  This  is 
the  modern  odyssey  of  a  humble  man,  a  stoker, 
Kalle,  a  modest  and  hardworking,  matter-of- 
fact  sailor.  The  author  of  this  story  has  given 
his  hero  many  of  his  own  traits:  Kjellgren 
was  a  sailor,  a  man  of  the  people  and  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  people.  His  untimely  death  after 
a  long  illness  has  deprived  Sweden  of  one  of 
her  noblest  men  and  a  great  writer. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Birger  Lundberg,  ed.  Vi  berdttar.  38 
moderna  svensJ{a  noveller,  samlade.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Kooperative  Forbundet.  1949.  424 
pages.  10  kr. 

From  the  columns  of  the  well-known  Swedish 
weekly  Vi,  Birger  Lundberg  has  gathered 
thirty-eight  outstanding  short  stories  by  mod¬ 
ern  Swedish  writers.  Such  well-known  authors 
as  the  Martinssons  (Harry  and  Moa),  Eyvind 
Johnson,  and  Jan  Fridegard  are  represented 
along  with  competent  younger  writers  such  as 
Ragnar  Thoursie,  Stig  Dagerman,  and  Lars 
Ahlin.  The  selection  is  a  good  cross-section  of 
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the  contemporary  Swedish  prose  narrative. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Library 

^  Elsa  Grave.  Den  blaa  himlen.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1949.  141  pages,  10.50  kr. 

A  librarian  has  no  business  reviewing  Den 
blaa  himlen,  a  brilliant  miscellany  of  prose 
and  poetry,  for  the  ingenious  satire  on  the 
sterile  and  pedantic  atmosphere  of  many  a 
“house  of  books”  strikes  home  at  entirely  too 
many  weaknesses  in  the  modern  library.  But 
others  are  also  vulnerable  to  Elsa  Grave’s  ver¬ 
bal  shafts,  for  example,  academic  stuffed 
shirtism  (“Sphinxes”).  Naivety,  fantasy  a  la 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  some  marvelous  lyric 
poetry  are  offered  on  every  page  of  Den  blaa 
himlen. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Library 

^  Edith  Sodergran.  Samlade  dil^ter.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrdm  &  Widstrand.  1949.  422 
pages.  13.50  kr. 

Edited  by  Gunnar  Tidestrom  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Hagar  Olsson,  this  edition  of  Edith 
Sodergran’s  poetry  was  one  of  the  most  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  books  in  modern  Swedish  literature. 
Although  her  poems  were  brought  out  in  a 
collected  edition  in  1940,  that  publication  is 
hardly  comparable  with  the  present  volume, 
with  its  full  and  complete  notes  and  thorough¬ 
ly  accurate  text  by  Professor  Tidestrom.  Hagar 
Olsson’s  essay  entided  Dik}aren  som  skapade 
sig  sjdlv  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  definitive  edition. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Ake  Eliason,  Bror  Olsson.  Esaias  Tegner. 
En  monografi  i  bild.  Malmo.  Allhem. 
1949.  187  pages  -1-  54  plates.  34.50  kr. 

This  pictorial  biography  of  Tegner  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  its  kind.  There  are  pictures 
of  the  poet  during  all  periods  of  his  life  as 
well  as  of  his  family  and  friends,  of  places 
where  he  lived,  and  of  his  manuscripts  and 
printed  works.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
biography  of  Tegner  but  also  as  an  illustrated 
history  of  Swedish  culture  during  his  lifetime, 
particularly  of  provincial  life  in  Lund  and 
Vaxjo. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Yar  Slavutych.  Moderna  Uk^ainska  Poe- 
ziya.  Philadelphia.  “America.”  1950.  71 
pages. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  mod¬ 


ern  Ukrainian  poetry  by  one  of  the  leading 
poets  who  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  as 
a  displaced  person.  In  addition  to  a  critical 
review  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  authors,  there  are  generous  quotations  to 
illustrate  the  salient  points.  There  is  also  a 
short  abstract  of  the  material  in  English. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Eliezer  Schindler.  Yiddish  un  Chasidish 
Poems.  New  York.  Shulsinger.  1950.  240 
-f-  20  pages.  $3.75. 

This  collection  of  poems — lyrics,  meditative 
pieces,  eulogies — by  a  well-known  Yiddish 
poet  typifies  a  resurgence  of  Jewish  traditions 
and  culture.  The  themes  range  over  Biblical 
subjects,  nature,  the  religious  life  of  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  Jewry,  and  the  Ascension  movement 
of  intense  spiritual  devotion.  Schindler’s  poems 
readily  lend  themselves  to  musical  settings, 
many  of  which  are  here  reproduced.  There 
are  two  introductions,  one  in  Yiddish  by  Dr. 
Kader,  and  the  other  in  English,  by  Eva  S. 
Oles,  who  traces,  in  a  rather  summary  fashion, 
the  development  of  Hebraic  poetry  from  Bib¬ 
lical  and  liturgical  sources  down  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Israeli  poets. 

Harry  E.  Wedeck 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Thesaurus  of  the  Yiddish  Language.  Na¬ 
hum  Stutchkoff,  compiler.  New  York. 
Yiddish  Scientific  Institute.  1950.  Ivi -|- 
933  pages.  $10. 

To  those  for  whom  Yiddish  is  still  a  dialect 
in  use  among  the  low-class  Jews,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Der  Oitser  fun  der  Yiddisher  Shprakh 
by  N.  Stutchkoff  will  be  an  astounding  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  more  than  1,000-page  volume, 
resembling  in  format  and  mottled  edges  the 
prized  omnibus  prayerbook  Korbn-Minkheh 
Siddur,  has  indeed  surprised  many  Yiddish 
writers  because  of  its  extensiveness,  if  not  ex¬ 
haustiveness.  This  Thesaurus  comprises  over 
150,000  words,  idioms,  and  proverbs,  but 
many  of  these  words  are  Americanisms,  Ger¬ 
manisms,  or  Slavisms  not  included  in  stand¬ 
ard  Yiddish. 

The  volume,  with  a  foreword  by  M.  Wein- 
reich.  Research  Director  of  the  Yiddish  Sci¬ 
entific  Institute,  and  with  a  bibliography  of 
141  titles,  not  to  mention  a  200-page  index,  is 
the  nearest  to  a  standard  dictionary  Yiddish 
can  boast,  although  there  have  been  as  many 
as  forty  bilingual  dictionaries.  All  the  lexi¬ 
cographical  material  on  cards  left  by  Alfred 
Landau  in  the  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute  in 
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Wilna,  which  was  to  publish  the  first  academ¬ 
ic  Yiddish  dictionary,  had  been  concealed  in 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  Nazis  were  ravag¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  libraries,  but  when  dug  up 
in  1945,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  cards 
had  rotted  beyond  legibility.  Thus  we  have 
the  anomaly  of  a  thesaurus  preceding  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Stutchkoff — and  this  is  another  curi¬ 
osity — is  not  a  writer,  but  by  profession  an 

"Sufism  ...  is  a  difficult  philosophy  to  explain.  .  .  . 
A  significant  characteristic  of  Sufism  is  its  liberalism. 
It  regards  votaries  of  all  religions  with  equal  respect 
and  makes  no  distinction  among  even  the  various  sects 
of  Islam.  It  represents  a  philosophical  principle  and 
not  a  ritual,  demanding  no  specific  religious  observ¬ 
ance.”  The  Indian  P.  E.  N. 

“The  writers  of  our  age  are  those  who  suffer  su¬ 
premely.  .  .  .  That  anguish,  that  despair  of  which 
Kierkegaard  speaks  to  us,  that  wind  ...  of  agony 
which  blows  desolately  over  the  spirits  of  the  greatest 
creators  of  our  age,  from  Dostoevsky,  Bjornson,  Gorky, 
and  Rilke  to  the  later  tormented  souls  like  Ibsen,  Peguy, 
Lawrence,  Kafka,  Eliot,  O’Neill,  and  Malraux  has 
brought  a  special  renovation  to  the  very  basis  of  lit¬ 
erary  creation  which  has  not  occurred  since  the  days 
of  the  Greek  tragedy."  Espiral 

“One  of  the  Hungarian  communist  leaders,  Erik 
Molnar  by  name,  came  up  with  a  new  ‘theory,’  namely, 
that  the  Hungarians  do  not  stem,  as  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  up  to  now,  from  Finno-Ugrian  ancestry,  but 
that  they  actually  have  been  a  ‘pastoral  Slav  nation.’  ” 
The  Ukrainian  Bulletin 

“And  now  what  is  the  criterion  that  guides  the 
purchasers  of  Ixxiks?  By  what  mysterious  Ariadne’s 
thread  are  they  guided  through  that  infinite  world  of 
ideas  that  is  a  book.^  As  a  general  rule  each  reader 
buys  books  whose  text  conforms  to  a  preconceived 
ideology.” 

Victor  Lorz  in  Repertorio  Americano 

“Culture,  like  freedom,  does  not  drop  as  manna  from 
Heaven.  It  is  acquired  and  developed,  fought  for  and 
extended  and  fought  for  again.  It  suffers  defeat  and 
indifference  but  is  never  destroyed.  The  potential  is 
there,  in  a  cultural  stock  pile  if  you  will,  and  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  civilization  chain 
reactions  have  set  in  which  have  covered  the  world 
with  a  cultural  glow,  to  be  succeeded  by  periods  of 
darkness  and  grey  shade.” 

Bruce  Sutherland  in  Mean/in 

“[Jacques  de]  Lacretelle’s  humor,  which  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  reader  may  altogether  miss,  consists  in  playing 
subtle  games  with  literary  influences  and  real  literary 
figures  only  faintly  disguised.  The  prestidigitation  of 
a  novel  about  writing  a  novel  [Le  pour  et  le  contre\ 
is  a  parody  of  Les  faux-monnayeurs  .  .  .  the  final  tor¬ 
pedoing  scene  ...  is  a  redoing  of  the  Bourgogne  and 


actor  and  a  radio  commentator  who  has 
worked  on  his  hobby  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

To  judge  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  the 
work  has  received  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  abroad,  the  oft-heard  prophecies  of 
the  disappearance  of  Yiddish  as  a  spoken  and 
literary  language  are  Mark-Twainly  exagger¬ 
ated.  A.  A,  Robac\ 

Emerson  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

If 

the  banquet  .of  Le  sel  de  la  terre  which,  even  to  the 
brandished  revolver,  is  the  banquet  of  the  Argonautes 
all  over  again  .  .  .  the  plot  is  a  parody  of  La  monnaie 
de  plomb  . .  .  the  criminal  writes  a  self-analytical  letter 
to  his  former  professor  just  as  Greslou  writes  to  Adrien 
Sixte  in  Bourget’s  Le  disciple." 

Douglas  W.  Alden 
in  The  Romanic  Review 

The  French  Foreign  Ministry  has  established  a  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  of  the  French  Book  Abroad,  a  con¬ 
sulting  body  on  all  questions  related  to  the  distribution 
and  promotion  of  the  French  book  in  foreign  countries. 
Among  the  sixteen  members  of  the  new  committee 
are  Julien  Cain,  Pierre  Descaves,  Roger  Drouin  and 
Georges  Duhamel. 

The  Moscow  I.-M.  Gorky  Institute  for  World  Lit¬ 
erature  is  preparing  a  thirty-volume  edition  of  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Gorky. 

“One  begins  to  be  tired  of  literary  prizes.  .  .  .  Julien 
Gracq  attacks  them  violently,  while  a  newspaper  in¬ 
quires  if  they  should  not  be  abolished  altogether.  We 
can  understand  that  disgust.  There  are  so  many  prizes, 
so  many  people  have  received  them,  so  many  others 
are  likely  to  get  these  awards  that  the  writer  who  has 
not  received  one  runs  the  risk  of  being  considered  an 
imbecile.  He  had  therefore  better  hurry  to  state  that 
he  does  not  want  to  receive  any  such  prize.  Moreover, 
it  is  easy  to  find  good  reasons  for  his  refusal.” 

G.  V.  in  Esprit 

The  recently  organized  Comite  Octave  Mirbeau, 
which  is  to  plan  a  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  that  author,  comprises  among  other 
personalities  Gerard  Bauer,  Andre  Billy,  Roland  Dor- 
geles,  Andre  Maurois,  Thadee  Natanson  and  Jules 
Romains. 

“The  acquisition  policy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  gives  primary  emphasis 
to  acquiring  comprehensive  bodies  of  papers  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  families  or  records  of  organizations  that  have 
played  significant  roles  on  a  national  scale.  .  .  .  Single 
documents  or  fragmentary  lots  of  papers  separated 
from  the  groups  to  which  they  originally  belonged  are 
not  usually  acquired  unless  they  fill  gaps  in  groups 
already  in  the  Library  or  unless  they  are  of  the  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  or  early  Constitutional  period.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Current  Acquisitions 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Introducing  .  .  . 

Beginning  with  our  Volume  25,  Boo\s 
Abroad  has  adopted  a  new  format.  We  believe 
our  readers  are  going  to  like  the  shorter  lines 
in  the  articles  section,  which  make  for  greater 
legibility,  the  attractively  designed  cover,  and 
the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  reviews  which 
gives  more  prominence  both  to  the  author  and 
title  of  the  book  and  to  the  reviewer.  More 
material  can  be  contained  in  fewer  pages,  and 
the  style  of  printing  is  artistically  improved. 
The  designing  was  done  by  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

Untangling  .  . 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  not  be 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  reviews  in 
Booths  Abroad,  there  follows  a  list  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  classifications  in  the  order  used: 

Literature  (criticism,  anthologies,  etc.) 

Fiction  (including  drama) 

Verse 

Poetics 

Essays 

Reporting 

Arts 

Music 

Theater 

Public  Communication  Arts  (press,  movies,  radio) 

Philosophy 

Religion 

History 

Biography 

Memoirs 

Correspondence 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Anthropology 

Public  Questions 

Linguistics 

Language  Reference  Books 

Education 

Textbooks 

Reference  Books  (other  than  dictionaries  and 
anthologies) 

Travel 

Geography 

Folklore 

Science 

Miscellaneous 

The  section  of  reviews  in  Various  Languages 
is  arranged  so  that  the  languages  are  alpha¬ 
betized,  but  the  subject  order  is  followed  with¬ 
in  the  language. 


Announcing  .  .  . 

Our  friend  William  F.  Lamont,  indefati¬ 
gable  compiler  and  interpreter  of  vital  statistics 
in  the  field  of  world  literature,  has  fired  in  this 
issue  the  opening  gun  in  what  we  carefully 
avoid  calling  a  campaign  but  rather  intend  as 
a  serious  inquiry  into  the  standards  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  entrusted  with 
the  appallingly  responsible  task  of  awarding 
each  year  the  world’s  most  coveted  literary  dis¬ 
tinction.  Professor  Lamont’s  investigation  will 
be  followed  in  our  Spring  and  Summer  issues 
by  a  symposium  titled  What’s  Wrong  with 
the  Nobel  Prize?  in  which  some  of  the  world’s 
best  known  authors,  critics,  and  scholars  en¬ 
gage  in  a  lively  debate,  with  no  holds  barred, 
on  which  winners  from  1901  to  1949  they 
consider  unworthy  of  the  Prize  and  which 
other  writers,  living  or  dead,  overlooked  by 
the  Nobel  jury,  they  would  have  considered 
worthy  of  the  award.  As  our  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  discussion,  or  disputation,  has 
met  with  a  gratifyingly  generous  response,  the 
answers  to  our  questionnaire  will  be  published 
in  two  installments  and  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 

Welcoming  .  .  . 

Professor  Henri  Peyre,  the  eminent  com- 
paratist  and  chairman  of  Yale  University’s 
French  Department,  has  joined  our  Editorial 
Board  as  (Contributing  Editor.  A  grateful  and 
most  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  and  outstanding  critic. 

Correspondence 

Dear  Sirs, 

While  acknowledging  with  much  appreci¬ 
ation  your  kind  notice  in  Booths  Abroad 
[B.  A.  24:3,  p.  315]  on  the  occasion  of  our 
25th  anniversary  as  an  independent  firm,  may 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  slight  error.?  The  literary  prize 
which  we  have  founded  and  which  was  award¬ 
ed  this  year  [  1950]  to  Kaare  Holt  for  his  novel 
Det  Store  Veisl^illet  is  10,000  kroner  not  1,000 
kroner. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  we  are 

Yours  faithfully, 
Gyldendal  Norsks  Forlag 
Oslo,  Norway 
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French 

Allemagne.  Mo.  A.  Grosser,  mgr,  Paris,  Comite 
Fran^ais  d’Echanges  avec  I’Allemagne  Nouvelle.  30 
fr.  copy.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8.  8  pp.  ea. — Les  universites 
allemandef  d' au jour d' hut,  Gerhard  Hess. — La  culture 
populaire  en  Allemagne,  Joseph  Rovan. — Edmond  Ver¬ 
meil  on  Hjalmar  Schacht’s  Abrechnung  mil  Hitler. — 
La  mission  europeene  des  expulsSs,  Eugen  Lemberg. 

Annales  de  I'lnstitut  d’Etudes  Occitanes.  Quar.  Max 
Rouquette,  dir.  Louis  Michel,  ed.  Toulouse/Montpel- 
licr.  500  fr.  yr.  11:2.  64  pp. — Balzac  et  le  Midi,  Georges 
Pradalie. 

le  bayou.  Quar.  Jules  A.  Vern,  ed.  Houston,  Texas. 
U.  of  Houston.  $2  yr.  XIV:43.  64  +  iv  pp. — La  re¬ 
volte  de  1870,  Henri  Perruchot;  Lady  Dudley  ou  “La 
revanche  de  I’amour,"  Georges  Tardy. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  10  iss.  yr.  Lyon.  Lardanchet. 
700  fr.  yr.  XII:  120.  52  pp. — Enquete  sur  les  douze 
romans  du  demi-sibcle. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  dir.  L^on- 
Gabriel  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  1,100  fr.  yr.  XXXVII  :300. 
186+  Ixvi  pp. — Director’s  avant-propos  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  300th  issue;  special  section  on  Victor  Hugo, 
comprising  unpublished  verse  fragments;  Jean  Cassou 
on  Milosz;  Rhetorics  symposium  (IV);  Pierre  Guerre 
on  Leftvre-Deumier. 

cahiers  franfais  d’information.  Semi-mo.  Paris.  Se- 
acuriat  General  du  Gouvernement.  940  fr.  yr.  Nos. 
159,  160,  161,  162.  32  pp.  ea. — Le  tricentenaire  de 
Rotrou,  Marcel  Dessal. — Charles  Braibant  on  the  Musm 
de  I’Histoire  de  France. — Le  calendrier  de  I'annee  Bal¬ 
zac. — L’accueil  des  musees  jrangais,  Hubert  Delasalle. 

Documents.  Mo.  J.  J.  Baumgartner,  ed.  OfTenbourg 
cn  Bade.  Bureau  International  de  Liaison.  1,300  fr.  yr. 
III:6,  7.  96,  128  pp. — O.  B.  Roegele’s  tribute  to  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier. — Jean-Paul  Sartre  et  les  Allemands, 
R.  W,;  R.  W.  on  Wilhelm  Hausenstein. 

Empedocle.  Mo.  Paris.  1,550  fr.  yr.  11:11.  104  pp. — 
Le  morne  univers  de  Graham  Greene,  Georges-Albert 
Astre;  Henry  Miller:  du  pansexualisme  h  I'angelisme, 
Claudine  Chonez. 

Esprit.  Mo.  Jean-Marie  Domenach,  ed.  Paris.  1,840 
fr.  yr.  XVIII:  169,  170,  171.  176,  96,  160  pp.—Note 
alsacienne,  Henri  Queffclec. — Fourteen  unpublbhed 
letters  by  Georges  Bernanos  to  Amoroso  Lima. — Dis¬ 
cussion  on  Machines  i  penser,  Albert  Beguin,  et  al.; 
A.  R.  on  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom; 
L’affaire  Luf^acs,  E.  F. 

Etudes.  Mo.  Paris.  1,200  fr.  yr.  Juillet-AoOt,  Sep- 
icmbre  1950.  160,  142  pp. — Ou  en  est  Andre  Gide? 
Paul  Archambault;  Andre  Blanchet  on  Marcel  Jouhan- 
dcau. — Le  Neo-Hindouisme,  Charles  Poullain;  Quel- 
ques  maitres  du  cinema  franfais  (Feyder,  Clair,  Re¬ 
noir);  La  religion  de  Balzac,  Philippe  Bertault;  PoHes 
franfois  contemporains  (II.  Surrealistes;  III:  Indepen¬ 
dants),  Xavier  Tilliette. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  Quar.  J.  van  Ooteghem,  ed. 
Namur,  Facultes  Universitaires  N.-D,  de  la  Paix.  150 


Bel.  fr.  yr.  XVIII  :2.  112  pp. — Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  et 
son  “cercle  litth'aire,"  H.  Bardon;  Les  leitmotive  d’ Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset,  J.  Fonsny. 

Fedh’ation.  Mo.  Max  Richard,  dir.  Paris.  625  fr.  yr. 
VII:67-68.  64  pp. — Europe  et  culture,  Denis  de  Rouge- 
mont. 

France- Asie.  10  iss.  yr.  Ren^  de  Berval,  dir.  Saigon. 
$8  yr.  V:6.  1.62  pp. — Essence  du  the&tre,  Paul  Arnold; 
La  Varende  et  le  cinema,  Jean  Labbe;  Boudhisme  et 
Christianisme  (symposium),  Andr6  Migot,  et  al.; 
Utterature  autour  de  Goethe,  Andr6  Lebois. 

Guilde  du  Livre.  Mo.  A.  Mermoud,  ed.  Lausanne. 
Gratis  (members).  XV :7,  8.  28  pp.  ea. — Selections 
from  Guild  books. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  Bi-mo.  Henriette 
Avatanghelos,  dir.  Athens.  30,000  dr.  yr.  IV:  1,  2,  3. 
96,  86,  84  pp. — La  civilisation  dite  boH^anique  (la 
poesie  populaire  des  pays  des  Balk^ans),  Georges  A. 
Megas. — La  sculpture  sur  bois  (in  Greece),  Angheliki 
Hadjimichali. — Poemes  ipiques  de  Byzance  et  d'Arme- 
nie,  Armand  Gaspard;  La  sculpture  sur  bois  (cont). 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  Mo.  Gaston  Riou,  dir.  Marcel 
Lucain,  ed.  Paris.  1,650  fr.  yr.  Nos.  48,  49,  50.  150  + 
X,  152  +  viii,  154  +  vi  pp. — Alexandre  Arnoux  on 
Charles  Dullin;  Barrh  et  notre  tempt,  Henry  de  Mon¬ 
therlant;  Thierry  Maulnier  on  Malraux’s  Saturne,  essai 
sur  Goya. — Balzac,  laureat  Goncourt,  Pierre  Descaves; 
Les  ecrivains  devant  le  communisme,  Thierry  Maulnier. 
— En  relisant  Anatole  France,  Andr6  Maurois;  La  litte- 
rature  allemande  d'aujourd’hui,  Maurice  Boucher. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Paul  Aug^,  dir.  Paris.  1,200  fr. 
yr.  Nos.  431,  432.  24  pp.  ea. — Kafka  et  son  oeuvre, 
Maurice  Besset. — Les  essayistes  frangais  contemporains, 
Henri  Clouard;  La  Utterature  ferroviaire,  Jean  Riverain. 

Lettres  du  Monde.  Semi-mo.  Jean-Maurice  Bugat, 
dir.  Paris.  600  fr.  yr.  No.  3.  8  7-col.  pp. — Montherlant 
a-t-il  le  sens  religieux?  Jacques  de  Laprade. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  Quar.  Pierre  Groult,  dir.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Universite  Catholique.  200  Bel.  fr.  yr.  IV:3.  88 
pp. — Pascal  ecrivain,  A.  Mativa;  Baudelaire  et  Georges 
Rodenbach,  A.  Kies. 

Marginales.  Quar.  Joseph  Bracops,  dir.  Albert  Ay- 
guesparse,  ed.  Bruxelles.  80  Bel.  fr.  yr.  V;l,  2.  80  pp. 
ea.— Charles  Plisnier  on  the  painter  Charles  Hoffman. 
— Miguel  Torga  et  le  lyrisme  portugais,  Etienne  Vau- 
thier;  Le  Pingouin  (Fr.  A.  Van  Stockhausen)  on  Saint- 
Exupery. 

La  "Nouvelle  Critique.  10  iss.  yr.  Jean  Kanapa,  ed. 
Paris.  700  fr.  yr.  ILHors  s6rie,  fet6  1950, 11:18.  40,  128 
pp. — Four  unpublished  letters  by  Romain  Rolland  to 
Maxim  Gorky. — L’ecrivain  et  le  public,  Elsa  Triolet. 

Paru.  Mo.  Michel  Collinet,  dir.  Aim6  Patri,  ed.  Paris. 
$6  yr.  Nos.  62,  63.  160  pp,  ea, — Y  a-t-il  des  genies  mS- 
connus?  Ed.;  Jean  Roudaut  on  Duhamel. — Jean  Ra- 
baud’s  interview  with  Joseph  Jolinon. 

La  Pensee.  Bi-mo.  F.  Joliot-Curie,  et  al.,  eds.  Parb. 
600  fr.  yr.  No.  31.  160  pp. — L'ombre  de  Racine,  Pierre- 
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Bernard  Marquet;  J.  V.  on  Maupassant;  La  litthature 
dans  la  Tchecoslovaquie  nouvelle,  Jan  Pilar. 

Pretextes.  5  iss.  yr.  Jean  Gucritte,  ed.  Paris.  780  fr. 
yr.  No.  3.  32  pp. — Bernanos  et  les  imbeciles,  Ed.;  Eric 
Munk  on  Th.  L.  Bcddoes. 

Psyche.  Mo.  Marysc  Choisy-Clouzct,  cd.  Paris.  1,900 
£r.  yr.  V:44,  45-46,  47.  64  +  32,  112  +  42,  76  +  32 
pp. — Psychologie  de  I’ironie  (on  Anatole  France’s  Le 
jongleur  de  Notre-Dame);  Jean-Marie  Domenach  on 
Emmanuel  Mounier. — Psychanalyse  du  professeur, 
Fran(oise  Girard. — Special  issue  on  Psycho-Pedagogie. 

Quo  Vadis.  Bi-mo.  Jacques-Louis  Aubrun,  dir.  Paris. 
350  fr.  yr.  111:23-24-25.  96  pp. — Special  section  in 
memoriam  Albert  Samain;  Destin  de  la  poesie,  Robert 
Maurice;  Du  l(pllaborationnisme  h  I’inexistentialisme, 
Florian-Parmentier. 

Relations.  Mo.  Albert  Plante,  dir.  Montreal.  $3  yr. 
X:116,  117.  32  pp.  ea. 

Rencontre.  Bi-mo.  Henri  Debluc,  ed.  Lausanne.  15 
Sw.  fr.  yr.  1:4.  88  pp. — Special  issue  on  contemporary 
Italian  literature,  compiled  and  introduced  by  Yves 
Velan,  with  contributions  by  Elio  Vittorini,  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti,  Carlo  Coccioli,  et  al. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Alazard,  dir. 
Paris/ Alger.  Elzevir/Universite  d’Alger.  650  fr.  yr. 
VIII  :3.  120  pp. — Langages  frangais  du  Maghreb  et 
dans  les  pays  islamiques,  Jean  Cazalot. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Fran(aise.  Mo.  J.  L.  Craven,  ed. 
New  York.  Elite.  $3  yr.  IX :8,  9.  96  pp.  ea. — Luc  Estang 
on  Jacques  Prevert — Luc  Estang  on  Lcon-Paul  Fargue. 

Revue  de  Paris.  Mo.  Marcel  Thiebaut,  dir.  Parb. 
1,650  fr.  yr.  LVII:7,  8,  9.  166,  171,  174  pp.— Max-Pol 
Fouchet  on  Graham  Greene. — Henri  Troyat  h  la  re¬ 
cherche  du  pays  perdu,  Robert  Kemp;  Paul  Guth  on 
Philippe  Hcriat. — Situation  de  Val^,  Lucien  Fabre; 
Andre  Malraux  et  la  psychologie  de  Part,  Fran^ob 
Fosca. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Litres.  10  iss.  yr.  E. 
Dupub,  db.  Bruxelles.  Universelle.  XLIII:6,  7—8.  24 
+  8  pp.  ea. — Reviews  recent  books  with  “moral  appre¬ 
ciation”  from  Catholic  viewpoint  in  continuation  of 
Father  Sagehomme’s  Repertoire. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  Quar.  Jean  La- 
meere,  dir.  Bruxelles.  350  Bel.  fr.  yr.  IV:11,  12.  119, 
127  pp. — “L’empbbme  logique,”  Bertrand  Russell, 
Rudolf  Carnap,  et  al. — Special  issue  on  Descartes,  Henri 
Gouhier,  et  al. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  Mo.  Andre  Molitor,  db.  Jean 
Delfosse,  ed.  Bruxelles.  Casterman.  300  Bel.  fr.  yr. 
VI:7-8.  144  pp. — Paul  Rostenne  on  Jacques  Maritain. 

Le  Semeur.  9  iss.  yr.  Max-Alain  Chevallier,  dir. 
Suzanne  Grumbach,  ed.  Parb.  180  fr.  copy.  XLVIII:7— 
8.  170  pp. — Organ  of  the  Federation  Fran^aise  des 
Associations  Chretiennes  d’Etudiants.  Notre  desarroi 
devant  le  monde  actuel,  Georges  Suffert. 

Signet  du  Temps.  Quar*  Gilbert  Lambeau,  ed. 
Champbertrand  (Deux  Sevres).  400  fr.  yr.  No.  3.  32 
pp. — Le  monde  de  Lucien  Becl(er,  George  Trembley; 
Mon  ami  llarie  Voronca,  Bogomb  Dalma. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Mo.  Francois  Mauriac,  Gabriel  Mar¬ 
cel,  et  al.,  eds.  Parb.  Plon.  1,600  fr.  yr.  Nos.  31,  32-33. 
184,  313  pp. — Paroles  a  Florence,  Fran^ob  Mauriac; 
Petite  preface  a  toute  critique,  Jean  Paulhan;  Ten  un- 
publbhed  letters  by  Gerard  de  Nerval;  Marcel  Schnei¬ 


der  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Do\tor  Faustus  and  Hermann 
Hesse’s  Peter  Camenzind. — Special  issue  on  “Aspects 
de  Toccultisme”:  La  litterature  contemporaine  et  le 
pouvoir  des  clefs,  Robert  Kanters;  Ce  peu  profond 
ruisseau  .  .  .  ,  Gabriel  Marcel;  Le  fantastique  dans  la 
peinture  contemporaine,  Bernard  Dorival;  “Temoi- 
gnages”  by  Alexandre  Arnoux,  Germaine  Beaumont,  et 
al.;  L’occultisme  en  France  des  origines  au  debut  du 
XIX^  siecle,  Albert-Marie  Schmidt. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  Mo.  Weber-Perret,  cd.  Lausanne.  22 
Sw.  fr.  yr.  1950:3,  4.  67,  69  pp. — Gloire  de  Huysmans, 
Andre  Thcrivc. — Special  bsuc  on  French  19th  and  20th 
century  poets,  especially  “symbolbts,”  selections  made 
by  Clouard,  Photiades,  Dclctang-Tardif,  de  Mio- 
mandre,  et  al. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Mo.  Paris.  Cerf.  900  fr.  yr. 
Juillet,  Aout-Septembre  1950.  128  pp.  ea. — Marc 
Sangnier  et  Le  Sillon,  Adrien  Dansette;  La  philosophie 
de  Maurice  Blondel,  Jean  Lacroix;  Maurice  Chavard^ 
on  Graham  Greene. — La  pensee  religieuse  de  Victor 
Hugo,  Henri  Guillcmin. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Mo.  A.  Pic,  A-M.  Henry,  O.  P., 
eds.  Parb.  Cerf.  1,600  fr.  yr.  LXXXI1I:353,  354.  112 
pp.  ea. — La  theologie  de  la  grace  selon  Saint  Paul. — 
Le  probleme  du  progres  spirituel,  Fr.  L.-J.  Callcns,  O.  P. 

German 

Anzeigrr  des  Oesterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und 
Musihalienhandels.  Semi-mo.  Willi  Maiwald,  cd.  Wien. 
4.50  Sw.  fr.  quar.  1950:13,  14,  15,  16.  22+  iv,  26+ 
iv,  12  +  iv,  16  +  iv.  pp. — Trade  information,  pub¬ 
lishers’  announcements. 

Aufhau.  Mo.  Bodo  Uhsc,  ed.  Berlin.  1.50  M  copy. 
VI  :7,  8.  96,  126  pp. — Briefe  an  einen  deutschen  Ar- 
beiter,  Heinrich  Mann;  Der  politische  Al^tivismus 
Schubarts,  Theodor  Liickc. — Willi  Brcdel  on  Erbh 
Weinert. 

Aussprache.  8  iss.  yr.  Charles  Maignial,  Hans-Peter 
Bcrglar-Schrocr,  Ulrike  v.  Kctclhodt,  eds.  Stuttgart 
Bluchcrt.  8  dm.  yr.  11:5.  112  pp. — S.  v.  Massenbach’s 
review  of  Anna  Seghers’  Die  Toten  bleiben  jung; 
Sprachbesinnung,  B-Sch. 

Die  Auswahl.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Luken,  cd.  Niirnberg. 
Luken  &  Luken.  1.25  dm  quar.  VII  :6.  48  pp. — Das 
Interessante  ist  immer  gefdhrlich  (on  censorship),  Hans 
Erman;  Goethes  Begegnung  mit  Christiane,  Gerhard 
F.  Hcring. 

Das  Buch.  M<i.  Dbcction  Gcncralc  dcs  Affaires  Cul- 
turcllcs,  eds.  Baden-Baden.  Regie  Autonome  dcs  Publi¬ 
cations.  5  dm  yr.  11:7.  80  pp. — “Zcitschrift  fiir  Litcra- 
tur,  Kultur  und  Wisscnschaft  aus  Frankrcich.”  Special 
bsuc  on  Balzac,  articles  by  Peter  M.  Schon,  Fernand 
Baldcnspcrgcr,  Pierre  Dcscavcs. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  10  iss.  yr.  Werner  Mcvbscn, 
dir.  Hans  Harald  Brcddin,  ed.  Hamburg.  1.80  dm  copy. 
11:8.  102  pp. — Der  geheimnisvolle  Traven,  Alfred 
Franz. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  H.  Dressier,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Biichcrgilde  Gutenberg.  Gratb  (members).  1950:7,  8. 
16  pp.  ea. — Samples  from  Guild  books. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  Zurich.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg. 
Gratis  (members).  1950:6,  7,  8,  9.  24  pp.  ea. — Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Guild  books. 

colloquium.  Mo.  (during  semesters  only).  Otto  H. 
Hess,  cd.  Berlin.  0.50  dm  copy.  IV:5,  6,  7.  16  pp.  ea. 
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— Vorlesung  und  Seminar,  W.  Bcrgcs. — Special  issue 
dedicated  to  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom. 
— Was  werden  die  DeuUchen  tun?  Elliot  Cohen. 

Deutsche  Beitrage.  Bi-mo.  Berthold  Spangenberg, 
Wolf  Lauterbach,  eds.  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Ver- 
lagshandlung.  2.50  dm  copy.  IV:4.  80  pp. — Richard 
Strauss  und  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Kurt  Pfister; 
Karl  August  Horst  on  the  Claudel-Gide  correspond¬ 
ence;  Goethe-Literatur  1949  (cont.),  Rudolf  Bach. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Mo.  Rudolf  Pechel,  ed.  Gel¬ 
senkirchen.  Ruhr-Verlag.  1.50  dm  copy.  LXXVI:l-2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  128,  96,  96,  96,  96,  96  pp.—Von  der 
Knechtschaft  des  Geistes,  Horst  Miinzer;  Werner  Milch 
on  Ricarda  Huch ;  Stifter  und  die  Frauen,  Herbert  Ahl ; 
E.  Lichtenstein  on  Schleiermacher;  Ed.  on  Ernst  Bar¬ 
lach. — Die  Stufen  zum  Satanismus,  Joachim  Gunther. 
— Die  "Emigrantenpresse,"  Wilhelm  Sternfeld;  Der 
"Kultur/(ampf”  des  deutschen  Schriftstellers,  Frank 
Thicss. — Ernst  Junger  und  die  Politil(,  Wolfgang 
Grozinger.  —  U  nsterblicher  Homer,  Gustav  Rene 
Hocke;  Wolfgang  Fix  on  Georg  Kaiser, — Freiheit  im 
Angriff  (on  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom) 
Ed.;  Edzard  Schaper  on  Petter  Moen’s  Diary;  Herbert 
Ahl  on  Keller’s  Martin  Salander. 

Die  Erzdhlung.  Mo.  Ludwig  Emanuel  Reindl,  ed. 
Konstanz.  Sudverlag.  1  dm  copy.  IV:7.  50  pp. — Ernst 
Heimcran  on  Ernst  Penzoldt. 

Euro  pa- Arc  hi  V.  Semi-mo.  Wilhelm  Cornides,  Her¬ 
mann  Voile,  eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  38  dm  yr.  V:9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14.  40  pp.  ea. — Wandel  und  Best'dndigkeit 
im  Europa-Bewusstsein,  Karl  Pivec. — Ueber  offentliche 
Meinung  und  Meinungsforschung,  Friedrich  Lenz. — 
Hofmannsthal  der  Europder,  Helmut  A.  Fiechtner. — 
Discussion  of  Professor  Noack’s  theses  on  German 
sovereignty  and  neutrality. — "Allen  Dingen  untertan" 
(on  Hofmannsthal). — Europa  und  seine  Kultur,  Denis 
dc  Rougemont. 

Filmk^unst.  10  iss.  yr.  Ludwig  Gesek,  ed.  Wien. 
Herold.  $1.80  yr.  1950:5.  44  pp. — Max  Mell  on  the 
movie  version  of  Anton  Wildgans’  Kirbisch. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  Mo.  Eugen  Kogon,  Walter  Dirks, 
eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  18  dm  yr.  V:7,  8.  108,  112  pp. — 
Der  Mythos  und  die  Wahrheit  der  Offenbarung,  Ro¬ 
mano  Guardini;  Atheismus  auf  dem  Theater  (Sartre 
and  Camus),  Hermann  Krings. — Die  Freiheit,  die  wir 
meinen  (comments  on  Koestler’s  Congress  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Freedom  speech),  Eugen  Kogon;  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Anncmarie  von  Puttkamer. 

Die  Gegenwart.  Semi-mo.  Benno  Reifenberg,  ed. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  18  dm.  yr.  V:13,  14,  15,  16,  17.  32  pp. 
ca. — “gu”  on  The  God  That  Failed. — Dolf  Stern- 
berger  on  Alexander  Riistow’s  Ortsbestimmung  der 
Gegenwart.  —  Kunstler-lntellektuelle-Fropagandisten 
(impressions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Cultural  Free¬ 
dom),  Dolf  Sternberger. — sbg  on  the  German  book 
market  (Wir  wollen  uns  nicht  streiten).  —  Plddoyer 
furs  Taschenbuch,  mb. 

Geist  und  Tat.  Mo.  Willi  Eichler,  ed.  Hamburg. 
Europaische  Verlagsanstalt.  1.50  dm  quar.  V:7,  8.  48, 
40  pp. — Elitenbildung  in  der  Demol^ratie,  Klaus-Peter 
Schulz. — Marx  und  das  religiose  Opium,  Helmut 
Hirsch. 

Genius.  Irr.  A.  C.  Kupferberg,  ed.  Mainz.  Kupfer- 
berg.  2.80  dm.  copy.  11:3.  83  pp. — Special  Goethe  is¬ 
sue,  contributions  by  A.  Franfois-Poncet,  C.  W.  Cou- 
dray,  R.  Benz,  M.  Boucher. 


Das  Goldene  Tor.  Bi-mo.  Alfred  Doblin,  ed.  Baden- 
Baden.  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft.  1.50  dm  copy.  V:3,  4. 
80  pp.  ea. — Das  japanische  Kurzgedicht,  Herbert 
Tjadens;  Claire  Goll  on  Yvan  Goll;  Karl  Thieme  on 
Otto  Stoessl. — Paul  Valery  als  Mensch,  Edm^  de  la 
Rochefoucauld;  Das  sittliche  Fundament  in  Hofmann¬ 
sthals  Theater,  Elisabeth  Beuerle. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  Mo.  Willi  Bredel,  ed.  Schwerin. 
Petermanken.  1.35  dm  copy.  1950:6,  7,  8.  64  pp. 
ea. — Erich  SielafI  on  Thomas  Mann;  Walther  Victor 
on  Hans  Marschwitza;  Die  letzten  Buddenbrool(s, 
Erich  Fabian. — Erich  Sielaff  on  Gottfried  Keller’s 
"Sinngedicht"-Novellen;  Lermontov,  Erich  Fabian. — 
Balzac,  Victor  Klemperer. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  Quar.  Ludwig  Dehio,  Wal¬ 
ther  I^ienast,  eds.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  12  dm  copy. 
CLXX:1.  232  pp. — Gegenwdrtige  Lage  und  Zukunfts- 
aufgaben  deutscher  Geschichtswissenschaft,  Gerhard 
Ritter;  Die  Staatsidee  im  Kulturl^ampf,  Heinrich  Born- 
kamm. 

Hochland.  Bi-mo.  Franz  Josef  Schoningh,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Kosel.  2.50  dm  copy.  XLlLAug.  1950.  108  pp. — 
Burcl(hardtiana,  Alfred  von  Martin;  Erzdhlende  Litera- 
tur  im  Ueber  gang.  Curt  Hohoff. 

Die  Kommenden.  Semi-mo.  F.  H.  Hillringhaus,  H. 
Frowein,  eds.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Novalb.  0.40  dm  copy. 
1V:12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17.  10  pp.  ea. — Erziehung  zur 
Freiheit?  Ernst  W.  Slanina. — Maria  Dedo-Brie  on 
Rainer  Hildebrandt’s  Wir  sind  die  Letzten  (the  Al¬ 
brecht  Haushofer  group). — Goethe-Humboldt,  Georg 
Ehrhart. — Realitdt  und  Bedeutung  der  modernen 
Kunst,  H.  Roder. — Propheten  der  Apol(alypse  (Solov- 
jeff  and  Nietzsche),  Hans  Erhard  Lauer. — Laienspiel 
und  Berufstheater,  Fritzludwig  Gartner. 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  Mo.  W.  Koelle,  ed. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  4  dm  quar.  11:7,  8.  32  pp. 
ea. — Die  neueren  Fremdsprachen,  besonders  das 
Englische,  im  Dienste  von  Denl^schulung,  Zeiter- 
l^enntnis  und  Bildung  (cont.),  Wilhelm  Bolle. — Von 
der  Miihe  und  Verantwortung  des  Uebersetzens,  Her¬ 
mann  Riick. 

Die  Lesestunde.  Mo.  Heinrich  Siemer,  Theodor 
Muller,  eds.  Hamburg.  Deutsche  Buch-Gemeinschaft. 
For  members.  XXVI :5,  6.  32,  24  pp. 

Melos.  Mo.  Heinrich  Strobel,  ed.  Mainz.  14  dm 
yr.  XV11:7— 8.  48  pp. — Symposium  Rundfunl(  und 
neue  Musi\. 

Merl^ur.  Mo.  Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke,  eds. 
Stuttgart/ Baden-Baden.  Deutsche  Verlags  -  Anstalt 
27.50  dm  yr.  1V:7,  8.  112  pp.  ea. — First  instalment  of 
Carl  Zuckmayer’s  new  drama  Der  Gesang  im  Feuer- 
ofen;  Emil  Barth  on  Georg  Trakl. — Zuckmayer  cont.; 
Dichten  und  Forschen,  Rudolf  Borchardt;  Margret  Bo- 
veri  on  Gottfried  Benn’s  autobiography  Doppelleben. 

Monatshefte.  Hermann  Boekhoff,  Heinrich  Mers- 
mann,  eds.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  3  dm  copy. 
XC1:4,  5.  96,  94  pp. — Deutsche  Forschung  und  Lehre 
seit  1945,  Hermann  Kindt. — Schuld  und  Unschuld 
der  Technil{,  Siegfried  Behn. 

Musi\  im  Unterricht.  Mo.  Ernst  Laaff,  ed.  Mainz. 
Schott’s  Sohne.  14  dm  yr.  XLl:7-8.  48  pp. — Bach 
bsue. 

Das  Musif^leben.  Mo.  Ernst  Laaff,  ed.  Mainz.  14  dm 
yr.  111:7-8.  48  pp. — Special  issue  on  Bach. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft.  Mo.  Berlin.  Gesellschaft  fur 
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Deutsch-Sowjetische  Frcundschaft.  1  dm  copy.  1950:8. 

80  pp. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  Mo.  Bernhard  Martin,  Karl  Vot- 
terle,  eds.  Kassel.  Barenreiter.  0.60  dm  copy.  XI  :7.  28 
pp. — Johann  Sebastian  Bach  und  das  Abendland,  Hans 
Besch;  Picasso  und  die  Schwermut,  Crete  Dimel. 

Neues  Abendland.  Mo.  Emil  Franzel,  ed.  Augsburg. 
Naumann.  1  dm  copy.  V:7.  40  pp. — Literatur  in  der 
Krisis,  Rudolf  Schneider-Schelde;  Geburtstagsbrief  fiir 
Walter  von  Molo,  Heinrich  Ritter  von  Srbik. 

Oesterreichische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Voll(sl(unde.  Quar. 
Leopold  Schmidt,  ed.  Wien.  Bundesverlag.  12  s.  copy. 
IV:  1-2.  96  pp. — Voll(sl(undlich  und  l(unstgetchicht- 
liche  Betrachtungsweise  (on  Pieter  Bruegel’s  Heim- 
kehr  der  Herde),  Fritz  Novotny. 

Paulus.  Quar.  Kurtdietrich  Biiche,  ed.  Heidelberg- 
WaibstadL  Kemper.  16  dm  yr.  XXII  :1.  78  pp. — “Zeit¬ 
schrift  fur  ausserordentliche  Seelsorge.”  Der  heutige 
Mensch  in  unserer  Predigt,  Dietmar  Westemeyer  OFM. 

Die  Pforte.  Mo.  Kurt  Port,  ed.  Urach.  Port  1.20  dm 
copy.  Nos.  14-15,  16-17.  96,  86  pp. — Die  religions- 
politische  Situation  in  West  und  Ost,  F.  W.  Reichert — 
Hermann  Georg  Kurz  on  creative  values  in  life  and 
work  of  Theodor  Storm;  Aus  Japans  l^lassischer  Litera¬ 
tur,  Hermann  Schafer. 

Die  Sammlung.  Mo.  Hermann  Nohl,  ed.  Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht  5  dm  quar.  V;7,  8.  64  pp. 
ea. — Eduard  Baumgarten  on  Max  Weber;  Europa  im 
russischen  Denl(en,  Maximilian  Braun. — ^H.  H.  Ohms 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of  Friedrich  Ernst  Peters;  Um 
Stefan  George  (on  Edgar  Salin’s  book),  Horst  Boning. 

Schweizer  Biicher-Zeitung.  Mo.  Gotdieb  Heinrich 
Heer,  ed.  Zurich.  Orell  Fussli.  4.50  Sw.  fr.  yr.  LXII:7, 
8.  6,  4  pp. — ^Traugott  Vogel  on  Schweizer deutsch. — 
Wo  liegt  Baudelaire  begraben?  Rolf  Hansler. 

signaturen.  Irr.  k.f.  ertel,  ed.  Landau.  1  dm  copy. 
11:2.  9  pp. — “blatter  fur  grahk  und  dichtung.”  Poems 
by  Georg  Kaiser,  Oda  Schaefer,  Fritz  Usinger,  draw¬ 
ings  and  etchings  by  Karl  Kunz  and  Ferdinand 
Springer. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  Mo.  Kurt  Aland,  ed. 
Berlin.  Evangelische  Verlagsansult  20  dm  semi-ann. 
LXXV:4-5,  6,  7.  64  2-col.  pp.  ea. — Die  Einheit  der 
Theologie  Luthers,  Wilhelm  Maurer;  Martin  Fischer 
on  Schleiermacher’s  practise  he  Theologie;  Sdderblum 
als  Religions historUter,  Friedrich  Heiler. — Geschichts- 
deutung  als  theologisches  Problem,  Martin  Burgwitz. 
— Reviews  of  recent  books  on  theology. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  Bi-mo.  Karl  Ludwig 
Schmidt,  ed.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt.  28  Sw.  fr.  yr. 
VI  :4.  80  pp. — Biblische  Gerechtigkeit  und  weltliches 
Recht,  Hendrik  van  Oyen. 

Universitas.  Mo.  Serge  Maiwald,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Schmiedel.  6  dm  quar.  V:7,  8.  128  pp.  ea. — Katho- 
lische  Theologie  und  moderne  Philosophie,  Joaquin 
Salaverri. — Der  " Rosenl^avalier’‘  als  Dichtung,  Emil 
Staiger. 

Vision.  5  bs.  yr.  Gerhard  F.  Hering,  Paul  Wiegler, 
eds.  Konstanz.  Siidverlag.  6  dm  copy.  1:5.  122  pp. — 
Grundlagen  des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  Richard  Benz;  Zur 
Metamorphose  der  Worter,  Herbert  Nette. 

Welt  und  Wort.  Mo.  Ewald  Katzmann,  Karl  Ude, 
eds.  Tubingen.  Heliopolb.  2.20  dm.  copy.  V:7,  8.  46  pp. 
ea. — Das  Ende  des  Romans?  Alfred  Franz;  Ukrainische 


Gegenwartsliteratur,  F.  W.  Neumann;  Hermann  Kes- 
ten  on  Erich  Kastner. — Moderne  ddnische  Dichtung, 
Hans  Rutting;  Nino  Ern6  on  Dino  Buzzati;  Walter 
Kolbenhoff’s  self-portrait. 

Welt-Spiegel.  Mo.  Peter  M.  Lindt,  ed.  New  York. 
Social  Scientific  Society.  $2.50  yr.  No.  40.  8  pp. — ^Ed. 
on  Der  Ruf  der  Mutter. 

Weltstimmen.  Mo.  Hermann  Strenger,  ed.  Stuttgart 
Frankh’sche  Verlagshandlung.  1.25  dm  copy.  XIX:7, 
8,  9,  10,  11.  48  pp.  ea. — “Weltbucher  in  Umrissen." 
E.  Strohm  on  Hermann  Kesten;  Hansgeorg  Maier  on 
Olaf  Duun. — Heinrich  Mann  der  Romancier;  Ursula 
Brumm  on  William  Faulkner. — Gottfried  Benn,  Karl 
Schwedhclm;  Prokpsch  und  das  Schic^sal  des  Abend- 
landes,  Erika  Gerlach. — M.  Gerster  on  Paul  Claudel. 
— K.  Virneburg  on  Stefan  Andres. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  Mo.  Viktor  Suchy,  ed. 
Wien.  Herold.  44  s.  yr.  III:5,  6.  48  pp.  ea. — Euro- 
pdische  Strukturen,  Otto  Brunner. — Spielplan  und 
Publikum,  Heinz  Kindermann;  Max  Webers  Ct- 
schichtsauffassung,  Ernst  Topitsch. 

Wort  und  Wahrheit.  Mo.  Otto  Mauer,  ed.  Wien. 
Herder.  4  s.  copy.  V:7,  8,  9.  80  pp.  ea. — Karl  August 
Horst  on  Miguel  de  Unamuno;  W.  H.  Auden’s  r^ec- 
tions  on  Don  Quixote;  Henri  Bouillard  S.  J.  on  the 
philosophy  of  Gabriel  Marcel. — Das  Nichts  und  der 
Sinn  (on  T.  S.  Eliot),  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. — Josef 
Nadler  on  Robert  Musil. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Mo.  Margarethe  Schmid,  ed.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Oesterreichisches  Borromauswerk.  33  s.  yr.  IV:5- 
6,  7-8.  72  pp.  ea. — Masl(en  des  Satans  (a  contribution 
to  the  psychology  of  modern  literature),  Marb 
Maresch. — Dichter  und  Glaube,  Ed.;  Franz  W erf  el, 
Heinz  Rieder. 

Die  Zuk^unft.  Mo.  Oscar  Poliak,  ed.  Wien.  Sozul- 
istischer  Verlag.  1.50  s.  copy.  1950:6,  7,  8.  28,  32,  28 
pp. — Der  Stil  der  Dikjtaturen.  Ein  politisch-l(unst- 
l^ritischer  Versuch,  Robert  Stern. — Neue  Wege  und 
Aufgaben  der  Kunst,  Eduard  Gartner. — Die  Utopie 
der  Gegenwart  oder:  Der  triibe  Blick,  in  die  Zukunft 
(on  Orwell,  Boye,  Gohde),  Felix  Hubalek;  Hermann 
Morth  on  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom; 
Honore  de  Balzac,  Anton  Tesarek. 

Spanish 

dbside.  Quar.  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte,  dir.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  $2.50  yr.  XIV:3.  146  pp. — Un  poeta  olvidado: 
Publio  Papinio  Estacio,  Gabriel  Mendez  Plancarte. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Quar.  Santiago. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  XVII:73-74.  217  pp. — Articles 
and  studies  on  Goethe. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Cuenca.  Quar.  Cuenca, 
Ecuador.  Universidad  de  Cuenca.  Gratb.  V:3-4.  250 
pp. — Cuenca,  ciudad  de  los  Andes,  Lub  Monsalve  Pozo. 

Arbor.  Mo.  Jose  Marfa  Sinchez  de  Muniain  y  Gil, 
dir.  Madrid.  100  ptas.  yr.  XVI  :54.  179  pp. — La  novela 
y  sus  tecnicas,  Mariano  Baquero  Goyanes;  La  literatura 
hispanoamericana  y  la  critica  de  Henriquex  Urena, 
Jose  Vila  Selma. 

Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey,  Mex.  Universidad 
de  Nuevo  Leon.  VII :6,  7,  8.  6,  14,  8  pp. — Breve  his- 
toria  de  la  idea  de  justicia.  Genaro  Salinas  Quboga. — 
Specul  issue  devoted  to  Ing.  Miguel  F.  Martinez.— 
Visit  of  President  Miguel  Alemin  Valdes  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Biblos.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimara  Argentina  del 
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Libro.  Gratis.  VIII  :3 9.  24  pp. — Los  30  Ubros  mejor  edi- 
tados  en  1949. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  Mo.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Porrua.  Gratis.  XI:  125-126.  64  pp. — Carlos  Gonzilez 
Pena  on  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta. 

Ctdtura.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Minbterio  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1:1,  2.  128,  124  pp. — La  cultura  y  sus  exi~ 
gencias,  Carlos  Astrada. — La  generacidn  poStica  del 
“Cuarenta"  Martin  A.  Bonco. 

Educacion.  Quar.  Caracas.  Minbterio  de  Educacidn 
Nacional.  Gratis.  XI:61.  190  pp. — ^Entbe  bsuc  devoted 
to  conservation  and  development  of  forests,  soil,  etc. 

Las  Espanas.  Mo.  Manuel  Andujar,  Josd  Ramdn 
Arana,  Anselmo  Carretero,  eds.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Latina. 
$2  yr.  V:  15-1 8.  112  pp. — La  aportactSn  hispdnica  a  la 
cultura  y  a  la  grandeza  de  Roma,  Pedro  Bosch-Gim- 
pera;  El  teatro  espahol  en  la  edad  de  Oro,  Manuel 
Andujar. 

Et  Caetera.  Quar.  Adalberto  Navarro  Sinchez,  dir. 
Guadalajara,  Mex.  $5  yr.  1:2.  66+45  pp. — Antonio  de 
Zamora  y  su  Don  Juan,  Josd  Manuel  Gutierrez  Mora; 
ethnohistorical  study  of  certain  indigenous  fiestas  by 
Alberto  Santoscoy. 

Fuensanta.  Mo.  Jesus  Arellano,  dir.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Gratis.  11:6-7.  8  pp. — Dir.  on  the  poetry  of  M.  Alto- 
laguirre. 

Gaceta  de  Uteratura.  Bi-mo.  Cdsar  Cicerdn,  ed. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Gratb.  No.  4.  32  pp. — Short  articles, 
verse,  book  lists. 

Genio  latino.  Mo.  Nanni  Leone  Castelli,  db.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  $3  yr.  XIX:  127.  32  pp. 

Letras.  Bi-mo.  Gilberto  Basa,  db.  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Betas.  Gratb.  Nos.  129,  130.  8  pp.  ea. — El  escritor  y 
su  medio,  Martin  Gomez  Palacio. — ^Notes  on  Josd  Vas- 
concelos  and  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda. 

Mensuario  de  Arte,  Uteratura,  Historia  y  Critica. 
Mo.  Raul  Roa,  dir.  La  Habana.  Minbterio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1:3,  4,  5.  24  pp.  ea. — Emeterio  S.  Santovenia, 
Andres  Iduarte,  Enrique  Josd  Varona,  Felix  Lizaso,  et 
al.  on  Marti. — Study  of  two  characters  in  the  dramas 
of  Tirso  de  Molina  by  Rafael  Marquina. — Manuel 
Marsal  on  the  beginnings  of  journalism  in  Cuba. 

Pdginas  de  Cultura.  Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Universidad 
de  Cuenca.  1:1.  112  pp. — Valores  esteticos  de  la  poesia, 
Enrique  Noboa  Arizaga. 

For  Nuestro  Idioma.  3  bs.  yr.  DelBna  Molina  y 
Vedia,  db.  Buenos  Abes.  $1  m-n  yr.  Nos.  71-74.  4 
pp. — Editor  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  atti¬ 
tude  toward  acceptance  of  “k”  in  certain  words. 

Predica.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad  Victor  Hugo. 
$1  yr.  11:8.  8  pp. — El  existencialismo  y  la  realidad 
espiritual,  Ruhno  Juanco. 

Repertorio  Americano.  Decadary.  J.  Garcia  Monge, 
ed.  San  Jos6,  C.  R.  $5  yr.  XLVI:11,  12.  16  pp.  ea. — 
Ricardo  A.  Latchman  on  the  Panamanian  poet  Stella 
Sierra. — Agustin  Acosta  on  the  Cuban  poet  Carilda 
Oliver  Labra. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bihliotecas  y  Museos.  3  bs.  yr. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
150  ptas.  yr.  LV:1,  3.  284,  149  pp. — Una  leccidn  de 
latin  en  el  sigh  XVI,  Agustin  Gdmez  Iglesias. — Las 
inscripciones  latinos  honorarias  de  Cartagena,  Antonio 
Beltrin. 


Revista  de  las  Indias.  Quar.  Jaime  V61ez  Sienz,  ed. 
Bogoti.  Minbterio  de  Educatidn.  $4  yr.  XXXVI:  113. 
172  +  45  pp. — Introduccidn  al  cuento  cubano  contem- 
pordneo,  Salvador  Bueno;  Las  ideas  esteticos  de  Miguel 
Antonio  Caro,  Miguel  Aguilera. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  Quar.  Federico  de  Onb, 
db.  New  York.  Columbia  U.  $4  yr.  XII  :3— 4.  192  pp. 
— ^/orge  Icaza:  Vida  y  obra,  J.  Eugenio  Garro. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  EducaciSn.  Mo.  Jesus  M. 
Fernindez,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Alfredo  Diaz,  dbs.  Bogoti. 
Confederacidn  Interamericana  de  Educacidn  Catdlica. 
J3  yr.  IX:36-37.  64  pp. — El  esfuerzo  catSlico  en  la 
educacion  de  EE.UU.,  R.  H.  Gastdn  Maria. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  5  bs.  yr.  Juan  Orrego  Salas, 
db.  Santiago.  Institute  de  Extensidn  Musical,  Univer¬ 
sidad  de  Chile.  $3  yr.  VI:37.  116  pp. — La  histdrica 
danza  de  Puerto  Rico  en  el  sigh  XVI  y  sus  posteriores 
evoluciones,  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez;  La  posiciSn 
de  la  Orquesta  Sinfdnica  en  la  musica  actual,  David 
Jandorf. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Bi-mo.  J.  A.  Escaloiu- 
Escalona,  ed.  Caracas.  Minbterio  de  Educacidn.  Gratb. 
XI:78-79,  80.  288,  206  pp. — Special  bsue  devoted  to 
Don  Francisco  de  Mbanda  on  the  bi-centenary  of  hb 
bbth. — La  Uteratura  del  Peru  contempordneo,  Lub  Al¬ 
berto  Sinchez. 

Sur.  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  ed.  Buenos  Abes.  $50 
m-n.  yr.  No.  188.  91  pp. — La  responsabilidad  de  hs 
intelectuales ,  Renato  Treves. 

Universidad  de  Antioquia.  Josd  Guerra,  ed.  Medellin, 
Colombia.  No.  96.  188  pp. — Vicisitudes  del  libro  co- 
hmbiano,  Ed.;  El  espiritu,  ante  la  ciencia  del  universo 
(De  Descartes  hasta  Einstein),  Julio  Cdsar  Arroyave. 


English 

The  Amateur  Book.  Collector.  10  bs.  yr.  W.  B. 
Thorsen,  ed.  Chicago.  $2  yr.  1:1.  8  pp. — A  Handful  of 
Western  Books,  J.  Chrbtian  Bay. 

The  American  Mercury.  Mo.  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 
ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  LXXI:320,  321,  322.  124  pp.  ea. 
— How  the  Soviets  Ravaged  German  Art,  Elizabeth 
Fagg. — Charles  Angoff’s  comments  “From  a  Literary 
Notebook.” — Casanova  and  His  Amours,  Bergen 
Evans. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  Quar.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  ed.  New  York.  American-Scandina- 
vian  Foundation.  $3  yr.  XXXVIII :3.  72  pp. — Johan 
Falkberget.  A  Great  Social  Novelist,  Richard  Beck. 

The  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hbam  Haydn,  ed. 
New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XIX  :4.  120  pp. — 
A  Discussion  of  Modern  Painting,  Edgar  Levy;  Ut- 
erary  Scholars  in  Business  Suits,  Richard  Altick. 

The  American  Swedish  Monthly.  Howard  Mingos, 
ed.  New  York.  Swedbh  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  $2.50  yr.  44:8,  9.  34,  30  pp. 

Americas.  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American 
Union.  $3  yr.  11:8,  10.  48  pp.  ea. — Stanford  Looks  at 
Brazil,  Hernane  Tavares  de  Si. — Twentieth  Century 
Bolivian  Letters,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Quar.  Enrique  Coronado,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  $2  yr.  11:2.  104  pp. — Council:  new 
members,  activities;  Pan  American  Union:  budget,  ex¬ 
hibits,  treaties  and  conventions;  special  conferences. 
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Arena.  Bi-tno.  Jack  Lindsay,  ed.  London.  $2  yr. 
1:4.  96  pp. — Sidney  Goodsir  Smith  on  Robert  Burns; 
Jack  Lindsay  on  Charles  Dickens  in  his  last  days; 
Flaubert  and  Bourgeoisphobia,  Jack  Beeching. 

The  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  S.  Wadia,  ed.  Bombay.  The¬ 
osophy  Co.,  Ltd.  $3  yr.  XXI :6,  7,  8.  48  pp.  ea. — The 
Mystic  Poetry  of  the  Sufis,  Said  Naficy. — T he  Function 
of  Poetry,  N.  Madhava  Rao. — The  Wisdom  of  Tao, 
Merton  S.  Yewdale. 

Blachjriars.  Mo.  English  Dominicans,  eds.  Oxford. 
$2  yr.  XXXI:364.  48  pp. — Is  Capitalism  Baptised?  Ed.; 
A  Christian  Interpretation  of  Marxism,  Eugene  Lang- 
dale. 

books  of  today.  Mo.  Nancy  Spain,  ed.  London.  Ar- 
andar.  7/6  yr.  New  Series.  Nos.  3,  4.  32  pp.  ea. — 
South  African  Nightmare  (two  new  books  on  Africa), 
David  Wright. — The  Nine  Lives  of  Nine  Authors, 
Burke  Wilkinson. 

British  Book  News.  Mo.  London.  National  Book 
League.  1/3  copy.  Nos.  119,  120.  74,  78  pp. — Reviews 
briefly  recent  publications. 

British  Books  to  Come.  Mo.  London.  Roger  Smithells 
Editorial  Service.  6d  copy.  Nos.  71,  72.  32,  40  pp. — 
The  British  Short  Story,  John  Finder- Wilson. — fane 
Austen,  Best-Seller,  Ann  Morley-Smith. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  Quar.  William 
W.  Langebartel,  ed.  Philadelphia.  AATSEEL.  $3  yr. 
VII :4.  25  pp. — The  Function^  Significance  of  the  Ver¬ 
bal  Prefixes  in  the  Russian  Literary  Language,  Panta- 
leimon  Kovalev. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  Mo.  Michael  Oakeshott,  ed. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  30/  yr.  111:10,  11,  12.  62  pp.  ea. — 
The  Marlowe  Society  Tradition,  N.  G.  Annan;  Obser¬ 
vations  on  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  D.  W.  Jefferson. 
— Women  and  Poetry,  Edwin  Morgan;  Ebenezer  El¬ 
liot,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  Asa  Briggs. — Character 
and  Imagination  in  Conrad,  Peter  Ure. 

Canadian  Author  and  Bookman.  Quar.  Ethel  Whyte, 
mgr.  Toronto.  $1  yr.  XXVI:2.  32  pp. — An  Expert 
Looks  at  Playwriting,  Leland  Mitchell. 

The  Catacomb.  Quar.  Rob  Lyle,  Roy  Campbell,  eds. 
London.  Forty-Five  Press.  $1.50  yr.  1:1.  62  pp. — G. 
di  San  Lazzaro’s  interview  with  Paul  Claudel;  A 
Letter  from  Cordoba,  Manuel  Reverte. 

Common  Cause.  Mo.  Chicago.  U.  of  Chicago  Press. 
$4  yr.  IV: I.  56  pp. — Report  on  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  revbion  of  the  UN  charter. 

Current  Literature.  Mo.  London.  Anglo-French  Lit¬ 
erary  Services.  4d  copy.  June,  July  1950.  19,  15  pp. 
— Comments  on  authors  and  new  books. 

Delphic  Review.  Quar.  Albert  J.  McCarthy,  ed. 
Fordingbridge,  Hants.  10/6  yr.  1:2.  56  pp. — ^Tom 
Farrell  on  the  “intellectual”  and  the  “ordinary”  man; 
Robert  Musil,  E.  W.;  C.  E.  M.  Kay  on  Albert  Cossery’s 
short  stories. 

Drama.  Quar.  E.  Martin  Browne,  ed.  London.  Brit¬ 
ish  Drama  League.  6/6  yr.  Summer,  Autumn  1950. 
44,  52  pp. — Sartre  and  Eliot,  Robert  Speaight. — Ober- 
ammergau,  Kenneth  J.  Robinson. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  Quar.  Seumas  O’Sullivan,  ed. 
Dublin.  $2  yr.  XXV :3.  80  +  x  pp. — P.  S.  O’Hegarty 
on  Helen  Landrcth’s  The  Pursuit  of  Robert  Emmet. 


The  Eastern  Quarterly.  London.  Morvcn  Press.  3/ 
copy.  III:3.  64  pp. 

Eastern  World.  Mo.  H.  C.  Taussig,  ed.  London.  £1 
yr.  IV:7.  42  pp. — Chittagong  Through  the  Ages,  Lt 
Col.  D.  MacD.  Fife. 

The  Fortnightly.  Mo.  London.  $6.50  yr.  Nos.  1003, 
1004,  1005.  68,  72,  72  pp. — The  Function  of  History, 
M.  R.  D.  Foot;  B.  Evan  C3wen  on  Gerard  Manley  Hop¬ 
kins. — The  Myth  of  the  Two  Spains,  R.  M.  Nadal; 
UNESCO  and  Peace,  Owen  Hickey. — The  PEN  Club 
and  Its  Founder,  D.  L.  Hobman. 

The  Frontier.  Mo.  Philip  Mairet,  Alec  Vidler,  eds. 
Oxford.  Blackwell.  £1  yr.  1:7,  8,  9.  38  pp.  ea. — Issue 
dedicated  to  African  problems. — Martin  Wight  on  But¬ 
terfield’s  Christianity  and  History  and  Niebuhr’s  Faith 
and  History. — Barth  as  a  European,  Ian  Henderson. 

Galley.  Quar.  Whipple  McClay,  ed.  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  Proof  Inc.  $1.50  yr.  II ;3.  38  pp. — Second 
Annual  Biography  Number.  Why  Must  the  Little 
Magazine’s  Audience  Be  Limited?  Edsel  Ford. 

German  Life  &  Letters.  Quar.  L.  A.  Willoughby, 
James  Boyd,  eds.  Oxford.  Black  veil.  25/  yr.  III:4.  80 
pp. — Homage  to  Thomas  Mann,  J.  Lesser;  Eric  Peters 
on  Dagmar  Nick;  Symbolism  and  Pattern  in  Rilke's 
"Duino  Elegies,"  F.  David  Hoeniger. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  Mo.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  U.  $3  yr.  III:7,  8,  Special 
Numbers  (2)  (Stanford  Conference  on  Brazil).  41,  42, 
42,  48  pp. — Political  and  economic  reports  and  book 
reviews. — Acute  foreword  on  U.  S.-Hispanic  rela¬ 
tions. — Text  of  public  addresses,  reports  of  panel  ses¬ 
sions,  list  of  delegates. — Directory  of  Americans  inter¬ 
ested  in  Brazil,  compiled  by  Charles  A.  Gauld. 

The  Humanist.  Bi-mo.  Edwin  H.  Wilson,  ed.  Yel¬ 
low  Springs,  Ohio.  American  Humanist  Assn.  $2  yr. 
X:4,  5.  50,  48  pp. — Introduction  to  Character  Assassi¬ 
nation,  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins. — Democratic  Writ¬ 
ers  Verstss  the  "Class  Weapon,"  Frank  S.  Stowell;  John 
Dewey's  Humanism:  Man  Making  Himself  (I),  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Strong. 

The  Humanist  Way.  Quar.  M.  N.  Roy,  ed.  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Renaissance.  $0.75  copy.  IV:2.  84  pp. — Formerly 
T he  Marxian  Way.  Social  Evolution  and  the  Dynamics 
of  Ideas,  M.  J.  Sayeed. 

India  and  Israel.  Mo.  F.  W.  Pollack,  ed.  Bombay. 
$2.40  yr.  11:11,  12-111:1,  2.  38,  50,  38  pp.— TAe  He¬ 
brew  University. — Two  Distinguished  Women  (India’s 
Minister  of  Health  and  Israel’s  Minister  of  Labor),  M. 
G.  Bailur. — A  New  Book  Every  Four  Days,  Yisracl 
Pinchasi. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed.  Bombay. 
P.E.N.  All-India  Office.  Rs.5  copy.  XVI :6,  7,  8.  16  pp. 
ea. — Tercentenary  of  Saint  Turkaram,  Ed. — News  and 
notes  on  books  and  writers. — News,  comments,  short 
story. 

Intro.  Quar.  Louis  Brigante,  ed.  New  York.  $2  yr- 
1:1.  45  pp. — Short  stories,  poems,  book  reviews. 

Irish  Writing.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  Terence  Smith, 
eds.  Cork.  Trumpet  Books.  $1.50  yr.  No.  12.  72  pp. — 
Padraic  Colum  and  L.A.G.  Strong  on  George  Darley. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Qssarterly  Journal  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Acquisitions.  Washington.  Library  of  Congress. 
$0.35  copy.  VII  :3.  45  pp. — The  Papers  of  John  G. 
Nicolay,  Lincoln's  Secretary,  Helen  D.  Bullock;  Cssr- 
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rent  National  Bibliographies,  IV,  John  T.  Dorosh,  Cultural  Freedom;  The  Profession  of  Poetry,  Randall 
Elizabeth  A.  Gardner.  Jarrell. 


Lifeline.  Quar.  Noel  Wynyard,  ed.  London.  15/  yr. 
No.  8.  61  pp.  +  8  plates. — The  Fragmentation  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  Dermot  Morrah;  The  Anatomy  of  Loneliness,  Ian 
Colvin. 

The  Literary  Review.  Mo.  M.  G.  Menon,  man.  ed. 
Bombay.  Korath.  Rs.  7/8  yr.  1:3.  32  pp. — P.  Lai  on 
T.  S.  Eliot;  Sri  SanJ(aracharya,  K.  R.  Pisharoti. 

Lithuanian  Bulletin.  Mo.  New  York.  Lithuanian 
American  Council.  VIII:  1-6.  32  pp. 

Meanjin.  Quar.  C.  B.  Christesen,  ed.  Melbourne.  U. 
of  Melbourne.  12/  yr.  IX:  1.  78  pp. — An  International 
Theatre,  Maurice  Kurtz;  On  Australian  Literature, 
Bruce  Sutherland;  A.  R.  Chisholm  on  Paul  Valery; 
How  Are  Poets  to  Live?  Kathleen  Raine. 

Measure.  Quar.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chrm.  ed.  bd. 
Chicago.  Regnery.  $3.50  yr.  1:3.  118  pp. — Freedom  in 
Soviet  Fiction,  Vera  Alexandrova;  On  Meaning  in  Mu¬ 
sic,  Ernst  Krcnck. 

Mexican  Life.  Mo.  Howard  S.  Phillips,  ed.  Mexico 
City.  $2.50  yr.  XXVI  :6,  7,  8.  66  pp.  ea. — ^Fiction,  art, 
book  reviews. — How  Black  it  the  Legend?  Luis  E.  Val* 
carccl. — How  to  Speak  English  to  Foreigners,  Opal 
Gooden. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  Quar.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Middle  East  Institute.  $6  yr.  VI :3.  119  pp. — Israel  in 
the  Pattern  of  Middle  East  Politics,  Yaacov  Shimoni; 
bibliography  of  periodical  literature. 

Mind.  Quar.  Gilbert  Ryle,  ed.  Edinburgh.  Nelson. 
4/6  copy.  LIX:234,  235.  142  pp.  ea. — “A  Quarterly 
Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.”  The  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Christianity ,  David  Cox;  reviews  of  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Ernst  Cassirer  and  E.  Husserl’s  Erfahrung 
und  Urteil:  Untersuchungen  zur  Genealogie  der  Logik. 
— Bertrand  Russell  on  Probability,  Harold  Jeffreys;  Can 
Ethics  Do  Without  Propositions?  Jonathan  Harrison. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  Quar.  Victor  A.  Os¬ 
wald,  Jr.,  ed.  Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Southern 
California.  $3  yr.  XXXV:  1-2.  80  pp. — Existentialism, 
Oreste  F.  Pucciani;  Siegfried  B.  Puknat  on  Ernst  Wie- 
chert;  Juan  Valera's  Theory  of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake, 
Manuel  Olguin. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  John  Lewis,  ed.  London. 
Lawrence  and  Wishart.  11/  yr.  V:2,  3.  96  pp.  ea. — 
V.  V.  Yermilov  on  (against)  “reactionary”  ideas  in  the 
work  of  Dostoevsky;  Balzac  and  Stendhal,  Frida  Stew¬ 
art. — Marxism  and  Ethics,  Ed.;  The  Development  of 
Idealist  Philosophy  from  Mach  to  Heidegger,  Albert 
Fuchs. 

Monthly  Review.  Leo  Huberman,  Paul  M.  Sweezy, 
eds.  New  York.  $3  yr.  11:3,  4.  40  pp.  ea. — “An  In¬ 
dependent  Socialist  Magazine.” 

The  Norseman.  Bi-mo.  H.  K.  Lehmkuhl,  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  15/  yr.  VIII  :4.  74  pp. — The  King  of  Norway  in 
Gaelic  Folk  Lore,  Ian  Grimble;  Henrik  Ibsen — as  Seen 
from  Cambridge,  Einar  Ostvedt. 

Outposts.  Quar.  Howard  Sergeant,  ed.  Manchester. 
Meridian.  4/4  yr.  No.  14.  36  pp. — J.  B.  Pick  on  Robert 
Grave’s  poetry;  The  Poet  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  Ideal  State, 
Muriel  Spark. 

Partisan  Review.  Bi-mo.  William  Phillips,  Philip 
Rahv,  eds.  New  York.  Added  Enterprises.  $3  yr.  XVII: 
7.  118  pp. — Sidney  Hook  on  the  Berlin  Congress  for 


People  and  Freedom.  Bi-mo.  Conrad  Bonacina,  et  al., 
eds.  London.  $1  yr.  No.  1 19.  8  pp. — A  Note  on  Utopias, 
Geoffrey  Ashe. 

T he  Periodical.  Quar.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  XXVIII  :228.  48  pp. — Samples  from  recendy 
published  and  forthcoming  Oxford  University  Press 
books. 

PMLA.  6  iss.  yr.  William  Riley  Parker,  ed.  Menasha, 
Wis./New  York.  Modern  Language  Assn,  of  America. 
$7  yr.  (members).  LXV:5.  310  pp. — Lessing’s  Atti¬ 
tude  toward  Storm  and  Stress,  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail; 
Henry  W.  Hoge  on  Lope  de  Vega’s  El  principe  des- 
pehado. 

Poetry  Ireland.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  ed.  Cork. 
Trumpet  Books.  $2  yr.  No.  10.  28  pp. — Poems  by 
Denis  Devlin,  introduced  by  Niall  Sheridan. 

Prabuddha  Bharata.  Swami  Vandanananda,  ed.  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Advaita  Ashrama.  $4  yr.  LV:7.  40  pp.— Sci¬ 
entific  Knowledge  and  the  Spiritual  Ideal,  The 
Message  of  Sri  Ramakrishna,  S.  C.  Chatterjee. 

The  Record.  Bi-mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  Gratis.  VI :4,  5.  36  pp.  ea. — Report 
on  the  U.  S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
program  in  Africa. — Theatre  Horizons  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Donald  Ocnslager. 

Renascence.  Semi-ann.  John  Pick,  ed.  Catholic 
Renascence  Society.  $2  yr.  11:2.  104  pp. — Sister  M. 
Cleophas  R.  S.  M.  on  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets;  Louis  Le 
Cardonnel,  Priest-Poet,  Raymond  Christoflour. 

The  Russian  Review.  Quar.  Dimitri  von  Mohren- 
schildt,  ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  IX  :3.  92  pp. — Alexander 
Radishchev:  An  Early  Admirer  of  America,  Max  M. 
Laserson. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  Quar.  Albert  Morey  Sturte- 
vant,  man.  ed.  Menasha,  Wis.  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Scandinavian  Study.  $2  yr.  XXII  :2.  56  pp. — 
Ibsen  Imitations  and  Adaptations  at  the  ComSdie-Fran- 
(oise,  Carl  A.  Swanson;  American  Scandinavian  Bibli¬ 
ography  for  1949. 

Science  &  Society.  Quar.  Bernhard  J.  Stern,  chrm. 
ed.  bd.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XIV:  1,  2,  3.  96  pp.  ea. — 
The  T.  S.  Eliot  Myth,  Rossell  Hope  Robbins. — Tagore 
and  Class  Forces  in  India,  Ramkrishna  Mukherjee. — 
Protest  and  Irony  in  Negro  Folksong,  Russell  Ames. 

Stechert-Hafner  Book  News.  Mo.  New  York.  Gratis. 
V:l.  16  pp. — Balzac  and  Maupassant. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Nicholas  D.  Chubaty,  ed. 
New  York.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  $5  yr.  VI  :2.  94  pp. — The  Myth  of  Slavic  Unity, 
Clarence  A.  Manning;  Wasyl  Wytwycky  on  Mykhaylo 
Hayvoronsky. 

United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Loub  Dolivet,  ed.  New 
York.  $4  yr.  IV:7,  8,  9.  80,  64,  64  pp. — War  Begins 
in  the  Classroom,  David  Cort;  The  Death  of  Romantic 
Love,  Tibor  Koeves;  Read  All  About  It!  Leo  Lania; 
special  section  on  Canada:  Profile  of  a  Bilingual  Cul¬ 
ture,  Ted  Allen. — The  Young  Employers  of  France, 
Georges  Verpraet,  Edwin  Muller. — Special  section  on 
Israel:  Report  on  the  Arts  and  Letters,  Edward  A. 
Norman. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  Joseph 
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P.  BHckensderfer,  ed.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers 
U.  (for  the  Library  of  Congress).  $3.50  yr.  VI :2.  ix 
+  126  pp. — Reviews  selected  recently  published 
American  books. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Irr.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries.  No.  61.  88 
pp.  +  11  plates. — Stalin  in  Literature  and  Art,  Leonid 
Lronov,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  et  al. 

The  Wind  and  the  Rain.  Quar.  Neville  Braybrooke, 
ed.  London.  Phoenix  Press.  8/6  yr.  VI  :4.  76  pp. — Con¬ 
cupiscence  and  the  Novel,  Ed.;  Derek  Traversi  on 
Othello. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  Willett  L.  Hardin, 
ed.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  Southern  California.  $2  yr.  XXI: 

2.  110  pp. 

Zero.  Quar.  Albert  Benveniste,  Thembtocles  Hoetis, 
eds.  Tangier,  Morocco.  Zero  Press.  $3  yr.  No.  3-4. 
160  pp. — Art,  France  Today,  and  Indications,  Basil 
Rikcozi;  Children's  Cradle  Songs  (A  lectme),  Fede¬ 
rico  Garda  Lorca. 

Various  Languages 

Uterdrni  Noviny.  Mo.  Donit  Sajner,  ed.  Praha.  Or- 
bis.  1950:6.  16  pp. — Ed.  on  the  poet  Stanislav  K.  Neu¬ 
mann;  Pohled  na  ceskpu  literaturu  Prerodu  (III),  Jaro- 
mir  Lang;  Vladimir  Smrz  on  Charles  Dickens. 

Podium.  Mo.  G.  Borgers,  ed.  seer.  ’s-Graveland.  De 
Driehoek.  11  fl.  yr.  VI  :6.  72  pp. — Poeziekroniek,,  Paul 
Rodenko. 

V.  E.  V.-Berichten.  Mo.  R.  F.  Lissens,  ed.  Antwerpen. 
Vlaams  Economisch  Verbond.  August  1950  (Special 
number).  90  pp. — Articles  by  various  outstanding  fig¬ 
ures  in  Flemish  letters  on  Guido  Geselle  (tl899),  his 
influence  upon  literature;  articles  on  Flemish  prose 
after  1900;  literary  criticism  and  the  stage. 

Le  Carte  Parlanti.  Mo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  500  1.  yr. 
XI  :2.  26  pp. — ^Ugo  Fasolo  on  the  contemporary  painter 
Ardengo  Soffici. 

Letteratura-Arte  Contemporanea.  Bi-mo.  Alessandro 
Bonsand,  dir.  Firenze.  Carnesecchi.  $6  yr.  1:3.  88  pp. 
— La  "Nedda”  del  Verga  fra  romanticismo  e  realismo, 
Adriano  Seroni. 

Lihri  e  Riviste.  Mo.  Roma.  Consiglio  dei  Ministri.  $4 
yr.  IV:Giugno  1950.  32  pp. — Bibliography  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  war  period  1939-1945. 

Paragone.  Mo.  Roberto  Longhi,  dir.  Firenze.  San- 
soni.  3,600  1.  yr.  1:1.  64  pp. — Proposte  per  una  critica 
d’arte,  Roberto  Longhi. 

Ulisse.  Quar.  Maria  Luisa  Astaldi,  Rafaele  Contu, 
dirs.  Roma.  3,000  1.  (6  nos.)  IV :2,  fasc.  11,  12.  157, 
99  pp. — Venti  anni  di  poesia  italiana  (1919-1939); 
Adriano  Seroni;  La  letteratura  del  dopoguerra,  Leone 
Piccioni;  I  critici  d’oggi,  Emilio  Cecchi. — Articles  on 
modern  painting  and  sculpture;  George  Ortvell  critico 
e  saggista,  Maria  Luisa  AstaldL 

vita  e  pensiero.  Mo.  Agostino  Gemelli  O.  F.  M., 
Mons.  Francesco  Olgiati,  dirs.  Milano.  3,500  1.  yr. 
XXXIII  :7,  8.  62,  52  pp. — II  teatro  di  Gabriel  Marcel, 
Carlo  Falconi. — Via  delle  rimembranze  (on  G.  Leo¬ 
pardi),  A.  Ruschioni;  Canto  e  pianto  di  poeti  russi,  A. 
Somigliana. 

V induet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic  Stang,  ed.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  20  kr.  yr.  1950:5,  6.  80  pp.  ea. — "Kondenserte 


romaner,”  Ed.;  Trygyve  Greiff  on  Louis  Kvalstad;  Ufa 
Ehrenburgs  “Stormen,”  Sigurd  Fasting  Jacobsen;  St^ 
Pedersen  on  Trygyve  Braat0y;  Leif  Waerenskjold  on 
Ernst  Jiinger. — Arne  Ramon  Riistpl  on  Odd  Eidem; 
fames  foyce,  Arne  R0ed;  Hans  Hergin  on  Runar 
Schildt;  Arne  Worren  on  Ernst  Cassirer;  Thomas  Mann 
Leser,  Alfred  Neumann;  Ernst  Jiinger,  Karl  O.  An¬ 
dersen. 

Kultura.  Mo.  Jerzy  Giedroyc,  ed.  Paris.  Libella. 
7/33-8/34.  240  pp. — Przyjaciele-Mosf^ale  (Mickk- 
wicz’  attitude  toward  the  Russians),  Zygmunt  Markie- 
wicz;  Prolegomena  do  historii  naszyeh  czasduf,  Michal 
Sokolnicki. 

Boletim  Bibliografico  Agir.  Quar.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Agir.  11:2.  8  pp. — Notas  sobre  Verlaine,  Roberto  Alvim 
Correia. 

Revista  de  Guimardes.  Quar.  Guimaraes.  Sociedade 
Martins  Sarmento.  40$  yr.  LX:  1-2.  337  pp. — Shal(e- 
speare  e  Garrett,  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

Revista  de  Historia.  Quar.  E.  Sim5es  de  Paula,  dir. 
Sao  Paulo.  $5  yr.  1:3.  162  pp. — Augusto  Comte  e  at 
origens  do  Positivismo,  J.  Cruz  Costa. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  10  bs.  yr.  Alvaro  Pinto,  dir. 
Lisboa.  $8  yr.  XV:87.  84  pp. — Qual  serd  o  destino  da 
lingua  portuguesa  na  India?  (conclusion),  Sebastiao 
Morao  Correia. 

Studium.  Quar.  J.  Pitombo,  ed.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva. 
1$  copy.  1:3.  32  pp. — Interview  with  the  poet  Jamil 
Almansur  Haddad. 

Sul.  Mo.  Anibal  Nunes  Pbes,  ed.  Floriantipolb,  Bra¬ 
sil.  24$  yr.  111:11.  28  pp. — Poems,  short  stories,  article 
on  the  sculptor  Moacir  Fernandes. 

"OC."  Quar.  Ismael  Guard,  du.  Tolosa  (Toulouse). 
Letras  Occitanas.  100  fr.  yr.  X:9.  48  pp. — Peue  Ro- 
queta  on  the  poetry  of  Joseph  d'Arbaud. 

Novoselye.  Irr.  Sofiya  Pregel,  ed.  Parb.  S.N.T.E.  $4 
yr.  No.  42-44.  228  pp. — Short  stories  by  T.  A.  Bunin; 
literary  essays  by  Aleksey  Remizov,  Teffi,  and  others. 

Ord  och  Bild.  10  bs.  yr.  Sven  Rinman,  ed.  Stock¬ 
holm.  24  kr.  yr.  LIX:7.  48  +  viii  +  2  ill. — Den 
litteroere  nytSrsfejde  1880,  Troels  G.  Jprgensen;  Frin 
Stock^holms  teatrar,  Holger  Ahlenius. 

Prisma.  Bi-mo.  Erik  Lindegren,  ed.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  18.50  kr.  yr.  1950:2,  3.  88,  64  pp. — Et  teaser 
fuldt  af  fagfol^  ...»  Ebbe  Neergaard;  Benedictsson, 
Brandes  och  Book.,  Orjan  Lindberger. — En  jullkomlig 
minnisk<s,  Tora  Dahl;  Rabbe  Enckell  on  Gunnar  Eke- 
lof’s  poetry. 

Multi-lingual 

Acta  Linguistica.  3  bs.  yr.  Loub  Hjelmslev,  ed. 
Copenhagen.  Munksgaard.  20  kr.  yr.  V:3.  44  pp. — Le 
point  de  vue  historique  en  linguistique,  Alf  Sommerfelt 

The  American-German  Review.  Bi-mo.  Howard  W. 
Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  Memorbl 
Foundation.  $3  yr.  XVI :6.  40  pp. — Helen  Kuk  Schmidt 
and  Julius  Seelye  Bixler  on  Bach;  Klapphom  and 
Klapperhorn,  Gustav  E.  Mueller. 

Bulletin  for  Libraries.  {Bulletin  d  I' Intention  det 
Bibliotheques).  Mo.  Parb.  Ul^CO.  $2  yt.  IV:6.  40 
pp. — Notes,  information,  bibliographical  Ibtings,  brief 
reviews. 

The  Canadian  Modern  Language  Review.  Quar. 
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George  A.  Klinck,  ed.  Toronto.  $3  yr.  VI  :4.  40  pp. — 
A  Few  Remarl(s  on  Semantics,  H.  L.  Humphries. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  Semi-ann.  Franz  Blatt,  ed. 
Copenhagen.  Gyldendal.  23  kr.  yr.  X:l,  2.  169,  102 
pp. — Verwendung  von  Abstracta  in  der  direkfen  Rede 
bei  Homer,  Per  Krarup;  Platos  Ideen-Zahlen,  Gustav 
lunge;  Seneca’s  Tragedies:  Notes  and  Interpretations, 
Gunnar  Carlsson. — The  Origin  and  Development  of 
Roman  Comic  Metres,  W.  B.  Sedgwick;  "Vinum  Fa- 
lernum,"  contribution  h  V etude  de  la  semantique  latine 
au  haut  moyen-dge,  Emile  Brouette. 

The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin.  Mo.  London.  Con¬ 
tinental  Publishers  fit  Dbtributors.  3d  copy.  XVI  :6,  7. 
32  pp.  ea. — Descriptive  listings  in  French  and  English 
of  forthcoming  publications. 

Edition.  Mo.  Eugen  Th.  Rimli,  ed.  Zurich.  Frau- 
miinstcr.  $1  yr.  No.  3.  12  pp. — Trilingual  (English, 
French,  German)  International  Book  Advertiser. 

Hesperia.  3  iss.  yr.  Schweizerisches  Institut  fiir  Aus- 
landsforschung,  ed.  Zurich.  Leemann.  10.50  Sw.  £r.  yr. 
1:1,  2,  3, 11:4.  64,  70,  80,  62  pp. — Ameril^a — eine  Idee, 
E.  Fuetcr. — America  als  E^ahrung,  Adolf  Keller. — 
Das  heutige  Peru,  Arnald  Steiger.— One  World  (on 
comparative  literature),  Fritz  Ernst. 

Hispania.  Quar.  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed.  Baltimore, 
Md.  $3  yr.  Vol.  XXXIII  :3.  95  pp. — Los  idiomas,  fun- 
damento  de  la  educacion,  Germin  Arciniegas;  The 
Indianista  Novel  Since  1889,  Gerald  E.  Wade  and 
William  H.  Archer. 

Hispanic  Review.  Quar.  O.  H.  Green,  J.  E.  Gillet, 

M  tt 

Students  of  present-day  German  letters  will  consult 
with  profit  the  Literatur  in  der  Presse  section  of  the 
excellent  literary  monthly  Welt  und  Wort,  published 
by  Heliopolis-Verlag  from  Tubingen.  This  useful  col¬ 
umn  lists  articles  and  monographs  pertaining  to  con¬ 
temporary  authors  and  their  works  published  in  Ger¬ 
man  language  newspapers,  weeklies  and  periodicals. 

We  think  that  the  initial  issue  of  a  periodical  calls 
for  special  attention  and  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  world.  Therefore,  we  give  a  figurative  handshake 
of  introduction  to  The  Amateur  Book^  Collector,  edited 
by  W.  B.  Thorsen  and  published  in  Chicago.  It  “will 
be  international  in  scope.  Of  this  issue  alone,  five 
thousand  copies  were  mailed  abroad.  Every  continent 
is  represented  in  our  files,  with  most  of  the  foreign 
mailing  going  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.” 

Also  our  greetings  to  two  Italian  periodicals,  Rivista 
di  Letterature  Moderne,  directed  by  two  professors  of 
the  University  of  Florence,  Carlo  Pellegrini  and  Vitto¬ 
rio  Santoli,  and  to  Paragone  (somewhat  belatedly), 
published  in  Florence  also,  by  Sansoni  Editore,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Roberto  Longhi.  Both  are  of  interest  and 
cultural  importance. 

Meanjin,  the  Australian  literary  quarterly  edited  by 
C.  B.  Christesen,  has  achieved  ten  years  of  continuous 
publication.  Congratulations  to  a  valiant  confrere,  and 
best  wishes  for  a  future  ambitiously  outlined  by  C.B.C. 
b  his  declaration:  “Next  year,  with  a  decade  behind 


eds.  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  $6  yr.  XVIIItS.  91  pp. — La 
formaciSn  del  pensamiento  de  Unamuno.  Una  ex- 
periencia  decisiva:  la  crisis  de  1897,  Antonio  Sinchez 
Barbudo. 

Latinoamerica.  Mo.  Jos6  A.  Romero,  ed.  Mexico  City. 
Buena  Prensa.  $3  yr.  11:20,  21.  49  pp.  ea. 

Points.  Bi-mo.  Marcel  Bisiaux,  Smdbad  Vail,  eds. 
Paris.  Society  Internationale  d’Echanges  Litt6raires. 
$0.60  copy.  May-June,  July-Sept  1950.  96,  110  pp. — 
L’existentialisme  n’est  pas  un  vain  mot,  Benoit  Braun. 
— Cinq  annees  de  thedtre,  Arthur  Adamov;  Signale- 
ment  de  Jean  Genet,  Francois  Sentein. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne.  Quar.  Carlo  Pelle¬ 
grini,  Vittorio  Santoli,  dirs.  Firenze.  Lmgue  Estere.  $3 
yr.  1:1.  90  pp. — U heritage  d'Erasme,  Augustm  Renau- 
det;  Goethe  e  V opera  italiana,  Alfredo  Orel. 

Romance  Philology.  Quar.  Yakov  Malkiel,  ed.  Berk¬ 
eley,  Calif.  U.  of  California  Press.  $5  yr.  III:4.  108  pp. 
— Presentaxione  del  "Dizionario  etimologico  italiano," 
Carlo  Battisti. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum.  {Music  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  Quar.  Bern.  8  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XXXVI:2.  36 
pp. — 50  Jahre  Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum,  Karl 
Weber. 

Trivium.  Quar.  Theophil  Spoerri,  Emil  Staiger,  eds. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  10  Sw.  fr.  yr.  VIII:1,  2.  84,  80  pp. — 
Situation  des  franzdsischen  Romans,  Julius  Rutsch; 
Ernst  Leisi’s  interpretation  of  Rilke’s  Sonette  an  Or¬ 
pheus;  Neugriechisch  als  Staff  zur  Wortkurut,  J.  M. 
V.  Planta. — Caratteri  del  romanzo  italiano.  Carlo  Bo. 

M  U 

us,  we  hope  to  publish  a  monthly  magazme:  quarterly 
is  far  too  long  between  drinks!”  Incidentally,  having 
long  been  puzzled  by  the  periodical’s  title,  we  are  now 
informed  that  “Meanjm”  was  the  aboriginal  name  for 
Brisbane,  where  the  magazine  was  first  published.  The 
word  is  pronounced  Me-an-jin,  the  accent  falling  on 
the  second  syllable. 

It  has  lately  been  our  sad  duty  to  insert  obituary 
notes  announcing  the  disappearance  of  many  a  meri¬ 
torious  Britbh  literary  periodical.  After  the  suspension 
of  Horizon,  Strand  Magazine  and  New  Writing,  there 
is  indeed  a  sad  and  alarming  void.  Commenting  m 
Die  Neue  Zeitung  on  that  disastrous  death  rate  of 
literary  periodicals  m  England,  Peter  de  Mendelssohn 
takes  a  rather  pessimistic  view: 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer 
in  England  a  single  literary  periodical  of  rank  able 
and  willing  to  publish  a  literary  piece  of  more  than 
three  typewritten  pages,  a  literarily  exacting  short  story 
or  a  poem  of  whatever  length.  This  does  not  hurt  only 
the  young  and  unknown  authors.  Even  for  the  essays 
of  Herbert  Read,  Stephen  Spender,  Raymond  Morti¬ 
mer,  Osbert  Sitwell,  for  the  poems  of  Rayne,  Cecil 
Day  Lewis,  Edith  Sitwell  and  W.  H.  Auden,  for  the 
short  stories  of  V.  S.  Pritchett.  .  .  .  there  now  is  no 
forum  any  more.  This  is  a  situation  that  never  before 
exbted  in  the  literary  tradition  of  England.  If  it  b  not 
.  .  .  quickly  remedied,  it  will  become  a  lasting  one. 
And  that  would  mean  slowly  but  surely  the  drymg  up 
and  dying  out  of  the  creative  experiment  m  Engibh 
literattire.” 
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French:  Literature 

Alphonse  dc  Lamartine.  Correspondance  generate  de 
1830  a  1848.  Vol.  II:  1834-1836.  Maurice  Levaillant, 
ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1948.  xiii  +  267  pp. 
— 300  letters,  34  published  for  first  time,  carefully  an¬ 
notated. 


— Imaginary  journey  to  Aix-en-Provence;  poetizes  the 
charms  of  the  town  and  of  a  dream-girl. 

Barthclemy  G.  Lachelier.  L’dge  ingrat  {Vissouville 
II).  Montrul.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France.  1950.  339 
pp.,  ill.  $2.25. — A  small  boy  relates  life  as  he  experi¬ 
ences  it  in  a  small  village. 


Henri  Massis.  D' Andre  Gide  h  Marcel  Proust.  Lyon. 
Lardanchet.  1948.  386  pp.  360  fr, — Exhaustive  an¬ 
alysis  of  Gide’s  personality,  work  and  influence;  less 
thorough  but  sensitive  analysis  of  Proust 

Thomas  R.  Palfrey.  Le  panorama  litteraire  de  I'Eu- 
rope  (1833-34).  Une  revue  legitimiste  sous  la  Mo¬ 
narc  Ate  de  Juillet.  Evanston.  Northwestern  University 
Press.  1950.  154  pp. — Statistical  data  on  a  short-lived 
Paris  review  which  “represente  I’effort  des  bien  pen- 
sants  . . .  pour  arreter  le  dcveloppement  du  romantisme 
liberal  d’apra  1830  et  pour  le  faire  revenir  ^  cet  ideal 
d’un  romantisme  classique,  royaliste  et  catholique  dans 
ses  inspirations,  qu’avait  connu  la  Restauration.” 

Mario  Roques,  ttudes  de  litterature  jrangmse.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1949.  162  pp. — Brief  studies 
on  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Au- 
cassin  et  Nicolette,  Villon,  Apollinaire,  etc.  ^me  re¬ 
printed  from  scholarly  journals. 

French:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Albert  Ayguesparse.  L'heure  de  la  verite.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1947.  228  pp.  195  fr. — A  domineering  woman, 
her  two  sons,  and  the  frustrated  love  affair  of  one  of 
them. 

Georges  Blond.  L’lle  de  la  Deesse.  Paris.  Fayard 
(Montrul.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1950.  325  pp. 
390  fr. — Imagined  atomic  destruction  of  a  forbidding 
bland  near  Alaska  and  of  its  inhabitants. 


Rene  Masson.  Les  gamins  du  Roi-de-Sicile.  Park. 
Laffont.  1950.  260  pp.  330  fr. — The  kidnapping  of  a 
14-year-old  rich  boy  by  a  gang  of  youthful  hoodlums. 

Natalie  Anderson  Scott.  L’histoire  de  Mrs.  Murphy. 
Pierre  Jean  Duval,  tr.  New  York.  Mcditerrancennes. 
1950.  440  pp.  $2.50. — French  version  advertbed  as 
having  “unsurpassed  pathos,  keen  realism,  poignant  in¬ 
tensity.” 

French:  Verse 

Andre  Blanchard.  Ton  silence,  6  joie.  Parb.  Laffont 
1948.  158  pp.  400  fr. — Six  groups  of  poems,  varying 
in  style. 

Marcel  Flamagne.  Routes  de  I’homme.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicitc.  1949.  63  pp.,  ill. — Religious  verse. 

Jean  Poilvet  Le  Guenn.  Printemps  dpre.  Maroc 
Marches  de  France,  n.d.  17  pp. — Scenes  with  indicated 
sound  effects,  poetry  inspired  by  Verlaine. 

French:  Essays  and  Reporting 

Princesse  Bibesco.  La  Duchesse  de  Guermantes.  Parb. 
Plon.  1950.  xiii  -|“  175  pp.  240  fr. — Letters  from 
Proust  to  the  Comtesse  de  Chevigne  reveal  the  latter 
as  the  inspiration  for  Proust’s  heroine. 

Marcel  Braunschvig.  Derniers  regards  interieurt. 
Parb.  Armand  Colin.  1950.  167  pp. — Psychological 
and  ethical  observations,  continuing  Regards  interieurt. 


Andre  Brugel.  La  resurrection  des  corps.  Montrul. 
Chantecler.  1949.  258  pp.  $U5. — A  psychiatrbt  helps 
a  young  doctor  who  blames  himself  for  the  death 
of  hb  fianew. 


Aline  Caro-Delvaille.  L’Amerique  sans  Hollywood. 
Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1949.  231  pp.  300  fr. — A  lecturer 
who  spent  30  years  in  the  U.  S.  depicts  the  average 
American. 


Carlo  Coccioli.  Le  bal  des  igares.  Yves  Velan,  tr. 
Parb.  Flammarion.  1950.  233  pp.  350  fr. — ^Portrait  of 
a  secret  Italy. 

Pierre  Daninos.  L’eternal  second.  Paris.  Jeune  Par- 
que.  1949.  251  pp.  350  fr. — The  second  “nose”  of  a 
perfume  industry  sees  hb  role  of  second-best  as  the 
pattern  of  his  life. 

Henri  Davignon.  Un  penitent  de  Fumes.  Parb.  Plon. 
1950.  243  pp.  240  fr. — A  participant  in  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession,  first  moved  by  pride,  feels  its  renovating  power. 
Charming  scenes  of  village  life. 

Pierre  Girard.  La  grotte  de  Venus.  Parb.  Egloff. 
1948.  383  pp.  370  fr. — Subtle,  humorous  short  stories. 

Fernand  Gregh.  Thedtre.  Vol.  I:  Thedtre  Feerique. 
Parb.  Nagel.  1950.  281  pp.  330  fr. — Contains  La  Belle 
au  hois  dormant  and  Le  Petit  Poucet. 

Emile  Henriot.  Le  diable  a  I’ hotel  ou  les  plaisirs 
imaginaires.  Parb.  Plon.  New  ed.,  1950.  254  pp.  270  fr. 


French:  Art 

Roger  Avermaete.  James  Ensor. — Charles  Bernard. 
Opsomer. — Jules  Bosmant.  Richard  Heintz. — August 
Corbet.  Walter  Vaes. — Franz  Hellens.  Henri  Evene- 
poel. — Louis  Pierard.  Pierre  Paulus. — Andre  de  Bidder. 
George  Minne. — Maurice  Roelants.  Edgar  Tytgat. — 
Anvers.  Ministcre  de  I’lnstruction  Publique.  1947,  1948. 
60  Bel.  fr.  ea. — Illustrated  monographs  covering  many 
phases  of  Belgium’s  vigorous  art  of  today. 

Albert  Dasnoy.  Les  beaux  jours  du  romantisme 
beige.  Bruxelles.  Jaric.  1948.  223  pp.  +  16  plates.  120 
Bel.  fr. — Deals  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  letters 
from  the  decline  of  neoclassicism  to  the  beginnings  of 
realism. 

Elie  Faure.  Histoire  de  Part.  L’esprit  des  formes, 
Paris.  Plon.  1949.  308  pp.  +  63  plates.  870  fr. — ^The 
crowning  work  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  art 
lover,  probing  the  essence  of  man’s  creative  impulse. 
Republbhed. 
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Alfred  Leroy.  Histoire  de  la  peinture  italienne.  Paris. 
Plon.  1948.  iii  +  398  pp.  +  61  plates.  580  fr. — ^Traces 
the  evolution  of  the  great  schools  and  artists  between 
the  13th  and  19th  centuries. 

Trench:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ch.  Andre.  L’ideal  sacerdotal.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay. 
1950.  127  pp.  150  fr. — Instructions  to  seminary  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 

Anonymous.  L’evolution  redemptrice  du  P.  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin.  Paris.  Cidre.  1950.  174  pp.  210  fr. — 
Presentation  (and  criticism)  of  Teilhardian  doctrines 
of  evolutionary  Chrbtianity. 

G.  Hunermann.  Le  mendiant  de  Grenade.  M.  Grand- 
claudon,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  333  pp.  390  fr. 
— Traces  across  Spain,  Africa,  Austria  the  sacrificial 
life  and  good  deeds  of  Saint  Jean  de  Dieu. 

Dom  Pius  Parsch.  Pour  bien  comprendre  la  messe. 
M.  Grandclaudon,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  157 
pp.  180  fr. — Origin  and  significance  of  Mass,  expla¬ 
nation  of  its  parts. 

Cardinal  Tisserant.  L’Eglise  militante.  Paris.  Bloud 
&  Gay.  1950.  160  pp.  180  fr. — ^The  Church  east  of  the 
Iron  Curtain;  persecutions;  religion  as  the  bulwark  of 
western  civilization. 

Maurice  de  Wulf.  Initiation  h  la  philosophie  Tho- 
miste.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  194  pp. 
50  Bel.  fr. — Combines  brevity  and  clarity  in  a  classic 
introduction  to  the  major  problems  of  Thomism. 

Trench:  History  and  Biography 

Emile  Massoulard.  Prehistoire  et  protohistoire 
d'Egypte.  Paris.  Institut  d'Ethnologie.  1949.  Large 
format,  xxi  +  568  pp.  text;  cx  full  page  engravings. — 
Dealing  with  the  period  before  the  invention  of  writ¬ 
ing,  the  book  is  based  entirely  on  the  evidence  of 
archaeological  remains. 

Henryk  Opienski.  /.  /.  Paderewski-  Lausanne.  Spes. 
New  ed.,  1948.  xviii  +  148  pp.  -|-  23  plates.  6.75  Sw. 
fr. — By  an  intimate  companion  of  Paderewski;  un¬ 
published  documents  and  pictures;  3  prefaces:  as  poli¬ 
tician,  as  composer,  as  pianist. 

Rene  S^illot.  Survol  de  I’histoire  du  monde.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1949.  311  pp.  350  fr. — ^The  rise  and  fall  of 
civilizations;  man  as  a  perpetual  recommencement. 
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French  belles  lettres  recalls  his  adventures  as  a  young 
would-be  art  broker  in  Parb. 

Trench:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

Suzanne  Le  B^gue.  Esscu  de  psychologie  du  detenu. 
Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1950.  132  pp.  165  fr. — Social 
worker  proposes  solutions  born  of  experience  with 
prisoners. 

Charles  Moraze.  Essai  sur  la  civilisation  d’Occident. 
Vol.  I.  L’Homme.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1950.  ix  + 
254  pp.  480  fr. — Geographic  and  demographic  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  European  civilization. 

French:  Linguistics  and 

language  Reference  Bool^s 

Joseph  Hanse.  Dictionnaire  des  difficultes  gram- 
maticales  et  lexicologiques.  Paris/Bruxelles.  Baude. 
1949.  759  pp.^Based  on  standard  dictionaries  and 
the  usage  of  master  stylists;  censures  both  ultra -purists 
and  slipshod  upstarts. 

Ch.  Sacleux.  Dictionnaire  Franfcus-Swahili.  Paris. 
Institut  d'Ethnologie.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  755  2-col.  pp. — 
By  a  former  Catholic  missionary  to  Zanzibar.  Much 
grammatical  and  cyclopedic  information,  but  every¬ 
thing  under  one  alphabet. 

French:  Travel  and  Geography 

Jean  Despois.  L’Afrique  blanche  fran^aise  I:  L’Afri- 
que  du  Nord.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1949.  xvi  -f-  624  pp.  -J*  3  charts  +  8  plates.  900  fr. — 
Geology,  climate,  agriculture,  hbtory,  law,  economy. 

Emma  Lambotte.  Prestiges  d’Anvers.  Bruxelles. 
Aujourd’hui.  1949.  110  pp. — Profusely  illustrated 
guide  book. 

Max  Sorre.  Les  fondements  de  la  geographie  hu- 
maine.  Vol.  II.  Les  fondements  techniques.  2  parts. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1948,  1950.  608,  419  pp.,  ill. 
1,100,  1,000  fr. — Part  I:  Techniques  of  social  life, 
geography  of  energy,  conquest  of  space;  Part  II;  Tech¬ 
niques  of  production  and  utilization  of  raw  materials. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Jean  de  I’Espw.  Natur  et  nous.  Parb.  Plon.  1950. 
vi  +  297  pp.,  ill.  390  fr. — The  illness:  man  has  lost 
control  of  hb  development;  the  cure:  return  to  natural 
laws. 


Henri  Valentino.  Madame  de  Condorcet.  Ses  amis 
et  set  amours.  (1764-1822).  Paris.  Librairie  Acade- 
mique  Perrin.  1950.  283  pp.  300  fr. — Colorful  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  and  talented  woman;  her  part  in  the 
Revolution. 

Marcel  Vanhamme.  Les  environs  de  Bruxelles.  Pro¬ 
menades  dans  le  passe.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite. 
1950.  96  pp.  +  31  plates.  75  Bel.  fr. — Chateaux, 
churches,  old  farms,  abbeys  whose  history  b  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  capital. 

Trench:  Memoirs 

Guillain  de  Bcnouville,  ed.  Vie  exemplaire  du  com¬ 
mandant  d'Estienne  d'Orves.  Parb.  Plon.  1950.  335  pp. 
+  8  plates.  360  fr. — A  navy  captain’s  letters  and  jour¬ 
nals  revealing  his  high  moral  courage  in  the  face  of 
impending  execution  by  the  Nazb. 

Maurice  Sachs.  Chronique  joyeuse  et  scandaleuse. 
Parb.  Correa.  1948.  196  pp. — An  enfant  terrible  of 


German:  Literature 

Dante  Alighieri.  Die  Gdttliche  Komodie.  August 
Vezin,  ed.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1950.  361  pp.  7.50  dm. 
— Selections,  linked  by  brief  descriptions  of  omitted 
text,  with  introductory  note  and  helpful  appendix 
Stdtten  und  Gestalten  der  Gdttlichen  Komodie;  mainly 
intended  for  school  use. 

Kasimb  Edschmid,  ed.  Georg  Buchners  gesammelte 
Werke.  Miinchen.  D«ch.  1948.  445  pp.  +  14  plates. 
— Objective  edition,  stimulating  introduction. 

Die  Einkehr.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wunderlich  Verlag 
Hermann  Leins.  1950.  95  pp.,  ill. — Selections  from  re¬ 
cent  publications  by  Wunderlich-Leins  authors. 

Karl  Toggenburger.  Die  Werkstatt  der  deutschen 
Klassik-  Goethes  und  Schillers  Diskussion  des  /^«nrr/e- 
rischen  Schaffens.  Zurich.  Atlantb.  1948.  199  pp.  7 
Sw.  fr. — Discussion  of  the  esthetics  and  problems  of 
German  classicbm. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


German:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann — was  nun?  Hamburg. 
Rowohlt  New  cd.,  1950.  294  pp.  1.50  dm. — The  late 
author’s  best-known  novel,  first  published  in  1932. 
Pocketbook  ed. 

Eberhard  Frowein.  Die  eiseme  Ann.  Wien.  Zsolnay. 
1949.  371  pp.  38.50  $. — Story  of  the  hosiery  industry. 

Graham  Greene.  Am  Abgrund  des  Lebens.  Magda 
H.  Larsen,  tr.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt  New  ed.,  1950.  299 
pp.  1.50  dm. — English  title:  Brighton  Rock..  Pocket- 
bmk  ed. 

Walther  Harich.  Jean  Paul  in  Heidelberg.  Dobel. 
Dobel-Verlag.  1948.  84  pp.,  ill.  3.20  dm. — Reprint  of 
charming  study,  in  short-story  form,  of  a  significant 
episode,  with  twelve  pen-drawings  by  Alfred  Kubin. 

Georg  Hensel.  Nachtfahrt.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 
1949.  172  pp.  5.50  dm. — An  individual’s  experiences 
u{>on  returning  to  his  war-torn  home  town,  fancifully 
told. 

Hans  Henny  Jahnn.  Fluss  ohne  Ufer.  II.  Die  Nieder- 
schrift  des  Gustav  Anias  Horn.  Miinchen.  Weismann. 
1949.  830  pp.  18  dm. — ^Irrational  characters;  dream¬ 
like  sequences  of  crimes. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Das  Dschungelbuch.  Hamburg. 
Rowohlt  New  ed.,  1950.  153  pp.  1.50  dm. — Forever 
Mowgli.  Pocketbook  ed. 

Carl  Pidoll.  Verklungenes  Spiel.  Innsbruck.  Oester- 
reichische  Verlagsanstalt  1949.  349  pp. — A  friend  of 
Beethoven  tells  the  story  of  the  composer’s  last  years. 

Jurgen  Rausch.  Nachtwanderung.  Stuttgart  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt  1949.  159  pp.  6.80  dm. — A  night¬ 
mare — and  a  labyrinth  of  words,  under  the  all  too 
fitting  motto  “Das  Verborgene  ist  das  Verborgene,  weil 
das  Versteckte  dariiber  liegt.’’ 

Arnold  Schwengeler.  Der  Fdlscher.  Bern.  Francke. 
1949.  84  pp.  3.75  Sw.  fr. — Life  story  of  the  Dutch 
art  counterfeiter  Han  van  Meegeren. 

Kurt  Tucholsky.  Schlost  Gripsholm.  Hamburg.  Ro¬ 
wohlt  New  ed.,  1950.  156  pp.,  ill. — Witty,  charming 
love  story,  first  published  in  1931.  Pocketbook  ed. 

Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Versunkene  Welt;  Ge- 
schichte  einer  Kindheit.  Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1949. 
316  pp.  6.80  dm. — New  edition  of  Blumbergshof;  nos¬ 
talgic  evocation  of  lusty  country  life  on  Baltic  estates 
during  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 

German:  Verse 

Volodimir  Derzawin,  ed.  Gelb  und  Blau,  Moderne 
Ukrainische  Dichtung  in  Auswahl.  Augsburg.  Bilous. 
1948.  96  pp. — Reflects  positions  of  exiled  writers. 

Jar  Slavutyc  Spiegel  und  Erneuerung.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  “Brama  Sofii.”  1949.  20  pp. — ^Translated  from 
the  Ukrainian  by  Volodimir  Derzawin. 

German:  Essays 

Carlos  Astrada,  et  al.  Martin  Heideggers  Einfluss  auf 
die  Wissenschaften.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  174  pp.  14.50 
Sw.  fr. — Essays  in  celebration  of  Heidegger’s  60th 
birthday,  showing  his  influence  on  theology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  history  of  philosophy,  etc. 

Hermann  Hesse.  Krieg  und  Frieden.  Zurich.  Fretz 
&  Wasmuth.  1946.  266  pp.  13.80  Sw.  fr. — Collection 


of  articles  published  in  various  papers  since  1914,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Romain  Rolland. 

Margit  Petermann.  Die  Antwort.  Dusseldorf. 
Schwann.  1950.  387  pp.  +  3  plates.  9.80  dm.— A 
guide  for  young  women,  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint, 
with  contributions  by  Langgasser,  Bergengruen,  et  al. 

German:  History  and  Geography 

Hanns  Arens.  Stefan  Zweig.  Sein  Leben — Sein  Werk. 
Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1949.  239  pp.,  ill.  9  dm. — ^Me¬ 
morial  contributions  by  Romain  Rolland,  Bruno  Wal¬ 
ter,  Franz  Werfel,  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Friderike  Maria 
Zweig,  et  al.;  two  letters  by  Rilke. 

Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Unter  Zaren  und  ge- 
krbnten  Frauen.  Graz.  PusteL  13th  ed.,  1949.  xviii  -|- 
449  pp.  -h  38  plates.  51  s. — Based  upon  the  personal 
papers  of  Czarina  Marie  of  Russia  and  her  brother 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  mirroring  the  historical 
events  and  personalities  from  the  1840’s  to  the  1880’$. 
First  published  in  1936. 

Hanns  Gert  von  Esebeck.  Afrikanische  Schicksalt- 
jahre.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1949.  284  pp.  -|-  2  plates. 

9.80  dm. — Detailed  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Rommel  and  Wavell  for  the  control  of  North  Africa, 
by  a  general  on  Rommel’s  staff. 

B.  G.  Grekow.  Die  russische  Kultur  der  Kiewer 
Periode.  Moskau.  Verlag  fiir  fremdsprachige  Literatur. 
1947.  120  pp.  31  plates.  $0.40  u.s. — German  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  survey  of  Kievan  Russia  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Russian  scholar;  also  available  in  English. 

Richard  Kiihn.  Goethe.  Eine  mcdizinische  Bio- 
graphie.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  1949.  59  pp.  +  3  plates. 

4.80  dm. — A  physician  studies  Goethe,  finds  him  sen¬ 
sitive,  troubled  with  hypochondria,  and  lists  thirty  of 
the  more  serious  ailments  from  which  he  successively 
suffered. 

Adolf  Linhardt.  Dichter  und  Vagabund.  Wien. 
Bondi.  1949.  98  pp.  12  s. — Verlaine,  alternately 
tempted  by  vice  and  virtue;  with  excellent  German 
translations  from  his  verse. 

Richard  Newald.  Erasmus  Roterodamus.  Freiburg  L 
Br.  Burda.  1947.  392  pp.  +  6  plates. — His  reaction 
upon  the  men  and  ideas  of  his  time,  his  strikingly 
“modern’’  life,  his  relationship  to  More  and  Luther. 

German:  Travel 

Richard  Katz.  Mein  Inselbuch.  Erlenbach-Zurich. 
Rentsch.  1950.  239  pp.  9.80  Sw.  fr. — First  contact 
with  Brazil;  praise  of  enchanting  Paqueu  Island  and 
its  people. 

Burkhard  Nadolny.  T brake — Eine  Reise  an  den 
Kusten  des  Balkan.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1949.  331  pp., 
ill.  8.50  dm. — Observations,  a  touch  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  impressions,  anecdotes,  well  written  and  illus¬ 
trated. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Broder  Christiansen.  Lebenskunst.  Stuttgart.  Reclam. 
1949.  112  pp.  4.50  dm. — Development  of  will  power 
as  the  surest  means  to  achieving  the  art  of  living. 

Walter  Grothe.  Wiegendrucke  in  der  Zeitenwende. 
Klagenfurt.  Kleinmayr.  1950.  x  +  147  pp.  +  12 
plates.  15  Sw.  fr. — A  cultural  and  literary  history;  de¬ 
scription  of  about  130  late  15th  century  incunabula; 
revealing  illustrations. 
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Klaus  Gunther,  Kurt  Deckert.  Wunderwelt  der 
Tiefsee.  Berlin-Gruncwald.  Herbig.  1950.  240  pp.,  ill. 

1  plate.  9.80  dm. — Fascinating  and  scholarly  mono¬ 
graph,  excellent  illustrations. 

Jahrbuch  pom  Zurichsee  1948-49.  Zurich.  Th.  Grot. 
1949.  384  pp.,  many  ilh — 44  reports  on  various  aspects 
of  life  in  the  Lake  Zurich  region;  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “Verband  zum  Schutzc  des  Land- 
schaftsbildes  am  Ziirichsee." 

Rudolf  Kinsky.  Der  Sorgendoktor  hilft.  Miinchcn. 
Ernst  Reinhardt.  1950.  286  pp.,  ill.  6.70  Sw.  fr. — A 
member  of  the  suff  of  a  Munich  newspaper  who  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  giving  advice  and  aid  on  every  sort 
of  problem,  records  experiences  with  some  fifty 
“clients.” 

Kleiner  Kulturjahrplan.  Vols.  Ill,  IV.  Werner  Stein, 
cd.  Berlin-Grunewald.  Herbig.  1950.  206,  283  pp.  6.80 
dm  ea. — ^Table  of  significant  data  in  politics,  religion, 
arts,  science,  etc.  Ill:  1200-1492  a.d.;  IV;  1-1200  a.d. 

Hjalmar  Schacht.  Mehr  Geld.  Mehr  Kapital.  Mehr 
Arbeit.  Schloss  Bleckede.  Meissner.  1949.  120  pp.  3 
dm. — German  financial  wizard  submits  plan  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  and  Europe’s  economic  salvation  as  Marshall 
funds  diminish. 

Adalbert  Stifter.  Briefe.  Gerhard  Fricke,  ed.  Niirn- 
berg.  Hans  Carl.  1949.  232  pp.  3.50  dm. — Conveys 
the  poet’s  tragic  life,  reveals  the  idyllic  harmony  of 
his  works  as  the  symbol  of  his  flight  from  complexity. 

Reinhold  Trautmann.  Die  slavischen  Volker  und 
Sprachen.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht  1947. 
173  pp.  8.50  dm. — Philological  compilation  of  the 
Slavic  dialects  and  enumeration  of  the  peoples  speak¬ 
ing  them,  correlated  from  standpoints  of  history,  lit¬ 
erary  movements,  and  language  similarities. 

Spanish:  Fiction 

Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez.  Canel(.  Washington.  Con  el 
Autor.  1950.  26  pp.  $1. — The  gentleness  of  an  In¬ 
dian  boy  contrasted  with  white  men’s  aggression. 

Goy  de  Silva.  Viaje  a  Belen.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1949. 
145  pp.  10  ptas. — Christmas  stories  for  children  and 
those  who  still  have  tender  hearts. 

Spanish:  Verse 

Rosario  Castellanos.  Apuntes  para  una  declaracidn 
de  fe.  Mexico.  Fuensanta.  1948.  24  pp.,  ill. — A  faith 
that  clings  to  the  “eternal,  creative  happiness.” 

Rosario  Castellanos.  De  la  pigilia  esthil.  Mexico. 
Fuensanta.  1950.  69  pp. — In  elegaic  vein. 

Hilda  Susana  Barrera  de  G6mez  Machado.  Agua  de 
Uupia.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1949.  126  pp. — Little  rhymed 
verses,  feminine  touch. 

Spanish:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Ramon  Instia  Rodriguez.  Historia  de  la  filosofia  en 
Hispanoamerica.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Universidad  de 
Guayaquil.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  339  pp. — Combats  the  mis¬ 
conception  that  the  New  World  has  not  made  contri¬ 
butions  to  philosophy. 

Uldarico  Urrutia,  S.  J.  El  Diablo.  Mexico.  Buena 
Prensa.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  xviii  +  301  pp.  $10  m-n. — 
The  Devil’s  nature,  his  power,  his  intervention  in  the 
world. 


Spanish:  Public  Questions 

Hazrat  Mirza  Bashir-Ud-Din  Mahmud  Ahmad. 
El  camino  hacia  la  pax.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1948.  xi  + 
115  pp.  +  2  plates.  23  ptas. — Comparative  study  of 
the  social  structure  of  Islam  and  Communism. 

Raul  A.  Mende.  El  pisticialismo.  Doctrina  y  realidad 
Peronista.  Buenos  Aires.  Tall.  Graf.  “Anglo-Argen- 
tinos.”  1950.  175  pp. — A  “shield  against  the  snares 
of  the  false  apostles  of  democracy. . . .” 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Theo.  R.  Crevenna,  ed.  Materialet  para  el  estudio  de 
la  close  media  en  la  America  Latina.  I,  II,  III.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  Q.  Union  Panamericana.  1950.  xiv  +  100, 
xiv  -|-  98,  xiv  +  117  pp. — ^I:  Argentina  and  Uruguay; 
II:  Mexico  and  Cuba;  III:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Paraguay. 

Honduras  ante  el  Turista.  Tegucigalpa.  Oficina 
Hondurena  de  Cooperacidn  Intelectual.  1950.  68  pp., 
large  format,  many  ill.  Gratis. — ^Handsomely  printed 
guide  to  points  of  interest  in  Honduras.  Text  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  English. 

Augustin  Millares  Carlo.  Inpestigaciones  bibliogrd- 
ficas  iberoamericanas.  Epoca  colonial.  Mexico.  Univer¬ 
sidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico.  1950.  153  pp., 
ill. — Revised  and  amplified  studies  (previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  Filosofia  y  Letras)  of  editions  of  Colonial 
writers. 

Luciano  Rottin.  Buenos  Aires.  Ciudad.  Patria. 
Mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  2nd  ed.,  1949. 
118  pp. — Affection  for  Buenos  Aires,  confidence  in 
her  industry  and  vbion. 

Luciano  Rottin.  Panorama  argentino.  Buenos  Aires. 
Con  el  Autor.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  107  pp. — ^Pride  in  the 
material  and  spirimal  life  of  his  country. 

Juan  Antonio  Solari.  Esteban  Echeperria.  Buenos 
Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  1949.  99  pp.,  ill.  $4  m— n. — ^His 
poetry  and  his  patriotism  contributed  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  “Asociacidn  de  Mayo.” 

English:  Literature 

K.  M.  Munshi.  Ancient  Gurjardesa  and  its  Literature. 
Bombay.  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan.  1949.  34  pp.  8/ -As. 
— Literature  of  the  period  550-950  a.d.  and  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  history  of  India. 

M.  H.  A.  L.  H.  van  der  Valk.  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  “Odyssey."  Leiden.  Sythoff.  1949.  296  pp.  $4.50. 
— This  Dutch  scholar  shows  that  the  ancient  commen¬ 
tators,  and  especially  the  Alexandrian  critics,  “are  not 
to  be  trusted  and  have  altered  the  original  text  by  mak¬ 
ing  subjective  conjectures.” 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Riccardo  Bacchelli.  The  Mill  on  the  Po.  Frances 
Frenaye,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1950.  591  pp.  $4. 
— Parts  I  and  II  of  a  trilogy  on  the  unification  of  Italy 
as  reflected  in  the  lives  of  little  people. 

Giovanni  Guareschi.  The  Little  World  of  Don  Ca- 
millo.  Una  Vincenzo  Troubridge,  tr.  New  York.  Pelle¬ 
grini  &  Cudahy.  1950.  205  pp.,  ill.  $2.75. — ^Tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  very  human  parish  priest  with  his  wayward 
flock,  and  squabbles  between  Communists  and  the 
anti'Communists. 

Sepen  One-Act  Plays  by  Holberg.  Henry  Alexander, 
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tr.  New  York.  Princeton  University  Press.  1950.  205 
pp.  $3.50. — Social  comedies  of  character,  written  from 
Holberg’s  early  youth  to  1753.  Introduction  by  Svend 
Kragh-Jacobsen. 

Tennessee  Williams.  The  Roman  Spring  of  Mrs. 
Stone.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1950.  148  pp. 
$2  . — Battle  of  a  “femme  de  cinquante  ans”  against 
the  specter  of  age. 

English:  Religion 

Ben  Zion  Bokser.  The  Legacy  of  Maimonides.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  ix  +  128  pp.  $3.75. 
— Seeks  to  indicate  what  in  Maimonides’  thought  was 
transient  and  what  “remains  cogent  for  .  .  .  our  time.” 

In  the  Service  of  Truth.  Detroit.  Marygrove  College. 
1950.  76  pp.,  ill. — Tributes  to  Pope  Pius  Xll  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  college. 

English:  Biography 

Mikhail  Naimy.  Kahlil  Gibran:  A  Biography.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  265  pp.  “h  7  plates. 
$3.75. — Presents  Gibran  the  human  being,  wanderer, 
lover.  Printed  in  Arabic  in  1934. 

John  Wesley  Thomas,  fames  Freeman  Clarke. 
Apostle  of  German  Culture  to  America.  Boston.  John 
W.  Luce.  1949.  168  pp.  $2.75. — A  New  England  edi¬ 
tor,  minister,  and  author  who  was  a  devotee  of  Ger¬ 
man  culture. 

English:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

Freud:  Dictionary  of  Psychoanalysis.  Nanor  Fodor, 
Frank  Gaynor,  eds.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1950.  xii  -|-  208  pp.  $3.75. — Definitions  from  Freud’s 
own  books,  papers,  letters,  etc. 

Andre  Siegfried.  Switzerland.  A  Democratic  Way 
of  Life.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  tr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape. 
1950.  223  pp.,  ill.  -h  map.  12/6. — Demographic,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  study  of  Switzerland;  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Germany. 

English:  Textbookj  and 
Reference  BooJ(s 

Guide  to  Soviet  Bibliographies.  John  T.  Dorosh, 
comp.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress.  1950. 
158  pp.  $1.05. — General  and  special  subject  bibliogra¬ 
phies;  some  on  the  theory,  history,  and  use  of  bibli¬ 
ographies. 

John  1.  Kolehmainen,  comp.  Selected  Finnish  Publi¬ 
cations.  1946-1949.  Helsinki.  Kirjavalitys  Oy.  1950. 
32  pp. — Bibliographical  listing  and  brief  descriptions 
of  contents;  grouped  by  topics. 

Rand  McNally  World  Atlas.  New  York.  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally.  1950.  32  pp.  $1. — ^28  large,  four -color  maps 
covering  the  entire  world,  for  quick  reference  in  school, 
office,  or  home. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

The  Goethe  Centuries  1749-1949.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress.  1950.  60  pp.  -1-24  plates.  $0.75. 
— Catalogue  of  the  Library’s  Goethe  exhibit  of  letters, 
pictures,  manuscripts,  books. 

Madga  von  Hattingberg.  Rilke  and  Benvenuta.  Cyrus 
Brooks,  tr.  New  York.  Norton.  1949.  193  pp.  $3. — 
Letters,  conversations,  and  diary  entries  conveying  an 


intimate  picture  of  Rilke’s  personality,  his  yearning  for 
companionship,  and  his  sacrifice  of  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  artistic  perfection. 

Walter  Schubart.  Russia  and  Western  Man.  Amethi 
von  Zeppelin,  tr.  New  York.  Ungar.  1950.  300  pp. 
$3.75. — Review  and  analysis  of  modern  hbtory  in  the 
light  of  conflicting  Western  and  Eastern  philosophies. 

Jack  Woodford.  The  Loud  Literary  Lamas  of  New 

York-  New  York.  Vantage  Press.  1950.  94  pp.  $2.50. _ 

Advocates  self-publication  for  greater  profit  to  author- 
criticizes  publishers  and  editors;  promotes  own  work. 

Italian:  Literature 

Giovanni  Boccaccio.  11  Decameron.  2  vols.  Giuseppe 
Petronio,  ed.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  xiii  +  542,  xiii 
-f-  423  pp.  4,500  1. — Ample  introduction  presents 
theme,  style  and  techniques.  Notes,  glossary. 

Giuseppe  Tusiani.  La  poesia  amorosa  di  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson.  New  York.  Venetian  Press.  1950.  35  pp.  $1. — 
Interpretation  of  a  poet  who  “wrote  for  herself”  and 
who  could  put  “typically  American  humor  into  lyric 
dress.” 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Carlo  Coccioli.  //  giuoco.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1950. 
171  pp.  500  1. — Under  a  fateful  Etruscan  sky  a  mod¬ 
ern  young  man  and  two  girls  act  out  a  brief  drama 
of  love  and  death. 

Cesare  L.  Musatti.  Tratto  di  psicoanalisi.  2  vols. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  xxiii  4-  441,  viii  + 
393  pp.  3,400  1. — Extensive  analyses  of  instincts,  com¬ 
plexes,  memory,  etc.  Freud’s  doctrines  expounded. 

Galician:  Miscellaneous 

Francisco  Fernindez  del  Rio.  Cos  olios  do  noto 
esprito.  Buenos  Aires.  Alborada.  1950.  $1  u.s. — Essays, 
prose  poems,  short  stories. 

Poemas  famosos.  Plicido  R.  Castro,  Luis  Tobio 
Fernandez,  F.  M.  Delgado  Gurriaran,  trs.  Buenos  Aires. 
Alborada.  1950.  $1.50  (u.s.) — Galician  versions  of 
famous  English  and  French  poems. 

Icelandic:  Verse 

Kristjan  S.  Palsson.  Kvaedabdk.  Winnipeg.  Colum¬ 
bia  Press.  1949.  303  pp. — Collection  of  the  best  work 
of  a  talented  Iceland-born  Canadian  poet  who  died 
in  1947.  Edited  by  his  widow. 

U krainian :  Miscellaneous 

Leonid  Bil&kyj.  Omeljan  Ohonovsky).  Winnijxg. 
Ukrainian  Free  Academy.  1950.  68  pp.  $0.50. — Bi¬ 
ography  of  the  Ukrainian  scholar  and  nationalist 
Ohonovskyj;  critical  survey  of  his  works. 

Vasyl  Chaplenko.  The  Language  of  "Slovo  o  Polkft 
Ihorevi."  Winnipeg.  Canadian-Ukrainian  Institute 
“Prosviu.”  1950.  28  pp.  $0.50. — ^The  language  of  the 
Tale  of  Igor’s  Host;  somewhat  nationalistic  tone. 

M.  Prykhodko.  Na  rozdorizhzhyakjh  smerty.  Winni¬ 
peg.  Trident  Press.  1949.  158  pp. — Account  of  slave 
lalMr  in  a  Siberian  prison  camp,  and  of  torture  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  police. 

Jar  Slavutyc.  Spraha.  Frankfurt  a.M.  “Brama  Sofu." 
1950.  64  pp. — By  a  prominent  young  Ukrainian  poet 
in  exile. 


I  represent  the  following  publishing  houses 
for  the  United  States,  and  distribute  their 
books  from  stock  in  New  York: 

Amalthea  Verlag,  A.  G. 

VIENNA 

Florian  Kupjerberg  Verlag 

MAINZ 

Kurt  Desch  Verlag 

MUNICH 

Editorial  Cosmopolita 

BUENOS  AIRES 

Europa  Verlag,  A,  G. 

ZURICH 

Neuphilologische  Zeitschrijt 

BERLIN 

Christian  Wegner  Verlag 

HAMBURG 

Catalogs  of  the  above  mentioned  publishing 
houses  on  request,  as  well  as  special  cata¬ 
log  for  libraries  of  R.  Piper  Sc  Co.  Verlag, 
Munich. 

WALTER  GOLDBERG-BOOKS 

144  Columbus  Ave.,  N.Y.  23,  SC  4-0833 

Apia 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 
ON 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHING 

Prompt,  comprehensive  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  what  Europe  is  writing,  read¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Indispensable  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reviewers,  literary  and 
movie  agents,  librarians  and  booksellers. 

Airmailed  directly  from  Paris.  Subscription 
$25.00  per  year  for  ten  issues,  including  a 
special  service  as  reported  by  Publishers’ 
Weekly  (1-7-50). 

For  information  and  free  sample  copy  write 
to  APIA  c/o  Saint-Phalle  Int.  Corp.,  52, 
Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


^  Three  more  recent  poets 
represented  with 
^  eighteen  added  selections 

of  ^oolc  of 

GERMAN 

LYRICS, 

evUeo 

Edited  by  FRIEDRICH  BRUNS 

These  selections  from  Dehmel, 
George,  and  Rilke  round  out  the 
student’s  introduction  to  German 
lyric  poetry  in  this  revision  of  a 
favorite  text.  $1.96 

Q).  G.  Gtealk  and 

Gompanu 


THE  HEBREW  IMPAQ  ON 
WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

Edited  by 

DAGOBERT  D.  RUNES 

HIS  epochal  symposium  is  a  sociological 
and  historical  contribution  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Each  of  the  17  authors  is  an  au¬ 
thority  in  his  field.  Subjects  covered  include 
the  Jew's  effect  on:  religion,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  law,  philosophy,  the  democratic 
idea.  Frankly  discussed  are  the  Jew  as 
statesman,  as  soldier,  in  public  life,  in  social 
work;  in  drama,  theatre, film  and  the  dance; 
music,  painting  and  sculpture. 

“An  cyc-opcncr  to  the  majority  of  even 
well-informed  people  .  .  .  To  the  student  of 
the  history  of  culture,  and  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  human  progress,  it  will  be  a  mine 
of  information  for  all  time  to  come.  .  .  . 
\  notable  service  to  both  scholarship  and 
human  understanding.” 

— Henry  Pratt  Fairchild, 
New  Yorf^  University 
900  Pages  ....  $10 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

PUBLISHERS 

15  E.  40  St.,  Desk  514,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Expedite  shipment  by  prepayment 


